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BRIDGE  OVER  TBE  POTOIUC,  AT  THE  LTITUt  FAU& 

THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON _ No.  VIII.  with  harness  on,”  0l 

Theub  is  one  consideration  which  we  think  already  coramandin 
must  strike  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader,  spect  of  men  of  sc 
who  has  examined  the  elaborate  descriptions  ized  world,  of  the  i 
and  illustrations  of  the  public  buildings  of  its  munificent  endov 
the  “  Federal  City,”  which  have  formed  a  prom-  ficient  organization 
inent  feature  In  this  Magazine  for  eight  months  sion  of  knowledge 
past,  and  that  is,  the  assurance  they  afford,  not  though  not  least,” 
only  of  the  permanence  of  the  seat  of  Govern-  ment,  to  be  raised  I 
ment,  but  also  of  the  perpetuitij  of  the  Union,  the  monumental  si 
When  we  think  of  the  grandeur,  the  magnitude,  cause  erected  to  t 
and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  soon  to  be  man  among  men — e 
completed,  of  the  spacious  and  costly  edifices  of  v.’here  Washington, 
the  various  departments,  for  the  transaction  understand  tome  kii 
of  Government  business,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  to  perpetuate  his  me 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  strengthen  when  we  think  of  a 
the  right  arm  of  our  national  defense,  of  the  the  permanent  seat 
Congressional  Burying-ground,  where  rest  the  rious  Republic  is  a  ' 
remains  of  so  many  public  servants  who  have  in  this  conedderation 
“  done  the  State  some  service,”  and  who  “  died  the  probability  of  t 
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with  harness  on,”  of  the  National  Observatory, 
already  commanding  the  attention  and  high  re¬ 
spect  of  men  of  science  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
its  munificent  endowment  and  extensive  and  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  for  “  the  increase  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  among  men,”  and,  “  last 
though  not  least,”  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  to  be  raised  to  the  greatest  hight  among 
the  monumental  stnictures  of  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
man  among  men — erected,  too,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Washington,  in  his  lifetime,  was  given  to 
understand  tome  kind  of  a  stnicture  would  rise 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  long  ages  to  come — 
when  we  think  of  all  those  we  feel  assured  that 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government  of  our  glo¬ 
rious  Republic  is  a  “  fixed  fact.”  Wo  find.  too. 
in  this  conedderation,  a  strong  argument  against 
the  probability  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union : 
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for  as  every  citizen,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  has  an  individual  interest  in  all  this  in¬ 
calculable  treasure,  and  since  in  case  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union  a  “  division  of  the  spoils’^ 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  we  believe  the  vot¬ 
ers  for  dissolution,  should  the  main  question 
ever  come,  would  be  very  few  and  far  between. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  wo  feel  no  regret  at 
the  liberal  expenditures  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  in  public  works  at  AV’ashington. 

Some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  we  arc  aware, 
have  expressed  similar  views  of  the  effect  of 
these  grand  accumulations  of  architectural  and 
other  treasures  at  Washington,  some  of  which 
it  may  be  interesting  and  pertinent  for  us  to 
quote  in  this  connection.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1851,  President  Fillmore  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  magnificent  “  Capitol  Extension,’’  which 
had  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  Daniel 
Webster  made  an  address  to  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  occasion,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts: 

Fellow  Citizens:  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1850,  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  Capitol,  according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  approTe«l 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  measure  was 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  LegisLative  and 
Judiciary  departments,  the  publio  libraries,  the  occasion¬ 
al  accomodation  of  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  and 
for  other  objects,  Xo  act  of  Cong^ress  incurring  a  largo 
expenditure  has  received  more  general  approbation  from 
the  people.  The  President  has  proceeded  to  execute  this 
law.  He  has  approved  a  plan;  ho  has  appointed  an  archi¬ 
tect.  and  all  things  are  now  ready  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work. 

“Tlic  anniversary  of  National  Independence  appeared 
to  afford  an  auspicious  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation- 
atone  of  the  additional  building.  Tliat  ceremony  has  now 
been  performed,  by  the  President  himself,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  view  of  this  multitude.  He  has  thought  that 
the  day  and  the  occasion  made  a  united  and  imperative 
call  for  some  short  address  to  the  people  here  assembled  ; 
and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  have  appeared  before  you 
to  perform  that  part  of  the  duty  w*hich  was  deemed  in- 
cumbtmt  on  us. 

Beneath  the  stone  is  deposited,  among  other  things, 
the  following  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  in  my  handwriting : 

“  ‘  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  the  Indepen<lence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  being  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1851,  this  stone,  designed  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Capitol,  according  to  a  plan  approved  by 
the  President,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was 
laid  by  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Assisted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodgc.s,  in 
the  presence  of  many  members  of  Cong^ss,  of  olBccm  of 
the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Departments,  National,  State 
and  District,  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  cor¬ 
porate  authorities  of  this  and  neighboring  cities,  many 
Associations,  civil  and  military  and  masonic,  ofllcers  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Institute,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  colleges  and  teachers  of  schools  of  the  District, 
with  their  students  and  pupils,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 


l>eople  from  places  near  and  remote,  iucludiug  a  few  sur¬ 
viving  gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Capitol  by  President  Washington,  ou  the 
eighteenth  day  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

**  *  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will  of  God 
that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foun¬ 
dation  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit  brought  to  tlie  eyes 
of  men,  be  it  then  known,  that,  on  this  day,  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  their  Con¬ 
stitution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original 
usefulnc.ss  and  glory  ;  growing  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging 
to  public  life  nr  to  private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  and  bappines.s  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  w’alls  and 
arches,  the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entabla¬ 
tures  now  to  bo  erected  over  it  may  endure  forever  1 

“  *  God  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

‘“DANIEL  WEa'nER, 

“  *  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State.®.  ^ 

“Fellow-citizens:  Fifty -eight  years  ago  Washington 
stood  on  this  spot  to  execute  a  duty  like  that  which  has 
now  been  performed.  He  then  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  original  Capitol.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  that  time  weak  in  resources,  burdened  with 
debt,  just  struggling  into  political  existence  and  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  agitated  by  the  heaving  waves  which  were 
overturning  European  thrones.  But  even  then,  in  many 
important  res|)ect8,  the  Government  was  strong.  It  was 
strong  in  Washington’s  own  great  character ;  it  was 
strong  in  tho  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  other  eminent 
public  men,  his  prditical  associates  and  follow-laborers  ; 
and  it  was  strong  in  the  Affections  of  the  people. 

“Since  that  time  astonishing  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  American 
p<‘ople ;  and  a  degree  of  progress  witnessed  with  which 
the  world  can  furnish  no  parallel.  As  we  review  the 
course  of  tliat  progress,  wonder  and  amazement  arrest 
our  attention  at  every  step.  *  *  ♦  • 

“  Whq  does  not  admit  that  this  unparalleled  growth  in 
prosperity  and  renown  is  the  result,  under  Providence,  of 
the  union  of  these  States,  under  a  general  Constitution, 
which  guarantees  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  free  from  civil  tyranny  or 
ecclesiastical  domination  ? 

“  And  to  bring  home  this  idea  to  the  present  occasion, 
who  does  not  feel  that,  when  l*re.sident  Washington  laid 
his  hand  on  the  foundation  of  the  first  Capitol  building, 
he  performed  a  great  work  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union 
and  tho  Constitution?  Who  does  not  feel  that  this  seat 
of  tho  General  Government,  healthful  in  its  situation, 
central  in  its  position,  near  the  mountains  from  whence 
gush  springs  of  wonderful  virtue,  teeming  with  Nature’s 
richest  products,  and  yet  not  far  from  the  bays  and  the 
great  estuaries  of  the  sea,  easily  accessible  and  generally 
agreeable  in  climate  and  association,  does  give  strength 
to  the  Union  of  these  States  ;  that  this  city,  bearing  an 
immortal  name,  w’ith  its  broad  streets  and  avenues,  its 
public  squares  and  magnificent  e<lifices  of  the  General 
Goverraent,  erecte<l  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  within 
them  the  important  business  of  the  several  Departments  ; 
for  the  reception  of  wonderful  and  curious  inventions,  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  American  learning  and 
genius ;  of  extensive  collections  of  the  products  of  nature 
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and  art,  brought  hither  for  study  and  comparison  from 
nil  parts  of  the  n'orld  ;  adorned  with  numerous  churches, 
and  sprinkled  over,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  many  public 
schools,  where  all  the  children  of  the  city,  without  dis> 
tinctioD,  are  provided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
education  ;  where  there  are  academies  and  colleges,  pro* 
fcssional  schools  and  public  libraries,  should  continue  to 
receive,  as  it  has  heretofore  received,  the  fostering  care 
of  Congress,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  permanent 
scat  of  the  National  Government.  Here,  too,  a  citizen  of 
the  great  Republic  of  liCtters — a  republic  which  knows  not 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  political  geography — has  pro* 
phetically  indicated  his  conviction  that  America  Is  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  in  the  intellectual 
world,  by  founding  in  this  city,  as  a  commanding  position 
in  the  field  of  science  and  literature,  and  placing  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Government  an  institution  ^for 
tho  increase  and  diifusion  of  knowledge  among  men.’  | 

*‘With  each  succeeding  year  new  interest  is  added  to  | 
the  spot ;  it  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  as- : 
Fociations  of  our  country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her 
orators,  and,  alas !  its  cemetery  is  annually  euriched  with 
the  ashes  of  her  chosen  sons. 

“  Before  us  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  separating 
two  of  the  original  thirteen  t^tates,  and  which  a  late  Pre.s* 
ident,  a  man  of  determined  purpose  and  inflexible  will, 
but  patriotic  lieart,  desired  to  span  with  arches  of  ever- 
enduring  granite,  symbolical  of  the  firmly  cemented  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South.  That  President  was  General 
Jackson. 

“On  its  bank  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  at  our  side,  b}’  a  singular  felicity  of  position, 
overlooking  the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears 
his  name,  rises  to  his  memory  the  marble  column,  sub¬ 
lime  in  its  simple  grandeur,  and  fitly  intended  to  reach  a 
loftier  hight  than  any  similar  structure  on  the  surface  of 
the  whole  earth. 

“  Let  the  votive  offerings  of  his  grateful  countrymen  be 
freely  contributed  to  carry  higher  and  still  higher  this 
monument.  May  I  say,  as  on  another  occasion,  *  I>et  it 
rise  ;  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming  ;  let  the 
earlier  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  on  its  summit  t’ 

**  Fellow  citizens,  what  contemplations  are  awakened  in 
our  mlnd.s  as  we  assemble  here  to  re-enact  a  scene  like 
that  performed  by  Washington !  Mothinks  I  see  his  ven¬ 
erable  form  now  before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious 
statue  by  Houdon,  now  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  He  is 
dignified  and  grave ;  but  concern  and  anxiety  seem  to 
soften  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  Tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  over  which  he  presides  is  yet  in  the  crisis  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Not  free  from  troubles  at  liome,  he  sees  the  world 
m  commotion  and  in  anns  all  around  him.  He  sees  that 
imposing  foreign  Powers  are  half  disposed  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  recently-establLshed  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  perceive  that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with 
fears  as  well  as  with  hopes,  are  struggling  within  him. 
He  heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then  naked  fields  ; 
he  crosses  yonder  stream  on  a  fallen  tree  ;  he  ascends  to 
the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose  original  oaks  of  the  forest 
stand  as  thick  around  him  ns  if  the  spot  bad  been  de¬ 
voted  to  Dniidical  worship,  and  here  he  performs  the  ap¬ 
pointed  duty  of  the  day. 

“  And  now,  fellow-citizens.  If  this  vision  wore  a  reality  ; 
if  Washington  actually  were  now  among  us,  and  if  he 
could  draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public 
men  of  his  own  days,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  were  to  address  us  in  their  presence, 
would  bo  not  say  to  us,  *  Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I  re¬ 


joice  and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors 
and  toils  and  sacrifices  were  not  in  vain.  You  are  pros¬ 
perous,  you  are  happy,  you  are  grateful ;  the  fire  of  lib¬ 
erty  burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while 
duty  and  the  law  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  in  wild 
and  destructive  conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as  you 
love  it ;  cherish  its  securities  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it. 
Maintain  the  Constitution  which  wo  labored  so  painfully 
to  establish,  and  which  has  been  to  you  such  a  source  of 
inestimable  blessings.  Preserve  the  union  of  the  States, 
cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our  tears,  and  our 
blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  World  follow  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation  ;  so  shall  all  gen¬ 
erations  honor  you,  as  they  honor  us  ;  and  so  shall  that 
Almighty  Power  which  so  g^ciously  protected  us,  and 
which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting  blessings 
u|K)n  you  and  your  posterity.’ 

“  President  Fillmore,  it  is  your  singularly  good  fortune 
to  perform  an  act  such  as  that  which  the  earliest  of  your 
predecessors  performed  fifty-eight  years  ago.  You  stand 
where  be  stood  ;  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  corDer-.stone 
of  a  building  dc^'>igDed  greatly  to  extend  that  whose  cor¬ 
ner-stone  lie  laid.  Changed,  changed  is  ever}'thing 
around.  Tlie  same  sun,  indeed,  shone  upon  his  head 
which  now  shines  upon  yours.  The  same  broad  river 
rolled  at  his  feet,  and  bathes  his  last  resting  place,  that 
Qow  rolls  at  yours.  But  the  site  of  this  city  was  then 
mainly  an  open  field.  Streets  and  avenues  have  since 
been  laid  out  and  completed,  squares  and  public  grounds 
inclosed  and  ornamented,  until  the  city  which  bears  his 
uame,  although  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  has  become  quite  fit  to  be  tbe  seal  of  ^.lovein- 
ment  of  a  great  and  united  people. 

“  Sir,  may  the  consequences  of  the  duty  which  you 
{>erform  so  auspiciously  to-day  equal  those  which  flowed 
from  his  act.” 

Some  remarks  of  another  eminent  statesman, 
tending  to  enforce  the  idea  of  the  great  nation¬ 
al  importance  of  tho  magniGcent  public  struc¬ 
tures  at  Washington,  will  be  instructive  and  ap¬ 
propriate  here.  The  new  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
to  correspond  with  the  extension,  it  is  estimated 
will  alone  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
IS'id,  an  appropriation  toward  the  erection  of 
the  new  dome  was  under  discussion  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  when  Senator  Seward  made  some  patriotic 
and  timely  remarks,  tinged  with  humor  as  well 
as  classic  elegance,  from  which  we  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“It  KCpms  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  a  practical  question,  and  that  wc  shall  not  ad¬ 
vance  very  far  or  very  wisely  in  consideration  of  it  by 
going  back  to  con.sider  the  errors  or  mistakes  that  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  made  on  the  subject  heretofore.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  most  important  business  of  society, 
tliat  of  Government,  that  it  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
least  possible  care.  There  is  not  a  town  or  district  in  any 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union  in  which  there  is  not  more 
deliberation  bestowed  on  the  question  of  erecting  a  bridge, 
or  any  county  in  which  there  is  not  more  care  bestowed 
by  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  question  of  erecting 
a  court-house  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  bo 
done,  than  is  possible,  either  in  this  Government  or  in 
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an/  other  great  Xational  Government,  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  a  Capitol.  We  must  take  things  just  as 
we  find  them  ;  that  is,  we  who  are  here  to-daj  must  act 
for  ourselves.  We  must  remember  tliat,  if  some  of  us 
were  here  before,  the  places  in  the  other  House,  and  a 
large  number  hero,  are  occupied  now  by  gentlemen  who 
were  not  here  before. 

**  1,  like  the  several  Senators  who  have  spoken,  regret¬ 
ted,  above  all  things,  the  project  of  the  extension  of  this 
Ckpitol,  not  because  1  thought  it  large  enough  for  all  con- 
atitutional  legislation,  not  because  1  thought  it  was  great 
enough  for  the  Capitol  of  a  great  nation,  but  because  it 
was  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  architecture,  according 
to  my  poor,  rude,  uncultivated  taste,  which  I  had  ever 
seen.  Hours,  I  might  almo.st  say  days,  have  I  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  looked  on*  the  Capitol  of 
my  country  as  it  displayed  itself  in  its  graceful  propor¬ 
tions  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  It  was  perfect  in  design, 
perfect  in  proportion,  perfect  in  embellishment,  perfect  in 
ail  its  adaptations.  It  was  the  only  structure  I  had  ever 
seen  made  by  human  hands  that,  instead  of  wearing  the 
appearance  of  having  been  toilfully  erected  from  out  of 
the  ground  by  days^  lal>or  and  with  ponderous  machinery, 
seemed  to  have  been  let  down  from  tlie  heavens  above 
and  dropped  upon  ibis  terrace ;  and  I  fancied  that  it  could 
be  drawn  up  by  angelic  hands  and  removed  from  our  sight 
if  we  should  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  liberties  of 
which  it  was  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  monument. 

“Nevertheless,  ?ir,  when  the  proiKisilion  to  eolargo 
this  structure  was  made,  it  was  at  a  time  when  weak  and 
idle  and  foolish  men  were  talking  about  the  dissolution  of 
this  Union,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not  merely  |)Ossible,  but 
a  thing  that  was  imminent,  and  a  thing  that  was  coming 
directly  on.  I  seized  upon  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  would  be  giveu  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  country  and  to  mankind  that  this  Union  was 
not  to  be  dis.««olved.  I  am  now  for  going  on  with  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  continuing  and  renewing  the  demonstration 
to  the  country,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  this  city  of  ; 
Washington  is  to  remain  the  capital  of  a  perpetual  Union.  i 
I  think  the  weak,  the  incredulous,  and  even  the  despond¬ 
ing,  may  take  heart  if  they  see  the  Congress  of  tlic  United 
States  expending  $2,000,000  to  enlarge  and  complete  the 
National  Capitol,  in  this  hour  when  these  approhensioua 
are  again  renewed,  and  especially  when  it  is  associated 
with  the  fact  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  arc  in¬ 
creasing  their  own  emoluments  for  their  own  daily  services 
hore-^  transaction,  certainly,  which  may  go  forth  to  the 
world  as  showing  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  no  immediate  expectation  of  a  dls.solution  of  the 
Union. 

“  And  now,  Sir,  to  come  to  that  practical  question  to 
which  1  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  S<'natc  ;  it  is 
just  the  question  which  ha.s  been  raised  by  the  lionorablc 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  his  usual  directness.  It 
is  a  question  which  has  three  branches :  first,  whetlier 
there  shall  be  no  dome  at  all ;  second,  whether  the  old 
dome  shall  be  reinstated  ;  third,  whether  the  dome  which 
U  now  in  process  of  erection  shall  be  constructed.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  gives  It  as  his  opin¬ 
ion,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  there  shall  be  no  dome  at 
alL  I  will  submit  tliat  point  without  argument.  We 
have  the  exhibition  of  the  Capitol  without  a  dome  now, 
and  who  is  there,  except  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  willing  to  see  it  remain  as  it  Is? 
NobcKly.  The  bonorablo  Senator  stands  alone.  Who  is 
willing  to  hare  the  old  dome  restored  ?  That  dome  was 
.adapted  to  a  Capitol  only  one-half  in  magnitude,  one-half 
in  longitude,  one-half  in  dignity,  one-half  in  grandeur  of 


the  proposed  Capitol.  Either  that  was  a  defective  struc¬ 
ture  before  and  inapplicable  to  the  Capitol  as  it  was,  or 
else  it  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  present  one.  Who  will 
deny  that  it  had  perfect  adaptation  then  f  It  was  tho 
admiration  of  artists,  of  architects  throughout  the  world. 
Nobody  took  exception  to  it.  So  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  old  dome  having  been  right  for  the  old  Capitol,  tbe 
old  dome  is  wrong  for  the  new  Capitol.  That  brings  mo 
to  the  question  of  the  new  dome  for  the  new  CapitoL 
“  It  seems  to  me,  as  there  is  no  alternative,  it  is  settled 
that  it  must  be  this ;  and  if  any  other  person  can  project 
one  that  is  better  adapted  in  utility,  or  in  taste,  or  in 
economy,  let  him  offer  tbe  specification,  and  the  architect 
will  examine  it.  If  none  such  be  offered,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  simple  duty  to  adopt  the  one  that  is  before  us.  I 
stop  one  moment  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  which  is 
alleged,  that  Congress  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing 
when  the  old  dome  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  Why, 
Sir,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walter  was  before  tho  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  when  the  bill  was  passed  appropriating  the 
$100,000  to  remove  the  old  dome  and  erect  a  new  one, 
and  it  was  expres.sly  referred  to  in  the  bill.  Then  that 
pbn  of  Mr.  Walter  was  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and,  as  tho  Senate  passed  the  same  bill,  it  was  be¬ 
fore  us.  Although  each  of  us  individually  may  plead  that 
he  did  not  know  it,  no  one,  with  a  just  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  can  disavow  the  fact  that  we  all  acted  with  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  that  there  was  a  plan  which  we  adopted  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  reason  of  faith  in  the  architect  who  devised  it, 
or  in  the  committee  who  recommended  it,  or  on  tho  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  who 
approvetl  it. 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  now  fast  verging  toward  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  require 
tlie  assiduous  laljors  of  a  large  numljcr  of  men, 
and  spacious  and  ample  accommodations.  The 
Treasury  building  is  situated  a  little  south  of 
the  State  Department,  on  the  east  side  of  wliat 
is  called  the  “  President’s  Square.”  It  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  edifice,  built  of  stone,  and  fire-proof.  Its 
original  length  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet,  and  was  designed,  when  completed  by  the 
extension  of  the  wings,  to  present  a  front  of 
nearly  five  hundred  feet.  The  width  of  the 
center  building,  including  colonadc  in  front  and 
portico  in  tho  rear,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  There  are  three  stories  above  the  base¬ 
ment,  each  divided  into  forty-five  apartments,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  rooms  in  all.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  east 
front  by  a  double  flight  of  granite  steps.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Treasurer,  First  and 
Third  Auditors,  and  Solicitor  of  tlie  Treasury. 
On  tbe  second  floor,  in  the  center  building,  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  his  suite.  The  First  Controller  and  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury  occupy  the  wings  on 
this  floor  besides  some  apartments  on  the  first 
floor.  Tho  Library  of  the  Treasury  is  also  on  the 
second  floor.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
General  Land  Office.  The  basement  floor  is 
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occupied  by  the  Second  Controller  and  his 
clerks,  and  by  Bome  of  the  other  clerks  of  the 
Department 

Besides  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
principal  officers  attached  to  this  Department 
are  a  First  Controller,  Second  Controller,  six 
Auditor-s,  a  Treasurer,  Rejfister,  and  a  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury.  It  may  lx;  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  many  readers  to  state  briefly  the  various 
duties  of  these  several  officers,  each  of  whom 
have  under  their  direction  a  large  uumlicr  of 
clerks. 

The  Secretary  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  lie  superintends  ail  the  fl.scal  concerns 
of  the  Government,  and,  upon  his  owi  responsi¬ 
bility,  recommends  to  Congress  measures  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  He 
holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  President  By 
act  of  Congress,  this  Department  has  liecn  in¬ 
vested  with  extraordinary  powers,  fo?  the 
recovery  of  public  moneys  not  accounted,  or 
withheld  by  officers  receiving  them  pr’or  to 
such  moneys  being  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
Warrants  of  distress,  in  the  nature  of  executiors 
upon  judgments,  are  authorized,  upon  certifl- 
cates  of  balances  from  the  First  Controller, 
against  principals  and  sureties  in  default ;  and 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  are,  by  the  same 
law,  clothed  with  extensive  chancery  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  ameliorating  any  undue 
severity  to  individuals,  which  may  possibly 
occur  under  the  requisition.  By  the  act  of  20th 
May,  1830,  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
was  created.  A  portion  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  had  been  previously  performed  by  the 
Fifth  Auditor,  as  agent  of  the  Treasury.  All 
accounts  of  the  Government  are  finally  settled 
at  the  Treasury  Department ;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  divided  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  (who 


superintends  the  whole,  but  who  is  not,  therefore, 
absolute  with  respect  to  the  power  of  adjusting 
claims  or  paying  money,)  into  two  Controllers, 
six  Auditors,  a  Register,  a  Treasurer,  and  a 
Solicitor.  The  Auditors  of  the  public  accounts 
are  empowered  to  administer  oaths  or  affirma¬ 
tions  to  witnesses,  in  any  case  in  which  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  for  the  due  examination  of 
the  accounts  with  which  they  are  charged. 

The  First  Controller  examines  all  accounts 
settled  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office.  He 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  only  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Sixth  Auditor’s  accounts,  and  certifies 
the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Register ; 
countersigns  all  accounts  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  if  warranted  by  law ;  reports 
to  the  Secretary  the  official  forms  to  be  used  in 
the  different  offices  for  collecting  the  public  rev¬ 
enue  ;  and  the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  and 
stating  the  accounts  of  the  several  persons  em¬ 
ployed  therein.  He  superintetods  the  preservu- 
tion  of  the  public  accounts,  subject  to  his  revis¬ 
ion,  and  provides  for  the  regular  payment  of  all 
moneys  which  may  Iw  collected.  In  this  brief 
view  given  of  the  pow'  <  of  the  Controllers  of 
the  Treasimy,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that, 
within  the  sjffierc  of  their  respective  duties,  they 
are  the  ultimate  law  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  Second  Controller  is  independent  of  the 
First.  Ills  office  was  established  to  effect  a 
prompt  settlement  of  the  public  accounts,  which, 
from  the  constantly  Increasing  e.xpenditures  of 
the  Government,  had  accumulated,  and  which, 
with  other  duties,  was  found  to  exceed  the  ability 
of  one  Controller.  The  Second  Controller, 
therefore,  would  be  more  correctly  styled  the 
Controller  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Indian  Disbursements.  It  may  be  here  re- 
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marked,  that  the  duties  of  advancing  money  and 
accounting  for  it  are  distinct.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  exercise  a  discretion  in  ad- 
Tancing  from  the  appro])riations  the  requisite 
8ums  to  the  disbursing  officers  ;  but  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  independent  of  the  Secretaries,  to  require 
accounts  and  vouchers,  showing  the  legal  uppli- 
jations  of  the  money.  In  this  division  of  duties 
is  perceived  a  salutary  check.  The  hands  of  the 
Executive  are  left  unrestrained  in  advancing  to 
the  agents  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Government ;  but  those  agents 
have  to  account  to  officers  of  the  Treasury,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Executive  no  power  to  misapply  the 
funds  advanced.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Second 
Controller  to  revise  and  certify  the  accounts 
stated  in  the  offices  of  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Auditors,  and  his  decision  is  final,  except 
redress  is  granted  by  Congress.  In  the  office  of 
the  Second  Controller,  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
accounts  settled,  showing  the  balancer  due  to, 
and  from,  the  United  States ;  a  record  is  kept 
of  all  the  requisitions  for  money  drawn  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  ; 
and  on  its  files  arc  placed  all  the  contracts  in¬ 
volving  the  payment  of  money  entered  into  by 
those  Departments.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
Controller  to  direct  suits  and  stopages  on  ac¬ 
count  of  delinquencies ;  to  keep  an  account  with 
each  specific  appropriation,  and  to  make  annual 
and  other  statements  of  the  disbursements,  as 
required  by  law.  lie  also  furnishes  the  forms 
for  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  of  keeping 
and  stating  the  accounts  subject  to  his  revision. 

The  Treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  and  disburses  the  same 
upon  the  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  proper  Con- 
•  troller  and  Auditor,  and  recorded  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  keeps  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
public  money,  and  of  debts  due  to,  or  from,  the 
United  States ;  ho  keep  the  District  Tunnage 
accounts  of  the  United  States ;  he  receives  from 
the  Controller  the  accounts  which  have  been 
finally  adjusted ;  and  with  their  vouchers  and 
certificates  preserves  them  ;  he  records  all  war¬ 
rants  for  the  receipt  or  payment  of  moneys  at 
the  Treasury,  certifies  the  same  thereon,  and 
transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  copies 
of  the  certificates  of  balances  of  accounts.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  Register  to  prepare  sta¬ 
tistical  accounts  of  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con¬ 
gress  annually. 


The  Solicitor  superintends  all  the  civil  suits 
commenced  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
all  the  Courts,  until  they  are  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
come  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  instructs  the  District  Attorneys, 
Marshals,  and  Clerks  in  all  matters  and  proceed¬ 
ings  appertaining  to  these  suits,  and  receives 
from  them,  after  each  term  of  Court,  reports  of 
their  situation  and  progress.  He  records,  from 
Collectors,  reports  of  Custom-house  bonds  put 
in  suit,  and  of  information,  Ac.,  directed  l)y 
them,  lie  establishes,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the 
observance  of  Collectors,  District  Attorneys,  and 
Marshals,  as  may  be  deemiMl  necessary  for  the 
just  responsibility  of  those  officers,  and  the 
prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  debts  due 
and  accruing  to  the  United  States.  This  officer 
has  charge  also  of  all  lands  and  other  property 
which  have  been  or  shall  l)e  assigned,  set  off,  or 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  all  trusts  created  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  in  payment  of  debts  due  them ; 
and  has  power  to  sell  and  di.spose  of  lands 
assigned  or  set  olF  to  the  United  States,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  or  being  vested  in  them  by  mort¬ 
gage  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of 
debts. 

The  First  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  accni- 
Ing  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  relation 
to  the  revenue  and  civil  list,  and  after  examin¬ 
ation,  certifies  the  lialancc,  and  transmits  the 
accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to 
the  First  Controller,  for  his  decision  thereon. 

The  Second  Auditor  receives  and  settles : 
First — All  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
army  subsistence  and  forage  of  officers,  and  pays 
subsistence  and  clothing  of  their  servants. 
Second — All  accounts  for  the  contingent  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  army,  for  which  no  specific 
appropriations  are  made  by  Congress.  Third — 
All  accounts  relating  to  the  purchase  of  medi¬ 
cines,  drugs,  surgical  instruments,  hospital 
stores,  Ac.;  also  the  claims  of  private  phisicians, 
for  medical  services  rendered  such  officers  and 
soldiers  who  cannot  he  attended  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  army.  Fourth — All  accounts  relating  to 
the  recruiting  service.  Fifth — All  accounts  of 
the  Ordnance  Department ;  those  of  the  various 
arsenals,  and  accounts  appertaining  to  anAamcnt 
of  river  fortifications,  and  to  arming  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  militia,  Ac.  Sixth — All  accounts  for  dis¬ 
bursements  at  the  National  armories.  Seventh — 
All  accounts  relating  to  disbursements  in  the 
Indian  Departments,  such  as  pay  of  agents,  pres- 
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cuts,  auuuitius,  holding  treaties,  running  boun¬ 
dary  lines,  contingent  expenses,  &c.,  and  the 
property  accounts  of  the  army  arising  out  of 
the  foregoing  expenditures. 

The  duties  of  the  Third  Auditor  extend  to  the 
auditing  of  all  accounts  for  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department,  such  as  to  money  aud  property,  and 
the  same  os  to  accounts  for  fortifleations ;  for 
the  Military  Academy  ;  for  roads,  surveys,  and 
other  internal  improvements;  for  revolutionary, 
invalid,  aud  half-pay  pensions ;  pensions  to 
widows  aud  orphans ;  of  outstanding  cliums, 
arising  before  and  during  the  lost  war  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  of  all  unsettled  accounts  of 
the  War  Department  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Government  to  1st  July,  1815. 

The  Fourth  Auditor  receives  all  accounts 
accruing  in  the  Navy  Department,  or  relating  to 
it.  He  examines  the  accounts,  certifles  the  bal¬ 
ances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the 
vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  Second  Con¬ 
troller,  for  his  decision  upon  them. 

The  Fifth  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  accru¬ 
ing  in  or  relating  to  the  Department  of  State, 
the  General  Post-Offlcc,  and  those  arising  out  of 
Indian  trade ;  examines  them,  certifies  the  bal¬ 
ances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the 
vouchers  and  certificates  to  the  First  Controller, 
for  his  decision  upon  them.  To  the  Fifth  Audi¬ 
tor  has  also  been  assigned  the  duties  heretofore 
performed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
in  superintending  the  building  and  repairing  of 
light-houses  and  light-vessels,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  piers,  supplying  the  light-houses  with  oil, 
and  the  a^ustment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
lighirhousc  establisliments. 

To  the  Sixth  Auditor  are  assigned  the  duties 
of  examining  the  returns  of  Postmasters,  and  of 
notifying  them  of  errors  found  therein  ;  of  ad¬ 
justing  their  general  accounts  ;  of  designating 
the  post-oflBces  from  which  contractors  shall 
make  collections,  and  of  furnishing  them  the 
blank  orders  and  receipts  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  of  transmitting  forms  to  Postmasters  at 
the  ends  of  routes  for  certifying  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  mail  service,  and  upon  the  receipt  of 
said  certificates,  together  with  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  contractors  of  collections,  and  of 
notices  of  flues  imposed  on  them,  of  adjusting 
their  quarterly  compensations,  and  of  transmit¬ 
ting  to  them  the  drafts  issued  in  payment  of  the 
balances  found  due ;  of  adjusting  the  accounts 
for  all  blanks  furnished  to  post-offices,  for  adver¬ 
tising,  mail  bags,  mail  locks  and  keys,  stamps, 
special  agents,  and  all  other  demands  properly 
arising  under  the  laws,  contracts,  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Department;  of  closing  the  ac¬ 


counts  of  the  Deportment  quarterly,  aud  of  report 
ing  the  amounts  paid  by  Postmasters  pursuant 
to  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  of  registering, 
charging,  aud  countersigning  all  warrants  upon 
tlie  Treasury  for  receipts,  and  payments  when 
w!U-ranted  by  law,  as  well  as  all  drafts  issued  in 
payment  or  in  the  collection  of  debts.  To  the 
Auditor  are  also  assigned  the  duties  of  report¬ 
ing  all  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  Postmasters 
in  paying  over  the  moneys  in  their  hands ;  of 
directing  suits  and  superintending  all  proceedings 
at  law  or  in  equity  proper  for  enforcing  the 
prompt  collection  of  all  balances  due  the  De¬ 
partment,  including  penalties  imposed  on  Post¬ 
masters  failing  to  make  returns  or  pay  ovfr  the 
proceeds  of  their  offices.  To  this  office  shall  be 
transmitxd  all  accounts,  (other  than  Postmas¬ 
ters’  quarterly  returns,)  all  letters  and  vouchers 
relating  to  accounts  or  items  in  such  returns, 
and  the  receipts  of  Postmasters  for  public  prop¬ 
erty  timued  over  to  them  by  their  predecessors ; 
all  acknowledgments  of  drafts  issued  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  balances ;  all  certificates  of  service, 
receipts  of  contractors  for  and  their  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  collections  from  Postmasters;  all 
letters  admitting  or  contesting  balances  due  on 
general  accounts  of  Postmasters  or  contractors ; 
all  receipts  for  drafts  issued  in  collecting  such 
Italances ;  and  all  letters  returning  such  drafts, 
or  reporting  the  non-payment  thereof ;  all  stated 
returns  of  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals  ot 
their  proceedings  in  post-office  cases ;  all  receipts 
for  deposits  of  money  collected  in  such  cases ; 
all  letters  making  propositions  of  settlement; 
and  all  letters  seeking  directions,  or  giving 
information  preparatory  to  trial,  or  relating  to 
the  service  of  executions  or  sale  of  property, 
&c.,  in  any  such  cases. 

THE  NATIONAI,  OBSERVATORY. 

This  is  one  of  the  highly  interesting  objects 
of  the  National  Metropolis.  It  is  situated  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Capitol,  between  the  President’s  house 
and  Georgetown,  on  what  is  called  Camp  Hill. 
The  site  is  a  beautiful  one,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Washington  and  (Georgetown,  of  the 
Potomac  River,  and  surrounding  country.  It  is 
considered  a  naval  institution,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  whose  scientific  labors  and 
researches  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
navigation  have  made  his  name  known  and  hon¬ 
ored  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  given  just 
renown  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 
The  force  employed  in  connection  with  the  Ob¬ 
servatory  consists  principally  of  naval  officers. 
Besides  the  astronomical  duties  of  the  establish- 
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recent  date,  and  briefly  oa  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  1842  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  passed,  making  an 
appropriation  of  money  and 
grounds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  intended  os  a  depot 
for  charts  and  mathematical 
instruments.  The  building 
was  erected  under  the  suporiu- 
tcndeuco  of  Lieutenant  J.  M. 
Gillis,  who  was  sent  abroad  to 
collect  a  number  of  astronom¬ 
ical  and  magnetic  instruments. 
In  1844,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Mau¬ 
ry,  of  the  navy,  was  directed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Observ¬ 
atory,  and  under  his  direction 
and  untiring  efforts  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  prominent  stand  among 
other  similar  institutions. 

In  1845,  Lieutenant  Maury 


ment,  here  are  kept  all  the  nautical  books, 
charts,  and  instruments  belonging  to  the  navy. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  chronometers 
are  kept  is  one  of  much  interes  t.  Before  one 
of  these  instruments  is  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  required  to  be  put  on  trial  by  the 
Saporintendent  of  the  Ob.servatory  for  one  year. 
During  this  period  it  is  compared  daily  with 
the  great  astronomicai  clock  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  The  temperature  of  the  room  is  also 
carefully  observed  and  recorded  every  day ; 
and  in  case  the  instrument  fails  to  come  up  to 
the  test  refjuired,  it  is  returned  to  the  maker  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  chronometers  always  in  this  room,  all  of 
which  are  daily  compared.  Here  also  are  con¬ 
ducted  the  celebrated  and  laborious  researches 
connected  with  the  “  wind  and  current  charts,” 
deep-sea  soundings,  tides  and  corrents  of  the 
ocean.  Ac. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  connected 
with  the  Observatory  is  the  electrical  clock,  or 
olectro-chronograph,  as  it  is  called,  invented  by 
the  late  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati.  It'isinthc 
room  with  the  transit  instrument,  and  is  so 
arranged  by  its  connection  with  an  electrical 
battery  in  the  building  that  its  beats  may  be 
heard  wherever  the  magnetic  wires  lead,  if  con¬ 
nected  with  ii  Thus  it  may  be  made  to  record 
the  time  so  that  the  astronomer  at  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  point,  may  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  know  the  time  at  Wadiington,  and  by 
comparison  with  his  own  clock  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  in  time  is  recorded.  The  wigin  and  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  establishment,  which  now 
reflects  BO  much  credit  upon  the  country,  are  of 


published  the  observations  of  that  year,  which 
fill  a  large  volume,  containing  also  drawings  of 
every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  instruments 
at  present  mounted.  This  volume  is  interesting 
as  a  record  of  science,  as  well  as  a  proof  of 
the  zeal  of  the  officers  who  have  performed  the 
whole  of  the  work. 

The  Observatory  is  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  fronts  to  the  north.  The  right  wing, 
or  east  room,  contains  the  mural  circle  and  the 
meridian  transit,  two  instnxments  for  similar  re¬ 
sults,  but  differing  in  their  construction.  The 
former  is  used  for  determining  the  declinations 
or  latitude  of  the  stars,  and  the  latter  right  as¬ 
cension  and  declination — that  is,  both  latitude 
and  longitude.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  appara¬ 
tus  conuected  with  the  instruments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lighting  them  up,  Ac.,  would  present  a 
mass  of  confusion ;  whereas,  the  most  perfect 
system  and  ingenuity  reigns  throughout.  These 
instruments,  in  clear  weather,  are  generally  at 
work  by  sunset,  but  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day  an  officer  of  the  building  will  take  pleasure 
in  showing  them  to  strangers.  The  west  room 
contains  a  large  transit  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  right  ascension  of  stars,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  the  magnetic  telegraph,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  any  two  places.  When  the 
lines  ore  carried  through  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  this  will  afford  the  readiest  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  correct  longitude  of  every  point— 
an  event  much  desired  for  acquiring  geograph¬ 
ical  knowledge. 

The  south  section  of  the  Observatory  forms 
two  separate  rooms,  the  north  one  containing  a 
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beautiful  instrumcut  called  the  prime  vertical, 
aud  the  Buutheru  room  a  circle  of  refraction,  an 
iustrument  invented  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  and 
apparently  intricate  in  its  numerous  appoint¬ 
ments,  yet  actually  simple  in  principle,  and 
mathematically  correct  in  theory.  Their  beau¬ 
tiful  finish,  aud  the  trifling  cost  of  the  whole  j 
compared  with  the  results,  deserve  notice.  Each  ! 
room  is  provided  with  a  very  correct  sld'>rcal  j 
clock,  which  is  used  in  conuectiou  with  the  in- 1 
struments  during  observation ;  these  clocks 
have  errors  only  the  hundredth  part  or  so  of  a 
second. 

The  great  equatorial  telescope  is  a  noble  in¬ 
strument — a  peep  through  it  at  once  unvails 
new  worlds;  the  beholder  sees  the  mountains 
and  volcanoes  in  the  moon ;  and  almost  expects 
to  sec  some  of  the  inhabitants  stepping  out  there¬ 
from.  The  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  Ve¬ 
nus,  &c.,  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  only  as 
l)rilliaut  stars,  arc  resolved  into  magnificent 
orbs,  surrounded  by  their  accompanying  satel¬ 
lites. 

The  dome  of  the  building  is  so  fi-xcd  that  it 
revolves  with  the  slightest  movement,  and 
through  a  slit  in  the  top  enables  the  observer  to 
turn  the  instrument  on  any  object.  An  ingeni- 
ou.sly  constructed  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  ele¬ 
vating  or  lowering  the  observer,  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

All  the  instruments  referred  to  have  been 
mounted,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  by  native  workmen. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  Observatory  are  the 
ofllces  or  rooms  for  calculating,  the  library  for 
the  use  of  the  building,  the  room  for  nautical 
instruments,  and  a  room  for  charts  and  nautical 
books.  The  saving  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
latter  articles  since  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  would  nearly  pay  for  its  original  cost. 


The  south-east  room  in  the  main  building  mu 
tains  all  the  chronometers  which  are  supplied  to 
our  public  national  vessels,  and  they  arc  reg^ula- 
ted  by  a  mean-time  clock  of  great  regularity, 
which  stands  in  the  corner.  The  facility  for  regu¬ 
lating  these  time-pieces,  and  the  exact  character 
that  is  attached  to  each  chronometer  when  it  is 
sent  to  a  ship,  renders  navigation  more  secure 
than  it  was  in  former  times. 

The  grounds  about  the  Observatory  are  not 
yet  laid  out  as  they  should  be.  But  when 
adorned  as  our  other  public  walks  about  Wash¬ 
ington  ore,  they  will  become  a  charming  resort  to 
the  stranger  visiting  the  Metropolis.  The  house 
of  the  Superintendent  is  east  of  the  Observatory, 
built  with  taste  and  at  little  cost,  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  sterile  waste  once  called  Camp 
Hill,  which  has  become  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
in  Washington. 

The  details  of  labor  connected  with  the  Ob¬ 
servatory  are  contained  in  the  transactions  of 
1845,  aud  arc  interesting  as  showing  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  small  corps  of  officers. 

There  is  also  a  small  equatorial  instrument 
mounted  out-doors,  which  can  always  be  seen 
by  visitors,  and  two  comet  seekers  kept  em¬ 
ployed  in  clear  weather  to  detect  the  approach 
of  these  wandering  luminaries.  A  meteorologi¬ 
cal  register  is  also  minutely  kept,  and  every 
branch  of  astronomical  science  is  attended  to, 
where  means  are  afforded  for  its  accomplishment. 

Visitors  to  the  Observatory  are  received  with 
courtesy  by  the  Superintendent  and  officers,  and 
every  facility  is  given  for  seeing  the  building 
and  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments. 

THE  NAVT  YARD. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  situat'^d  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  near  its  mouth 
or  junction  with  the  main  river,  The  best  out- 
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#ide  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  Virginia 
shore,  coming  up  the  river.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  in  the  country, 
both  on  account  of  its  locality  and  the  amount 
of  work  and  business  of  which  it  is  the  theater. 
Among  the  national  vessels  which  have  been 
constructed  at  this  yard,  are  the  Columbus,  74  ; 
the  Potomac,  Brandywine,  Columbia,  44  each  ; 
sloops-of-war  St.  Louis  and  St.  Mary’s,  20  each  ; 
schooners  Grampus  and  Shark,  10  each ;  and  Ex¬ 
periment,  4.  Outside  of  the  Navy  Yard  are 
barracks  for  the  United  States  marines.  The 
yard  covers  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  and 
is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  having  a 
principal  entrance  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  street, 
through  a  handsome  arched  gateway.  The 
mechanical  operations  of  this  establishment  are 
vwious  and  extensive,  and  the  skill  of  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed  have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  every 
sea.  Anchors  of  all  sizes,  for  the  naval  service, 
are  manufactured  by  the  use  of  two  heavy  steam- 
hammers.  (termed  the  “  Nasmyth  Hammer,”)  one 
of  which  weighs  3,600  pounds,  the  othtr  2,240 
pounda  The  forges  for  this  work  are  kept  in 
blast  by  a  fan-blower  attached  to  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  in  the  machinist’s  department.  There  is 
also  in  operation,  in  the  anchor  department,  a 
direct  action  steam-hammer  (called  the  “  Kirk 
Hammer”)  in  connection  with  a  blast  furnace 
for  working  up  into  looms  and  bars  all  the  scrap 
iron  of  the  navy.  The  massive  chain  cables  are 
made  in  another  shop,  which  is  provided  with  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  press  for  testing  their 
strength.  Another  department  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  galieys,  cabooses,  and  cop¬ 
per  powder-tanks,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of 
brass  work  appertaining  to  ships  of  war.  The 
different  machines  employed  in  making  these 
articles  are  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  abont 
fifteen  horse  power.  A  large  and  extensive  iron 
foundery  has  recently  been  erected,  of  suflBcient 


capacity  and  with  the  necessary  facilities  for 
molding  and  casting  the  heaviest  work ;  con¬ 
nected  with  this  foundery  ore  the  machines  for 
boring,  turning  and  planing  the  steam  cylinders 
and  other  machinery  required  for  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice.  A((joining  the  iron  foundery  arc  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  boiler-making  departments,  which  are 
provided  with  a  steam-engine  of  about  twelve 
horse-power.  The  ordnance  department  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fabrication  of  light  brass  ordnance, 
howitzers  for  boat  and  land  service,  of  shot  and 
shells,  percussion  caps,  musket  and  pistol  balls, 
&c.  Some  of  this  machinery  is  very  ingenious 
and  highly  interesting.  Close  by  this  range  of 
buildings  is  a  very  extensive  machine  shop,  in 
which  are  placed  all  the  tools  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Attached  to  this  shop  is  an 
engine  of  sixty  horse-power,  which  also  gives 
motion  to  the  block-making  machinery,  and  to 
thf  fan-blowers  of  the  anchor-making  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  western  side  of  the  yard  is  the 
pyrotechnical  laboratory,  in  which  are  prepared 
all  the  articles  for  the  navy  appropriate  to  this 
department.  There  are  two  large  ship-houses 
for  building  ships,  under  one  of  which  is  con¬ 
structed  a  marine  railway  for  hauling  up  steam¬ 
ers  for  repair.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out — shaded  with  trees ;  the  whole  neatly  in¬ 
closed  and  preserved  in  handsome  order. 

GEORGETOWN. 

This  ancient  city  and  port  of  entry  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  some  two  miles 
west  f  rom  Washington,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  Rock  Creek.  Two  bridges  over  the 
creek  afford  convenient  communication  between 
the  two  cities.  Georgetown  is  a  pleasant  place 
for  residences,  and  not  a  few  of  the  officers  and 
persons  in  public  employment  in  Wa.shington 
seek  the  repose  of  home  across  Rock  Creek.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  greater  commercial  en- 
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terprisc  aud  importance  than  at  present.  Its 
tannage  in  1853  was  32,000  tuns.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1854  was  10,000.  The  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  this  time  probably  contains  a  population 
of  al)Out  00,000. 

Georgetown  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  river,  and  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town 
from  the  north  and  west,  known  as  “George¬ 
town  nights,”  are  somewhat  celebrated  for  the 
fine  views  they  afford  of  the  river  and  surround¬ 
ing  country,  including  Georgetown,  Washing¬ 
ton,  aud  a  distant  view  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Georgetown  contains  many  elegant  buildings 
and  country  scats,  several  banks,  steam  grist¬ 
mill  and  saw-mill,  several  academies,  seven  or 
eight  churches,  a  weekly  and  tri-weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  College  at  George¬ 
town  has  acquired  considerable  eminence.  This 
college  was  founded  in  1789 ;  it  occupies  two 
spacious  brick  edifices,  pleasantly  situated  ;  has 
n  president,  ten  professors,  and  nine  teachers  of 
languages,  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,  nearly  two 
hundred  students,  aud  23,000  volumes  in  its  li¬ 
braries.  In  1815  this  college  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  confer  degrees.  There  is  also  a 
nunnery  at  Georgetown,  called  the  “Convent 
of  Visitation.”  .attached  to  this  nunnery  is  an 
academy  for  females,  where  there  are  generally 
nearly  a  hundred  young  ladies  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  nuns.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  from  Alexandria  in  Virginia  to  Cuml)er- 
laud  in  Maryland,  passes  through  Georgetown. 

BRIDUB  OVER  LITTLE  PALLS. 

The  cut  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article 
represents  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Potomac.  These  are  the  first  falls  on  the  river 
aljovo  tide-water.  They  are  three  miles  above 
Washington,  and  have  a  descent  of  about  thirty- 
seven  feet,  around  which  is  a  canal  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  with  three  locks. 

LAKE  NQAMI.* 

This  unpronounceable  name  has  in  it  a  certain 
fascination,  which  will  go  far  to  create  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  Africa, 
with  its  burning  zones  and  arid  deserts;  its 
ferocious  animals  and  terrible  reptiles,  its  golden 
sands  and  barbaric  blazonry,  its  gigantic  mon¬ 
keys,  and  races  “  carved  in  ebony,”  will  long 
be  the  center  of  attraction  to  civilized  nations. 

Mr.  Audersson,  a  Swede  by  birth,  (although 
one  of  his  parents  being  English  gave  him  a 
sympathy  with  that  people,)  arrived  in  London, 
in  1849,  with  a  collection  of  birds,  animals  and 
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curiosities  of  various  kinds,  from  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  order  to  effect  a  sale  in  the  English 
market.  He  had  a  restless  and  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  other  countries,  most  especially 
Africa.  This  arose  in  part  from  a  constitutional 
spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  enterprise,  and 
in  part  also  from  the  desire  to  add  something  to 
the  range  of  useful  ideas,  and  exact  knowledge. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  who 
was  then  just  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an 
expedition  to  South  Africa,  his  intention  being 
to  explore  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony, 
and  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  Lake  Ngami. 

Little  urgency  was  needed  to  induce  Mr.  An- 
dersson  to  renounce  all  pieconeeived  plans  and 
join  an  expedition  which  promised  to  realize  the 
wildest  dreams  of  an  ambitious  traveler.  They 
set  sail  on  the  7th  of  April,  1850.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighty-six  days  they  arrived  at  Cape 
Town,  where  they  only  stayed  long  enough  to 
purchase  mules,  horses,  wagons,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  journey. 

A  man  who  travels  not  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  gain,  but  from  the  love  of  travel,  is  not  bkely 
to  waste  either  time  or  words  in  unnecessary 
complaint  The  enterprise  is  its  own  reward. 
In  the  olden  time  brave  men  went  forth  from 
the  securities  of  home  and  the  seductions  of 
love  to  win  the  spurs  of  knighthood,  or  the 
smiles  of  lady-fair,  by  fierce  encounters  with 
steel-clad  men,  fiery  dragons,  monsters  and  chi¬ 
meras,  such  as  the  excited  imagination  creates 
to  fill  up  the  waste-places  of  science. 

In  our  day,  a  simple  gentleman  goes  out  with 
no  expectation  of  winning  either  gold  or  fame, 
and  explores  buried  cities,  encounters  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  savage  life,  and  shoots  lions  and 
panthers,  elephants  and  hippopotami,  from  the 
pure  love  of  adventure,  and  the  keen  zest  of  a 
refined  Nimrodism.  In  this  way  some  of  our 
best  contributions  have  been  made  to  science, 
from  men  who  have  indirectly  advanced  exact 
ideas. 

Mr.  Anderseon  soon  leaves  Cape  Town  with  a 
party  of  enthusiastic  explorers.  He  meets  lions, 
tigers,  herds  of  zebra,  and  groups  of  the  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  has  the  usual  e.xperience  with  reptiles 
of  a  huge  size  and  deadly  quality.  He  tells  of 
these  encounters  simply  like  a  man  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  He  meets  a  lion,  and  kills  him 
ivith  little  comment,  notwithstanding  the  peril 
encountered : 

“  One  day,  when  eating  my  humble  dinner,  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  na- 
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tivi's,  who,  iu  breathless  haste,  related  that  an 
ongtama,  or  lion,  had  just  killed  one  of  their  goats 
close  to  the  mission  station  (Richterfeldt),  and 
Ix^gged  of  me  to  lend  them  a  hand  in  destroying 
the  beast  They  had  so  often  cried  ‘  wolf,’  that 
1  uM  not  give  much  heed  to  their  statements ; 
but,  ;is  they  persisted  in  their  story,  I  at  last 
deiermiusd  to  ascertain  its  truth.  Having  strap¬ 
ped  to  my  waist  a  shooting-belt,  containing  the 
several  requisites  of  a  hunter — such  as  bullets, 
caps,  knife,  etc.,  1  shouldered  my  trusty  double- 
barreled  gun  (after  loading  it  with  steel-pointed 
balls),  and  followed  the  men. 

“Iu  a  short  time  we  reached  the  spo<.  where 


the  lion  was  I)elieved  to  have  token  refuge. 
This  was  in  a  dense  tamarisk  brake,  of  some 
considerable  extent,  situated  partially  on  and 
below  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Swakop,  near  to 
its  junction  with  the  Omuteuna,  one  of  its  trib¬ 
utaries. 

“  Oil  the  rising  ground,  above  the  brake  in 
question,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Damaras  and  Naraaquas,  some  armed 
with  as.sogais,  and  a  few  with  guns.  Others  of 
the  party  were  iu  the  brake  itself,  endeavoring 
to  oust  the  lion. 

“  But,  as  it  seemed  to  mo  that  the  ‘  beaters  ’ 
were  timid,  and,  moreover,  somewhat  slow  iu 
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their  mnvcmcntx,  I  called  them  back  ;  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  only  one  or  two  persons,  as  also 
a  few  worthless  dogs,  entered  the  brake  myself. 
It  was  rather  a  dangerous  proceeding  ;  for,  in 
places,  the  cover  was  so  thick  and  tangled  as  to 
oblige  me  to  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  lion,  in  consequence,  might  easily  have 
pounced  upon  me  without  a  moment’s  warning. 
At  (hat  time,  however,  I  had  not  obtained  any 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  old  saying — ‘  A 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,’  and  therefore  felt 
little  or  no  apprehension. 

“  Thus  I  had  procecdinl  for  some  time  ;  when 
suddenly,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  stood, 
I  heard  a  low,  angry  growl,  which  caused  the 
dogs,  with  hair  erect  in  the  manner  of  hogs’ 
bristles,  and  with  their  tails  between  their  legs, 
to  slink  behind  my  heels.  Inamediatcly  after¬ 
ward,  a  tremendous  diout  of  ‘  Ongeama  I  On- 
gcamal’  was  raised  by  the  natives  on  the  bank 
above,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Presently,  however,  all  was  still  again  j  for  the 
lion,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  after  allowing 
himself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  brake,  had  re¬ 
treated  into  it 

“  Once  more  I  attempted  to  dislodge  the  beast ; 
but,  finding  the  enemy  awaiting  him  in  the 
more  open  country,  he  was  very  loth  to  leave 
his  stronghold.  Again,  however,  I  succeeded 
in  driving  him  to  the  edge  of  the  brake,  where, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  received  with  a  j 
volley ;  but  a  broomstick  would  have  been 
equally  efficacious  as  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  these 
people  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  number  of  shot  that 
were  tired,  not  one  seemed  to  have  taken  effect. 

“  Worn  out  at  length  by  my  exertions,  and 
disgusted  beyond  measure  at  the  way  in  which 
the  natives  bnngled  the  aflhir,  I  left  the  tama¬ 
risk  brake,  and,  rejoining  them  on  the  bank 
above,  offered  to  change  places  with  them ;  but 
my  proposal,  as  I  expected,  was  forthwith  de¬ 
clined. 

“  As  the  day,  however,  was  now  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  I  determined  to  make  one  other  effort 
to  destroy  the  lion,  and,  should  that  prove 
unsuccessful,  to  give  np  the  chase.  Accordingly, 
accompanied  by  only  a  single  native,  I  again 
entered  the  brake  in  question,  which  I  examined 
for  some  time  without  seeing  anything  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  that  part  of  the  cover  we  had  first 
searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparatively  free 
from  bushes,  up  suddenly  sprang  the  beast  with¬ 
in  a  few  paces  of  me.  It  was  a  black-maded 
lion,  and  one  of  the  largest  •!  ever  remember  to 
have  encountered  in  Africa.  But  his  move¬ 
ments  were  so  rapid,  so  silent  and  smooth  withal, 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  partially  entered 


the  thick  cover  (at  which  time  he  might  have 
Iwen  about  thirty  paces  distant)  that  I  could  fire. 
On  receiving  the  ball  he  wheeled  short  about,  and, 
with  a  terrific  roar,  bounded  toward  me.  When 
within  a  few  paces,  he  couched  as  if  about  to 
spring,  having  his  head  embedded,  so  to  say, 
between  his  fore-paws. 

“  Drawing  a  large  hunting-knife  and  slipping 
it  over  the  wrist  of  my  right  hand,  I  dropped 
on  one  knee,  and,  thus  prepared,  awaited  his 
onset.  It  was  an  awful  moment  of  suspense ; 
and  my  situation  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
Still  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a  moment 
forsook  mo — indeed,  I  felt  that  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self-command 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

“  I  would  now  have  become  the  assailant ;  but 
as — owing  to  the  intervening  bushes,  and  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  lion’s  lashing  his  tail 
against  the  ground — I  was  unable  to  see  his 
head,  while  to  aim  at  any  other  part  would 
have  been  madness,  I  refrained  from  firing. 
While  intently  watching  his  every  motion,  he 
suddenly  bounded  toward  me ;  bnt,  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  not  perceiving  me,  partially 
concealed  as  I  was  in  the  long  grass — or  to  my 
instinctively  throwing  my  body  on  one  side — or 
to  his  miscalculating  the  distance — in  making 
his  last  spring  he  went  clear  over  me,  and 
alighted  on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces  be¬ 
yond.  Instantly,  and  without  rising,  I  wheeled 
round  on  ray  knee,  and  discharged  my  second 
barrel ;  and,  as  his  broadside  was  then  toward 
me,  lodged  a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  which  it  com¬ 
pletely  smashed.  On  receiving  my  second  fire, 
he  made  another  and  more  determined  rush  at 
me  ;  bnt,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  I  happily 
avoided  him.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  hair’s 
breadth,  for  he  pa-s-sed  me  within  arm’s  length. 
He  afterward  scrambled  into  the  thick  cover 
beyond,  where,  as  night  was  then  approaching, 
I  did  not  deem  it  prudeni  to  pursue  him. 

“  At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning, 
however,  we  followed  his  ‘  spoor,’  and  soon 
came  to  the  spot  where  he  had  paased  the  night. 
The  sand  here  was  one  patch  of  blood ;  and  the 
bushes  immediately  abont  were  broken  and 
beaten  down  by  his  weight,  as  he  had  staggered 
to  and  fro  in  his  effort  to  get  on  his  legs  again. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  we  here  lost  all  clue 
to  the  beast  A  large  troop  of  lions,  that  had 
been  feasting  on  a  giraffe  in  the  early  morning, 
had  obliterated  his  tracks ;  and  it  was  not  until 
some  days  afterward,  and  when  the  carcass  was 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  his  death  was 
ascertained.  He  breathed  his  last  very  near  to 
where  we  were  ‘  at  fault ;’  but,  in  prosecuting 
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the  scorch,  we  had  unfortunately  tokeu  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.” 

The  excitement  of  this  wild  life  seems  to  have 
poescFSi'd  peculiar  fascination  to  our  traveler, 
who  lets  no  opportunity  slip  in  which  he  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  huge  denizens 
of  the  desert. 

“  It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  tropical  moon¬ 
light  nights,  when  a  soft  and  enchanting  light  is 
shed  over  the  slumbering  landscape  ;  the  moon 
was  BO  bright  and  clear  that  I  could  discern 
even  a  small  animal  at  a  considerable  distance. 


“  I  had  just  completed  my  arrangtmeuts,  when 
a  noise,  that  I  can  liken  only  to  the  passage  of 
a  train  of  artillery,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
air  ;  it  evidently  came  from  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  numerous  stony  paths,  or  rather  tracks, 
leading  to  the  water,  and  1  imagined  it  was 
caused  by  some  wagons  that  might  have  crossed 
the  Kalahari.  Raising  myself  partially  from 
my  recumbent  posture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
on  the  part  of  the  bush  whence  the  strange 
sounds  proceeded ;  but  for  some  time  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  make  out  the  cause.  All  at  once,  how- 
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ever,  the  mystery  was  explaiued  by  the  appear- 
aucc  of  an  immense  elephant,  immediately 
followed  by  others,  amounting  to  eighteen. 
Their  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  that 
they  were  all  males.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to 
behold  so  many  huge  creatures  approaching  with 
a  free,  sweeping,  unsuspecting,  and  stately  step. 
The  somewhat  elevated  ground  whence  they 
cmergixl,  and  which  gradually  sloped  toward 
the  water,  together  with  the  misty  night  air, 
gave  an  increased  appearance  of  bulk  and 
mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 

“  Crouching  down  ns  low  as  possible  in  the 
‘  skarin.’  I  waited  with  beating  heart  and  ready 
rilie  tlie  approach  of  the  loading  male,  who, 
unconscious  of  p  'ril,  was  making  straight  for 
my  hiding-place.  The  position  of  his  body, 
however,  was  unfavorable  for  a  shot ;  and, 
knowing  from  experience  that  I  had  little  chance 
of  ol)taining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  I 
waited  fur  an  opportunity  to  fire  at  his  shoulder, 
which,  as  before  8;ud,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
part  when  shooting  at  night.  But  this  chance, 
unfortunately,  was  not  afforded  till  his  enormous 
bulk  towered  above  my  head.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  muzzle 
of  my  rifle  over  the  ‘  skarm,’  my  body  caught 
his  eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to 
my  shoulder  he  swung  himself  round,  and,  with 
trunk  elevated  and  cars  spread,  desperately 
charged  me.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 
flight,  much  less  of  slaying  the  savage  beast. 
3Iy  own  life  was  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  and 
seeing  that,  if  I  remained  piwtially  erect,  he 
would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboscis,  I 
threw  my.sclf  on  my  back  with  some  violence ; 
in  which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the 
rilli',  I  fired  upward  at  random  toward  his  chest, 
uttering,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  piercing 
shouts  and  cries.  The  change  of  position,  in  all 
human  probability,  saved  my  life ;  for,  at  the 
same  instant,  tlie  trunk  of  the  enraged  animal 
descended  precisely  on  the  spot  where  I  had 
been  previously  crouched,  sweeping  away  the 
stones  (many  of  a  large  size)  that  formed  the 
fore  part  of  my  ‘  skarm,’  like  so  many  pebbles. 
In  another  moment  his  broad  fore-feet  passed 
directly  over  my  face. 

“  I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being 
crushed  to  death.  But  imagine  my  relief,  when, 
instead  of  renewing  the  charge,  he  swerved  to 
the  left,  and  moved  off  with  considerable  rapid¬ 
ity — most  happily  without  my  having  received 
other  injuries  than  a  few  bruises,  occasioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under  Providence,  I 
attribute  my  extraordinary  escape  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  animal  caused  by  the  wound  I  had 


inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  from 
me  when  in  my  utmost  need. 

“  Immediately  after  the  elephant  had  left  me  I 
was  on  my  legs,  and,  snatching  up  a  spare  rifle 
lying  at  hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  re¬ 
treating,  and  pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  to  my 
intense  mortifleation,  the  piece  missed  fire.  It 
was  matter  of  thankfulness  to  me,  however,  that 
a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurred  when  the 
animal  charged  ;  for,  had  my  gun  not  then  ex¬ 
ploded,  nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  have  saved 
me  from  distruction. 

“During  this  incident,  the  rest  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  retreated  into  the  bush  ;  but,  by  the  time 
I  had  repaired  my  ‘skirm,’  they  reappeared 
with  stealthy  and  cautious  steps  on  the  opimsite 
side  of  the  pool,  though  so  distant  that  I  could 
not  fire  with  any  prospect  of  success.  As  they 
did  not  approach  nearer,  I  attempted  to  stalk 
them,  but  they  would  not  allow  me  to  come  to 
close  quart6rs ;  and  after  a  while  moved  ofi 
altogether. 

“  While  pondering  over  my  late  wonderful 
escape,  I  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  huge 
white  rhinoceros  protrude  his  ponderous  and 
misshapen  head  through  the  bushes,  and  pres¬ 
ently  afterward  he  approached  to  within  a  dozen 
paces  of  my  ambuscade.  His  broadside  was 
then  fully  exposed  to  view,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  I  still  felt  n  little  nervous  from  my  conflict 
with  the  elephant,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing.  The 
bea.«t  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
from  appearnces  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
he  would  not  live  long. 

“  Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhino¬ 
ceros  of  the  species  Reitloa  (a  female,  as  it 
proved)  stood  drinking  at  the  water;  but  her 
position,  as  with  the  elephant  in  the  first  instance, 
was  unfavorable  for  a  good  shot.  A.s,  however, 
she  was  very  near  me,  I  thought  it  was  i)retty 
sure  of  breaking  her  leg  and  thereby  disabling 
her ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  fire  seemed 
to  madden  her ;  she  rushed  wildly  forward  on 
three  legs,  when  I  gave  her  a  second  shot,  though 
apparently  with  little  or  no  effect.  I  felt  sorry 
at  not  Vieing  able  to  end  her  sufferings  at  once  ; 
but  as  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  rhinoceros  to  venture  on  pursuing  her 
under  the  circumstances,  I  determined  to  wait 
patiently  for  daylight,  and  then  destroy  her  with 
the  aid  of  my  dogs.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

“  As  no  more  elephants  or  other  large  game 
appeared,  I  thought  after  a  time  it  might  be  as 
well  to  go  in  search  of  the  white  rhinoceros, 
previously  wounded;  and  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  his  carcass ;  for  my  ball,  as  I  supposed, 
had  caused  his  almost  immediate  death.” 
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At  length  the  indefatigable  traveler  reaches 
the  point  of  destination,  after  incredible  hard¬ 
ships,  fording  rivers,  and  threading  tangled 
woods  and  deserts. 

“  On  reaching  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges, 
the  natives,  who  were  in  advance  of  our  party, 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  and,  pointing  straight 
before  them,  exclaimed — ‘  Ngami !  Ngami  1’  In 
an  instant  I  was  with  the  men.  There,  indeed, 
at  no  very  great  distance,  lay  spead  before  me 
an  immense  sheet  of  water,  only  bounded  by 
the  horizon — the  object  of  my  ambition  for 
years,  and  for  which  I  had  abandoned  home 
and  friends,  and  risked  my  life. 

“  The  first  sensation  occasioned  by  this  sight 
was  very  curious.  Long  as  I  had  1)000  prepared 
for  the  event,  it  now  almost  ovenvhelmed  me. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  My 
temples  throbl)ed,  and  my  heart  beat  so  violently 
that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lean  against 
a  tree  for  support,  until  the  excitement  had 
subsided. 

“  At  an  early  perio<l  of  the  present  century 
rumors  had  reached  Europeans  of  a  va.st  lake  in 
the  interior  of  South  Africa ;  but  for  a  very 
long  time  its  existence  continued  to  be  involved 
in  mystery,  and  travelers  and  hunters  were  una- 
vailingly  expending  their  resources  and  energies 
to  solve  the  grand  problem. 

“  The  cause  of  all  these  failures  was  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  desert  and  inhospitable  regions 
which  lie  between  the  explorers  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  lake,  commonly  known  as  the  Kalahari 
desert.  Toward  the  close  of  1849,  however,  and 
when  the  hope  of  our  teing  able  to  overcome 
this  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  was  al¬ 
most  extinguished,  the  great  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Oswell,  Livingstone,  and  Murry,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  was  made  known  of  a  line  fresh  water  lake 
in  the  center  of  South  Africa. 

“  This  important  and  highly  interesting  discov¬ 
ery  at  once  opened  a  new  and  extensive  field  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  geographer  and  the  natu- 
r.alist,  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  speculating  spirit  of  the  colonists  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  lake  was  described  as  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water,  abounding  in  fish 
and  hippopotami,  and  the  country  around  as 
well  stocked  with  elephants,  and  other  large 
ppinie,  while  the  vegetation  was  said  to  be  on  the 
most  luxuriant  scale.  The  discovery  excited 
very  considerable  interest 

“The  lake  goes  with  the  natives  by  dilTerent 
names — all  of  which  are  more  or  less  appro¬ 
priate — such  ns  Ingahe  (the  giraffe)  ;  Nolca  ea 
Botldle  (lake  of  the  botletle)  ;  Noka  ea  Mokoran 


(lake  of  boats)  ;  and  Kgami,  or  Hie  Waters.  As 
the  last  designation  is  the  one  by  which  the  lake 
is  best  known  to  Europeans,  I  will  retain  it 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  narrative.” 

“  The  lake  is  fed  by  the  Teoge  at  its  northwest 
extremity.  The  river  never,  perhaps,  much  e.x- 
cecds  forty  yards ;  but  it  is  deep,  and,  when  at 
its  greatest  bight,  contains  a  large  volume  of 
water.  Its  annual  overflow  takes  place  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  sometimes  even  later. 
The  source  of  the  Teoge  is  as  yet  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  bo  very  distant.  It  may,  prob¬ 
ably  have  its  rise  on  the  same  high  table-land 
as  the  Quanza,  and  other  streams  of  importance. 
The  main  course  of  the  Teoge  is  N.  W.,  but  it  is 
so  serpentine  that,  in  thirteen  days,  when  I 
ascended  it,  traveling,  on  an  average,  five  miles 
per  day,  and  reckoning  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
to  the  hour,  I  only  made  about  one  degree  of 
latitude  due  north  of  the  lake.  As  far  as  I  pro¬ 
ceeded,  however,  it  was  navigable  with  smaller 
craft ;  for  only  in  three  places  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  did  I  find  less  than  five  feet  water,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  depth  was  consideraljlc.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  it  was  then  at 
itp  greatest  bight.” 

After  describing  several  rivers  which  supply 
Lake  Ngami,  kfr.  Andersson  thinks  it  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  lake  is  in  communication  with 
other  stilt  larger  rivers,  and  perhaps  a  still  other 
inland  sea.  The  shores  were  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation,  rich  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  growth ;  innumerable  birds  of  rare 
Ijeauty  of  plumage,  and  abundance  of  game 
thronged  the  woods  or  built  amid  the  reeds.  All 
was  life  and  activity.  Wild  l)easts  of  vast  size, 
and  creatures  of  rare  grace  and  gentle  symbol¬ 
ism  were  not  wanting. 

“  Koodoos  were  also  occasionally  P('en  and 
killed.  Of  all  that  varied  and  lieauteous  form  of 
animal  life  to  1)0  found  in  the  boundless  woods 
and  plains  of  tropical  South  Africa  the  koodoo  is 
unqestionably  the  most  distinguished  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  gracefulness  united  with  strength. 
The  bight  of  the  male  at  the  shoulder  is  about 
four  feet.  The  general  color  of  his  body  is  a 
‘  rufous  gray,’  marked  with  several  white  bars 
over  the  back  and  croup.  The  male  carries  his 
exquisitely  formed  head,  ornamented  with  pon¬ 
derous  spiral  horns  of  al)out  three  feet  or  more 
in  length,  very  erect,  which  gives  him  an  air  of 
nobility  and  independence.  Tlie  koodoo,  in 
short,  is  a  perfect  picture  ;  and,  ‘  when  standing 
broadside  on,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  grandest 
looking  antelopes  in  the  world.’ 

“  The  koodoo  is  not  uncommon  throughout  the 
more  wooded  districts  of  Damara-land;  but 


leaps  being  often  of  very  considerable  extent. 
His  food  consists  chiefly  of  leaves,  buds,  and 
the  young  shoots  of  trees  and  bushes.  lie  seems 
capable  of  going  a  very  long  time  vithont 
water,  and  only  occasionally  frequents  the  pool. 

“  The  koodoo  produces  only  one  young  at  a 
time.  His  flesh,  when  hi  good  condition,  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  soup,  or  bouillon,  made  from  it  is  de¬ 
licious.  The  marrow  extracted  from  the  bones  is 
highly  prized  by  the  natives,  who  deem  it  bettor 
than  that  obtained  from  any  other  animal.  They 
consequently  devour  it  greedily,  and  often  wit^ 
out  any  kind  of  preparation. 


from  its  leading  a  very  secluded  life,  it  is  not  so 
often  seen  os  others  of  the  antelope  tribe.  His 
favorite  haunts  are  the  stony  slopes  of  hills, 
overgrown  with  brushwood.  In  localities  not 
much  frequented  by  man,  however,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  he  may  be  seen  in  more 
open  ground,  on  the  outskirts  of  woods,  borders 
of  valleys,  and  banks  of  rivers. 

“  His  gait  is  very  graceful ;  but  his  pace,  which 
consists  of  a  moderately  fast  gallop,  is  less  ele¬ 
gant.  'When  pursued,  he  clears,  with  consider¬ 
able  agility,  bushes,  stones,  and  other  minor 
obstructions  that  may  oppose  his  course,  bis 
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•*  The  hide  of  the  koodoo  is  greatly  valued,  as  two  ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  lielief,  I  never  fell 
well  by  the  hunter  as  the  colonist  It  is  rather  in  with  it  The  hippopotamus  is  a  most  singular 
thin,  but  exceedingly  tough  and  pliable,  and  looking  animal,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
will  stand  more  wear  and  tear  than  any  other  to  a  ‘  form  inb'rmediata  between  an  overgrown 
hide  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  chiefly  used  hog  and  a  high-fed  ball  without  horns  and  with 
for  shoes,  lashes  of  whips,  thongs,  straps,  and  cropped  ears.’  It  has  an  immcnacly  large  h('ad. 
harness  in  general.  A  koodoo  hide,  well  pre-  Ray  aiys  the  upper  mandible  is  movable,  a.s  with 
pared  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  crocodile.  Each  of  its  jaws  arc  armed  with 
is  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  ;  and,  two  formidable  tusks ;  those  in  the  lower,  which 
being  much  in  request  among  the  farmers,  is  no  are  always  the  largest,  attain,  at  times,  two  feet 
despicable  article  of  commerce  for  home  con-  in  length.  The  inside  of  the  month  has  lx;on 
sumption.  descrihed  by  a  recent  writer  as  resembling  ‘  a 

“  The  koodoo  is  naturally  of  a  shy  and  timid  mass  of  butcher’s  meat,’  The  eyes — which  Cap- 
nature  ;  but  the  male,  when  hotly  pressed  or  tain  Harris  likens 'tq  the  garret  windows  of  a 
wounded,  will  not  unfVequently  face  about,  and  Dutch  cottage  ’ — the  nostrils  and  ears,  are  all 
even  attack  his  pursuer.  This  species  of  antelope  placed  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  which  allows 
is  gregarious,  though  seldom  seen  in  large  herds,  the  use  of  three  senses,  and  of  retpiration,  with  a 
five  or  ^  being  the  usual  number.  The  males  very  small  portion  of  the  animal  being  exposed 
are  frequently  met  with  singly.  when  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 

“  As  already  seen,  when  taken  young,  this  ani-  sise  of  its  body  is  not  much  Inferior  to  that  of 
mal  is  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes  very  the  elephant ;  but  its  legs  are  much  shorter — so 
tame.  Notw  ithstanding,  to  the  best  of  my  be-  low,  indeed,  is  the  animal  at  times  in  the  iKsly, 
lief,  no  specimen  has  ever  been  brought  to  this  that  the  belly  almost  touches  the  ground.  The 
country  alive.  hoofs  are  divided  into  four  parts,  nnconnccted 

“  From  the  koodoo’s  secluded  habits,  fewer  of  by  membranea  The  skin,  which  is  nearly  an 
these  animals  arc  killed — as  regards  Damara-  inch  in  thickness,  is  destitute  of  covering,  ex¬ 
land,  at  least — than  any  other  species  of  ante  cepting  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  muzzle, 
lope  indigenous  to  Southern  Africa.  He  is  edges  of  the  ears  and  talk  The  color  of  the 
‘sometimes  hunted  on  horseback  ;  and  If  a  hun-  animal,  when  on  land^  is  of  a  purple  brown : 
ter  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  in  a  but  when  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  it  ai)- 
favorable  and  open  locality,  there  is  no  great  pears  altogether  different — via.,  of  a  dark  blue, 
difflculty  in  running  it  down ;  but,  as  the  animal  or,  as  Dr.  Burchell  describes  it,  of  a  light  hue  of 
holds,  for  the  most  part,  to  hilly  and  stony  Indian  ink.  •••*•* 
ground,  andsuch  as  is  wooded  withal,  the  chase —  “  Hippopotami  are  not  found  inall  parts  of  the 

even  if  successful — usually  proves  an  arduous  river,  but  only  in  certain  localities.  On  ap- 
one.”  proadiing  their  favorite  haunts,  the  natives  keep 

The  monster  hippopotamus  was  not  unfre-  a  very  sharp  look-out  for  the  animals,  whose 
quently  encountered,  and  fearlessly  attacked,  presence  is  often  known  by  their  snorts  and 
Linnmns  believed  this  animal  to  be  the  Bebe-  grunts,  while  splashing  and  blowing  in  the 
moth  of  Job.  water,  or  (riiould  there  be  no  interruption  to  the 

“  The  hippopotamus  is  generally  distributed  view)  by  the  ripple  on  the  surface,  long  before 
in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  from  the  they  are  actually  seen. 

confines  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  about  the  22d  or  “  As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  hippopotami 
23d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  found  in  is  ascertained,  one  or  more  of  the  most  skillful 
none  of  the  African  rivers  that  fall  into  the  and  intrepid  of  the  hunters  stand  prepared  with 
Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile,  and  in  that  part  the  harpoons ;  while  the  rest  make  ready  to 
of  it  only  which  runs  through  Upper  Egypt,  or  launch  the  canoes,  should  the  attack  prove  suc- 
in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia.  It  is,  how-  cessful.  The  bustle  and  noise  caused  by  these 
ever,  receding  fast  before  civilization.  It  in-  preparations  gradually  sulfide.  Conversation 
habits  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  is  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  and  every  one  is  on 

“  Formerly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  qui-vive.  The  snorting  and  plunging  become 
it  existed  in  parts  of  Asia ;  but  the  species  is  now  every  moment  more  distinct ;  but  a  bend  in  the 
extinct  on  that  continent.  stream  still  hides  the  animals  from  view.  The 

“  There  are  stud  to  be  two  species  of  hippopo-  angle  being  passed,  several  dark  objects  are 
tami  in  Africa,  namely,  the  fappopoUmus  amphi-  seen  floating  listlessly  on  the  water,  looking 
&(Ht,  and  the  kippopctamiu  LiberieMiM — the  latter  more  like  the  crests  of  sunken  rocks,  than  llv- 
being  described  as  very  much  the  smaller  of  the  ing  creatures.  Ever  and  anon,  one  or  other  of 
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“  As  soon  as  the  hippopotamus  is  struck,  one 
or  more  of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  from  off  the 
raft,  and  hasten  to  the  shore  with  the  harpoon- 
line,  and  take  a  ‘round  turn ’with  it  about  a 
tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds,  so  that  the  animal  may 
either  be  ‘brought  up’  at  once,  or,  should 
there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line,  ‘  played  ’ 
(to  liken  small  things  to  great)  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  salmon  by  the  fisherman.  But  if  time 
should  not  admit  of  the  line  being  passed  round 
a  tree,  or  the  like,  both  line  and  ‘  buoy  ’  are 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  animal  goes 
wheresoever  he  chooses. 


the  shapeless  masses  is  submerged,  but  soon 
again  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  On, 
on,  glides  the  raft  with  its  sable  crew,  who  are 
now  worked  up  to  the  highest  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  At  last,  the  raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
herd,  who  appear  quite  unconscious  of  danger. 
Presently,  one  of  the  animals  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  raft.  Now  is  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  The  foremost  harpooner  raises  himself  to 
his  full  hight  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the 
blow,  and  the  next  instant  the  fatal  iron  de¬ 
scends  with  unerring  accuracy  in  the  body  of 
the  hippopotamus. 
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from  its  adaptability,  but  from  its  choapness, 
being  the  great  speciality  for  this  purpose. 

The  earliest  pens,  such  as  were  used  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  papyrus  with  a  fluid  ink,  appear  to  hare 
been  made  of  reeds.  In  our  translations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  word  pen  refers 
cither  to  an  Iron  thjle,  used  with  a^xed  tablets, 
or  to  a  reed — quills  not  having  been  introduced 
earlier  than  the  Wth  century.  It  is  uncertain 
what  particular  kind  of  reed  was  used  fur  mak¬ 
ing  pens,  but  it  is  described  as  a  small,  hard, 
round  cane,  about  the  sizt  of  a  large  s^van’8 
quill.  The  supply  of  these  reeds  was  obtained 
from  Egypt,  Cairo,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Arme¬ 
nia.  Chardin  and  Toumefort  desoriI)c  a  kind 
of  reeds  used  for  pens  in  Persia.  These  rci-ds 
are  collected  near  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  they  are  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  East  After  being  cut,  they  arc  deposited 
for  some  months  nnder  a  dunghill,  when  they 
assume  a  mixed  black  and  yellow  color,  acquire 
a  fine  polish  and  a  considerable  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness,  and  the  internal  pith  dries  up  into  a  mem¬ 
brane  which  is  easily  detached.  Reed  pens  are 
still  in  use,  and  they  suit  the  Arabic  character 
tetter  than  quill  or  metal  pens.  The  Arab,  in 
■wTiting,  places  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  or  upon 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  or  upon  a  dozen  or 
more  pieces  of  paper  attached  together  at  the 
four  corners,  and  resembling  a  thin  book,  which 
he  rests  on  hie  knee.  The  ink  used  is  very  thick 
and  gummy. 

Although  the  quills  used  for  pens  ore  chiefly 
from  the  goose,  those  from  the  swan  and  crow 
are  much  esteemed ;  and,  besides  these,  the  os¬ 
trich,  turkey  and  other  birds  occasionally  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  supply.  Most  of  the  goose-quills 
manufactured  are  from  the  Netherlands.  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia  and  Poland.  Before  the  general 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAKUTACTORT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
MEDAIXION  PEN  COHPANT. 

The  Pen  and  the  Press  have  together  recorded 
the  events  and  experiences  of  many  centuries, 
and  to  their  joint  agency  we  are  mainly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  blessings  of  civilization.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  discuss 
the  effects  produced  by  these  great  moral  en¬ 
gines,  but  briefly  to  trace  the  hisstory  of  one  of 
them — the  Pen — and,  by  comparison,  show  the 
superiority  of  the  materials  used,  as  weU  as  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  construction,  at 
the  present  time,  in  contrast  with  previous  ages. 
,  Ab  long  as  people  wrote  upon  tables  covered 
with  wax,  they  were  obliged  to  use  a  efyle  or 
bodkin  made  of  bone,  metal  or  some  other  hard 
substance  ;  but  when  they  began  to  write  with 
colored  liquids,  they  employed,  a  reed  ;  after 
which  quills  and  feathers  came  in  fashion,  these 
finally  giving  way  to  metals — steel,  not  only 
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having  been  drcsfied  and  flniKbcd, 
a  portion  of  the  barb  is  stripped  oft’, 
so  as  to  occupy  less  room  in  pack¬ 
ing,  when  they  are  counted  in  bun¬ 
dles,  packed,  and  are  ready  for  the 
merchant.  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  several  other  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  dressing  quills. 

While  quill  pens  were  in  vog^e, 
the  occupation  of  a  pen-cutter,  or 
maker,  was  one  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  ;  not  one  in  five  of  those 
who  used  pens,  could  make  one ; 
and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  a  certain  house 
ill  Shoe-lane,  London,  disposed  of 
over  6,000,000  quill  pens  per  annum. 
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It  W'as  also  quite  common  at  that  time  to  cut  the 
barrels  of  quills*  into  several  liens,  each  being 
afli.xeiLto  handles  when  used,  as  is  now  done 
with  metallic  pens. 

From  the  softening  of  the  quill  pen  by  the 
ink,  and  the  wear  of  the  points  by  friction,  fre¬ 
quent  mending  was  required,  or  very  bad  writ¬ 
ing  was  the  result  The  first  attempts  to  ren¬ 
der  pens  more  durable  consisted  in  arming  the 
nilis  with  metallic  points.  Pens  were  also  con¬ 
structed  of  horn,  tortoise  and  other  shells,  and 
also  of  glass — the  nibs  in  some  cases  being 
formed  of  precious  stones.  Probably  this  last 
operation  was  first  practiced  some  forty  years 
since.  The  horn  and  shell  pens,  after  being  cut 
in  shape,  were  softened  in  warm  water,  when 
.small  pieces  of  diamond,  ruby,  etc.,  were  im- 


introduction  of  metallic  pens,  as  many  as  twen¬ 
ty-seven  million  quills  had  been  received  in 
Great  Britain,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  in  a  single 
year.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  geese  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  such  a  supply  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  each  wing  produces  about 
five  good  quills,  and  that  by  careful  manage¬ 
ment  a  goose  may  afford  twenty  quills  during  a 
year.  As  they  come  from  the  bird,  quills  are 
covered  with  a  momliranc,  and  are  tough  and 
soft,  so  that  they  will  not  make  a  clean  slit ; 
they  arc  also  opaque,  and  the  vascular  mem¬ 
brane  adheres  strongly  to  the  interior  surface 
of  the  barrel.  These  defects  arc  got  rid  of  and 
the  quills  prepared  for  market  by  the  operations 
of  the  quill-dressing,  or  quUl-dutching.  They  are 
first  assorted,  according  to  the  length  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  barrel,  into  primes,  seconds  and  pinions. 
They  are  then  clarified  by  the  removal  of  the 
membranous  skin,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
plunged  for  a  short  time  into  hot  sand,  the  heat 
causing  the  outer  skin  to  crack  and  peel  off — 
its  removal  being  facilitated  by  scraping  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  At  the  same  time  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  becomes  shrivelled  up,  and 
falls  down  toward  the  point  of  the  quill.  The 
effect  of  the  heat  is  alw  to  consume  or  dry  up 
the  oily  matter  of  the  quill,  and  thus  to  render 
the  barrel  tran.'^parent.  This  process,  which  is 
often  repeated  many  times,  is  called  dutdiing, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  its  first  hav¬ 
ing  been  adopted  in  Holland.  The  heat  requires 
regulation,  or  the  barrel  would  be  injured ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  process  is  to  give  to  the  barrels 
the  color  of  fine,  thin  horn,  or  an  impure  white. 
In  some  cases  a  uniform  yellow  hue  is  produced 
by  dipping  them  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  this 
process  also  hardens  them.  Quills  may  also  bo 
hardened  by  steeping  for  a  few  minutes  in  alum- 
water,  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  quills 
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l)cddod  into  the  points  by  pressure.  Thin  pieces 
of  gold  or  other  metal  have  also  been  attached 
to  the  tortoise  .shell.  The  modern  gold  pen  ha.s 
its  points  tipped  with  rhodium,  iridium  or  o.smi- 
um — although  in  some  cases  rubies  and  other 
jewels  are  employed.  Pens  have  also  been 
made  of  palladium,  gold  and  silver  alloy,  silver, 
and  other  precious  metals ;  being  pointed  as 
above,  and  as  the  ink  cannot  act  upon  them, 
they  are  almost  iiidestructable  by  ordinary 
usage.  They,  however,  are  very  costly,  easily 
liable  to  iiyury  from  accident,  and  in  many 
cases  are  entirely  deficient  of  the  elasticity  and 
freedom  required  to  give  ease  in  writing.  All 
these  diflSculties  are  readily  overcome  by  the  | 
use  of  a  well-constructed  steel  pen.  From  the 
nature  of  the  metal,  when  properly  tempered, 
the  tensibility  is  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
operator ;  it  discharges  the  liquid  promptly,  and 
in  every  respect  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  material  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  an 
wonomical  point  of  view,  the  effect  is  also  most 
striking.  A  jewel-pointed  gold  pen  costa  more 
than  five  hundred  steel  pens.  Allowing  each  of 
the  latter  to  continue  in  use  for  one  week — we 
often  use  one  a  whole  month — it  will  take 
almut  ten  years  to  consume  them.  It  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  utterly  impowible  to  find  the  indi- 1 


vidual  that  ever  used  a  single  pen,  of  any  kind, 
one-third  of  that  time. 

The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  steel  pens  for 
writing  is  in  1803,  when  a  Mr.  Wise,  of  London, 
constructed  barrel-pens  of  that  metal,  mounted 
in  a  bone  case  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  These 
pens  were  expensive,  and  not  very  succes.“ful  ; 
they  however  served  a  good  purpose,  by  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  a  Isjtter  article.  About  tin! 
year  1822,  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
who  had  long  experimented  the  manufacture  of 
steel  pens,  became  so  successful  in  their  produc¬ 
tion,  that  he  at  once  determined  on  making  them 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  time  was  most 
propitious ;  a  demand  was  readily  created,  and 
from  that  moment  the  manufacture  became  an 
important  accessory  to  the  useful  art.s.  Birm¬ 
ingham  is  the  great  workshop  for  steel  pens  ; 
many  firms  are  now  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  from  the  adaptation  of  machinery  the  pro¬ 
ducts  have  not  only  been  greatly  iwrfected,  but 
their  cost  has  been  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  a 
gros.s  now  to  a  single  pen  formerly.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  1855  over  500,000,000  sIih  I 
pens  were  made  in  Birmingham,  and  that  300 
tuns  of  metal  was  required  for  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

About  the  year  1840,  steel  pens  having  become 
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Barnett,  since  well  known  as  the 
treasurer  of  Burton’s  Theater,  a  com- 
panj  was  formed,  and  a  capital 
amounting  to  $200,000  expended. 
A  large  factory  was  erected  on  Fifth 
street,  in  this  city,  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  machinery  and  fixtures  pro¬ 
cured,  operations  commenced,  and 
ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  pens  pro¬ 
duced,  many  of  them  of  excellent 
quality;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
impetus  with  which  the  afiair  was 
started,  it  met  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  those  before  mentioned.  We 
learn  of  no  attempts  to  resuscitate 
the  business  until  1852,  when  some 
Birmingham  men,  who  claimed  to  be 
experts,  induced  certain  capitalists 
in  New  Jersey  to  '■  try  their  money  ” 
in  the  operation.  One  after  the 
other,  two  or  three  companies  ex¬ 
pended  large  amounts,  each  wiUi 
no  better  pecuniary  results  than  had 
been  before  arrived  at. 

Probably  these  latter  failures  weae 
caused  more  by  the  mode  of  busineas 
management  than  imperfections  in 
in  considi'rablo  demand  in  this  country,  and  the  I  tflc  manufacture.  Instead  of  giving  their  pro- 
faot  of  their  almost  universal  adoption  being  al-  ducts  originality,  the  parties  aimed  only  to  du- 
ready  apparent,  the  cupidity  of  certain  parties  ,  pilcate  the  shapes  and  trade  marks  of  the  En- 
was  excited,  and  they  resolved  to  present  steel  1  glish  pens.  As  in  railroad  iron  and  many  other 
pens  of  homo  manufacture  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  favor.  The  first  effort  was  by  a 
company  in  Massiichusetts,  who  per¬ 
fected  some  fiiir  specimens  for  that 
early  day  ;  but,  owing  to  inexperience 
and  the  absence  of  proper  tools,  tool 
makers,  and  a  knowledge  of  slitting, 
tempering  and  finishing,  their  pro¬ 
ducts  lacked  uniformity  of  quality; 
thus  the  enterprise  failed.  Soon  after, 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  dealers 
in  stationery  iu  this  city  e.xperimented 
in  steel  pen  manufacture.  We  remem¬ 
ber  one  of  them  who  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  in  Brooklyn,  and  who,  after  ex¬ 
pending  some  $1.5,000,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Eiistern  company.  An¬ 
other  erected  his  works  in  New  Jersey, 
and  for  some  months  battle<l  manfully 
for  success  ;  finally  he  “  felt  ”  he  must 
follow  his  illustrious  preileccssors.  The 
late  C.  C.  Wright,  long  known  as  a 
prominent  engraver  and  die-sinker, 
made  a  moat  strenuous  effort  to  per¬ 
manently  establish  this  manufacture. 

Through  his  influence,  aided  by  J.  C. 
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products,  the  foreign  capitalists  were  bound  to 
undersell  and  drive  the  others  out  of  the 
trade.  Having  a  great  advantage  in  the  price 
of  labor,  this  end  was  readily  accomplished ; 
and  when  the  market  was  again  clear  of  im¬ 
pediments,  they  would  bring  forward  an  infe¬ 
rior  article  at  a  much  increased  price,  and 
thus  make  good  their  losses.  This  mode  of 
operating  has  finally  been  “  played  out.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  not  only  has  the  acme  of 
excellence  been  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  steel  pens,  but  their  decided  superior¬ 
ity  is  rapidly  checking  importations,  thus  dis¬ 
tributing  among  our  own  people  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  per  annum  that  formerly  went 
abroad. 

This  national  triumph  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  number  of  able  and  spirited  individuals, 
who  associated  themselves  together,  according 
to  the  General  Manufacturing  Law 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Wa.<ihington  Medallion  Pen 
Company.”  They  commenced  oper¬ 
ations  by  erecting  a  substantial 
factory  on  Thirty-seventh  street,  be¬ 
tween  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues, 
in  this  city.  After  securing  “  com¬ 
petent  artisans,”  they,  at  an  early 
day,  discovered  the  rock  on  which 
all  their  predecessors  were  wrecked 
— adherence  to  English  styles  and 
trade-marks — which  necessitated  a 
competition  in  the  market  at  tho 
prices  at  which  English  pens  were 
offered ;  presenting  no  new  feature 
to  the  consumers,  they  could  not  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  the  people  or 
engage  tho  interests  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  To  sail  clear  of  this  rock 
the  eflbrts  of  this  Company  were 


directed.  Adopting  the  prinei]ile 
that  varidtf  is  not  a  necessity  with 
tho  consumer — but,  on  the  contrary, 
ttni/ormily  in  excellence  and  designa¬ 
tion  would  more  certainly  meet  the 
gn'at  public  desire — it  instituted 
thorough  experiments  with  all  known 
styles  of  steel  pens,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  entirely  new  shapes,  with  the 
view  to  ascertain  what  shape  would 
produce  the  must  natural  and  gener¬ 
ally  agreeable  action.  With  this 
view,  and  after  fully  six  months  de¬ 
voted  to  experiments,  they  perfected 
a  jK'n  of  unrivaled  shape  and  excel¬ 
lence — to  protect  which  from  in¬ 
fringement  they  adopted  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  a  medallion  head  of  Washington  ;  this  is 
secured  by  letters  patent,  and  is  stamped  on 
every  pen.  Thus  fully  comprehending  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  this  important  branch  of 
manufactures,  and  boldly  striking  out  a  new 
path  in  accordance  with  them,  this  Company  ha.s 
firmly  planted  this  new  interest  on  American 
soil. 

In  our  perambulations  a  short  time  since  we 
visited  this  establishment.  Finding  the  manu¬ 
facture  much  more  extensive  and  intricate  than 
we  had  supposed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
exceedingly  interesting,  we  determined  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  a  pictorial  description. 

There  are  about  twenty  separate  operations, 
several  of  which  arc  distinct  trades,  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  steel  pen ;  ciich  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  require  a  master  workman  at  its  head. 
We  will  endeavor  to  follow  tho  process  as  pur 
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Rowl  at  tha  establishment  of  the  Washinnitoii  ami  ntiuircs  that  delicate  manipulation  and  .at- 
Mcdallion  Pen  Company.  The  pens  progress  tention  for  which  the  sex  is^ remarkable, 
through  the  factory  in  “lots”  of  alxuit  one  him-  The  machines  for  catting  out,  piercing,  rais- 
dred  gross.  Each  “  lot  ”  is  accompanied  by  a  ing  and  slitting  are  small  presses  in  which  the 
ticket,  on  which  is  recorded  all  the  operations  power  is  derived  from  the  screw  and  lever  ;  the 
and  other  remarks  during  their  progress.  Thus  manner  of  operating  them  will  be  understood 
when  a  lot  is  flni.shed,  although  it  has  been  from  by  obwrving  the  illustrations.  In  cutting  out, 
twenty  to  thirty  days  in  the  eoursc  of  mauufac-  the  punch  is  afli.xed  to  the  end  of  the  screvr ; 
ture,  the  date  each  process  was  performed,  the  the  die,  with  an  opening  in  which  the  punch  fits 
names  of  the  operatives  in  each  trade,  together  with  the  greatest  nicety,  is  on  the  bod  iminedi- 
with  the  weight  of  the  lot,  are  recorded.  As  we  ately  beneath  the  punch.  A  ribbon  of  steel  is 
proewd  the  great  value  of  this  system  will  lie  adjusted  on  the  die,  the  punch  brought  down  by 
luiulc  apparent.  a  smart  pull  at  the  lever,  and  the  blank,  or  bit 

The  steel  is  received  at  the  factory  in  sheets  ;  of  steel  suitable  for  a  pen,  falls  into  a  recepta- 
after  being  cut  in  strips  of  the  desired  dimon-  cle  underneath.  This  manipulation  requires 
sions,  it  is  immersed  in  “  pickle,”  a  weak  solu-  care  to  avoid  waste,  as  also  attention  in  oKserv- 
tion  of  acid,  to  remove  scales  and  dirt.  It  is  ing  that  the  die  and  punch  remain  in  perfect 
now  subject  to  the  rolling  process,  which  is  ac-  order.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  a  skill- 
complishcd,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  by  be-  ful  operator  has  been  known  to  cut  out  300 
ing  passed  lictwcen  chilled  rollers  until  it  acquires  gross— -that  is,  43.200  blanks — in  a  single  day. 
the  requisite  thinness.  Thus  an  ugly  black  After  being  weighed  in  lots  of  about  one 
plate  of  steel  is  transformed  into  delicate  me-  hundred  gro.ss,  the  blanks  are  taken  to  the 
tallic  ribbons,  beautifully  bright  and  supple,  so  piercing  presses.  This  operation  is  performed 
as  to  move  about  on  the  hands  like  nothing  we  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  catting 
can  think  of  but  twining  snakes.  out ;  only,  instead  of  a  band  of  steel,  the  opera- 

Theso  ribbons  of  steel  are  taken  to  one  of  tive  has  to  place  into  the  tools  the  small 
(he  long  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  These  rooms  “  blank,”  of  the  dimensions  of  a  pen;  This  pro¬ 
arc  filled  with  drops  and  presses ;  before  each  cess  perforates  the  pen  at  the  top  of  the  slit, 
machine  a  female  operative  is  seated.  As  in  all  Until  this  last  mentioned  process  the  steel  has 
steel  ])en  factories,  there  is  an  abundance  of  retained  some  portion  of  its  elasticity,  which  it 
light ;  and  warmth,  ventilation  and  cleanliness  now  becomes  necessary  to  remove,  as  in  several 
are  fully  attended  to.  The  work  is  admirably  of  the  following  operations  it  must  be  entirely 
fitted  for  females,  as  it  is  light  and  wholesome,  devoid  of  temper,  and  as  pliable  as  lead.  To 
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uccoiuplibh  this  tLu  blanks  ai-c  taken  to  the  inuUle 
room.  The  muffles  are  large  circular  ovens,  os 
depicted  by  the  engraving.  The  blanks,  min¬ 
gled  with  carbon,  arc  placed  in  iron  boxes, 
which  are  put  into  the  muffle  and  subjected  to 
a  uniform  red  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool — thus 
the  annealing  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

The  next  operation  is  stamping ;  this  is  done 
by  drop-pre.sses.  The  device  or  stamp  is  affixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hammer ;  the  blank  is 
placed  on  a  bed  of  soft  steel.  The  hammer  is 
worked  by  the  foot,  thus  leaving  the  hands  free 
to  place  and  remove  the  blank:N  There  are  two 
stampings— the  first  the  portrait  of  Washington  ; 
the  second,  the  trade-mark,  “  Washington  Me¬ 
dallion  Pen  ;  patented  1856.” 

The  raising  or  shaping  process  comes  next  in 
order.  This  is  done  on  presses  similar  to  those 
used  in  cutting  out.  The  die  has  the  shape  of 
the  pen  sunk  into  it,  and  the  punch  is  a  fac 
simile  in  relievo.  This  operation  shapes  the 
pen  as  seen  when  in  use.  When  it  is  completed 
they  are  again  taken* to  the  muffle  for  hardening. 
This  is  efiected  by  plunging  them  in  bulk,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  into  an  oil  bafli.  After  draining  they  are 
immersed  in  a  chemical  solution  to  remove  the 
oil,  scales  and  dirt,  and  then  put  in  revolving 
cans  filled  with  saw-dust,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  steel  perfectly — which  done,  they 
are  ready  for  tempering. 

The  tempering  is  a  process  requiring  great 


skill  and  experience,  as  it  is  a  nice  point  to  deter¬ 
mine,  by  the  color,  the  exact  moment  the  desired 
elasticity  is  attained.  The  apparatus  used  for 
this  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder  or  barrel,  which 
is  revolved  over  an  OjKjn  furnace,  with  a  coke 
fire,  and  reminds  one  of  a  coffee-roasting  ma¬ 
chine.  One  end  of  the  bai’rel  is  ojK-'n.  While  it 
is  rotated  the  master-workman  imurs  in  a  batch 
of  pens,  which  he  regulates  during  the  operation, 
occasionally  withdrawing  a  few  on  a  spoon  to 
examine  them ;  at  the  proper  moment  they  are 
turned  out  on  metallic  trays  and  cooled  as 
speedily  as  possible.  , 

The  scouring  is  done  in  a  seric.s  of  cans  of  the 
capacity  of  about  half  a  bushel  each  ;  these!  are 
affixed  to  a  shaft  with  pullics  ;  the  pens,  with  a 
mixture  of  sand,  arc  inclosed  in  the  cans ;  the 
shaft  is  then  rotated  at  a  velocity  of  about 
thirty  revolutions  per  minute.  In  a  few  hours 
they  become  pt'rfe'ctly  white  and  clear,  when 
they  are  ready  for  grinding. 

In  grinding,  each  pen  is  held  in  a  pair  of 
pinchers,  specially  constructed,  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  against  a  rotating  emery  wheel.  Here 
another  rapid  and  most  dexterous  process  is  ob¬ 
servable.  A  tray  of  pens  being  placed  most 
conveniently  to  the  grinder,  one  of  them  is 
caught  in  the  left  hand  ;  it  is  then  fixed  in  the 
pinchers ;  a  momentary  hiss  is  hoard  as  it  is  held 
against  the  revolving  wheel,  and  with  a  heit  the 
pen  is  jerked  out  among  those  which  have  gone 
through  the  operation.  Each  pen  requires  two 
grindings,  one  longitudinal  and  the  other  cross- 
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wise,  that  the  mbs  may  not  lose  their  due  elas¬ 
ticity. 

Slitting  is  the  ne.xt  operation  ;  it  is  done  with 
presses,  the  same  as  those  used  for  raising,  etc. 
The  slit  is  made  by  means  of  a  chisel  or  wedge, 
with  a  flat  side  fi.\ed  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  the 
descending  screw  of  which  has  also  a  chisel  or 
cutter,  which  very  accurately  corresponds  with 
the  former.  The  proper  .“litting  of  the  pen  will 
be  found,  on  due  consideration,  no  easy  task. 


Let  those  who  regard  it  otherwi.<o  take  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  try  the  experiment  with  a  piece  of 
tin  or  lead,  and  look  what  a  gaping,  wedge-like 
aperture  there  will  be.  Compare  this,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  with  a  steel  jien,  which  requires  to  lie 
pressed  on  the  thumb  nail  to  show  that  it  is  slit, 
and  the  contrast  will  be  fully  apparent.  And 
yet  so  sharp  and  nicely  tempered  is  the  slitting 
tool,  and  so  accurately  is  the  place  of  the  pirn 
determined  tiy  means  of  a  guard,  that  a  girl  can 
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harJly  put  it  iu  a  wrong  po¬ 
sition  ;  and  a  pou  slit  aside 
of  the  center  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  So  perfect  is  the  slit 
that  it  udmits  of  no  improve¬ 
ment  Although  now  com¬ 
plete  in  shape,  several  other 
processes  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  they  are  ready 
for  market.'  Slitting  leaves 
a  burr  on  the  point— there¬ 
fore  polishing  is  necessary, 
which  is  done  in  the  revolv¬ 
ing  cans,  the  accompaniment 
being  the  saw-dust  of  box¬ 
wood.  When  removed  from 
this  dust  they  are  as  bright 
as  silver.  In  this  condition 
they  arc  again  put  in  the 
tempering  barrel,  but  this 
time  to  color  or  bronze  them ; 
they  are  allowed  to  remain 
but  a  few  moments,  during 
which  time  their  former  tem¬ 
pering  is  not  affected.  After 
bronzing,  the  pens  arc  var 
nished.  The  solution  used  for 
this  purpose  is  jM^culiar  to  the 
establishment  and  therefore 
secret.  In  this  solution  the 
pens  arc  immersed,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  open  air  to  dry 
the  varnish.  As  the  pens  have 
a  tendency  to  stick  together; 
the  workmen  exhibit  no  lit- 
tie  dexterity  while  tossing  and  moving  them 
about  at  this  stage  of  the  process  ;  for,  not  only 
are  the  pens  eflectually  separated  and  scattered, 
but  not  one  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  floor. 

On  the  completion  of  the  varnishing,  the  pens 
are  taken  to  the  warerooms  for  inspection  and 
assorting.  In  this  process  it  is  Intended  to  re¬ 
ject  every  pen  that  lias  been  damaged  in  the 
numerous  manipulations  it  has  gone  through, 
and  in  either  of  which  it  is  liable  to  fatal  in¬ 
jury.  The  inspection  is  an  extensive  operation, 
for,  besides  the  superficial  examination,  each  pen 
must  have  Its  temper  tested,  and  the  slit  proven 
by  springing  on  the  thumb  nail.  At  this  estal)- 
*  lishmeut  there  arc  no  “  seconds the  least  in¬ 
accuracy  rejects  a  pen,  and  this  rejection  is  final. 
It  is  thrown  aside  for  scrap  steel.  Other  manu¬ 
facturers  stdl  their  second  at  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  than  the  usual  prices,  but  this  com¬ 
pany  have  determined  to  sell  none  but  perfect 
pens.  After  the  best  pens  are  selected  out  they 


are  counted,  laid  iu  piles  with  great  regularity, 
put  in  boxes  holding  one  gross  each,  labeled  and 
sealed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

We  were  shown  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
steel  pen,  at  the  works  of  the  Wa-shington  Me¬ 
dallion  Pen  Company,  which,  although  not  a 
steel  pen,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it  that  we  make 
a  passing  note  of  it.  It  is  a  newly  invented  pen¬ 
holder,  which  we  are  informed  has  l)ccn  patented 
under  the  title  of  the  Washington  Medallion 
Pen-holder.  It  is  briefly  described  by  stating 
that  it  dili'ers  from  aU  other  metallic  pen-holders, 
in  this  respect — it  receives  and  holds  the  pen 
firmly,  and  in  a  perfectly  proper  position- 
straight  with  the  handle,  on  the  outside  of  (he  bar¬ 
rel  or  tube  ;  whereas,  all  other  metallic  pen¬ 
holders  are  so  constructed  a.s  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  heel  of  the  pen  to  be  stuck  into  the 
tube,  whereby  pens  are  usually  improperly  held, 
and  with  difficulty  removed.  When  a  pen  is 
adjusted  in  this  new  holder,  pen  and  holder  pn‘- 
sent  the  appearance  of  being  one  piece  of  steel, 
so  perfectly  are  they  adapted  to  each  other. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  art.  as  compared  with 
almost  all  hthers,  is  this ;  the  cjuality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  does  not  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the 
regular  machinery  of  the  establishment.  In 
nearly  all  other  mechanic  arts,  the  product  is 
characterized  by  the  quality  of  the  machinery 
used,  whereas,  in  this  peculiar  art,  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  although  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind, 
plays  only  a  secondary  ])art.  being  used  simply 
to  operate  the  tools  with  which  the  various  pro- 
ces.scs  are  ix'rfoimed — the  tools  being  put  in  or 
attached  to  the  presses  and  removed  at  ploasun?. 
Upon  the  malfe  and  perfect  truthfulness  of  the 
tools  depend  the  quality  of  the  pens.  The  tools 
arc  manufactured  on  the  premises  by  artists  who 
are  known  as  pen-tool  makers.  These  tool 
makers  rank  in  Biimingham  as  the  best  mechan¬ 
ics  in  England,  and  command  higher  wages  than 
any  other  mechanics  in  that  country.  They  are 
the  chiefs  of  their  8hop.s — all  the  work  being 
performed  under  their  charge  and  responsibility. 
They  arc  necessarily  constantly  on  the  watch 
lest  the  tools  get  dull,  or  break,  or  in  some  way 
become  imperfect,  and  require  repairing  or 
making  anew — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  steel  tools  cutting  steel,  not  steel  tools  cut¬ 
ting  wood,  cloth,  or  leather.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  art  is  a  difficult  one.  And  without  that 
which  we  pay  for  liberty — eternal  vigilance- - 
the  steel  pen  cannot  be  made  perfect,  as  a  set 
of  tools  perfect  in  the  morning  may  be  doing 
imperfect  work  before  noon.  Another  necessity 
of  this  peculiar  bnaness  is  that  it  requires  for 
its  successful  prosecution  a  constant  supervising 
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throughout  tbo  various  tradus,  that  work  may 
pass  regularly  through  all  the  numerous  proces¬ 
ses,  from  the  “  cutting  out  ”  of  the  •*  blank  ”  to 
the  inspection,  assorting  and  bosing.  The  least 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a  general  superintendent 
and  the  wheels  get  clogged,  and  the  system  de¬ 
ranged,  and  ruin  soon  ensues. 

In  nine  of  the  numerous  operations  pursued  in 
this  manufacture,  each  pen  has  to  be  singly 
handled  by  the  operative.  All  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  arc  performed  by  females,  who,  by  prac¬ 
tice,  acquire  great  celerity  in  their  movements : 
for  in  this,  os  in  various  other  mechanical  manip¬ 
ulations,  the  finger  is  quicker  than  the  eye. 
The  education  of  the  hand  in  some  trades  is 
a  more  important  matter  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  If  the  reader  ever  watched  the 
type-founder  as  ho  pours  the  melted  metal  into 
the  little  steel  matrix  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  touches  a  spring,  closes  the  orifice,  swings 
the  mold  upward  in  a  way  of  his  own,  touches 
the  spring  and  releases  the  newly  made  metal 
letter,  ho  would  understand  the  peculiar  readiness 
which  the  fingers  acquire  by  constant  practice. 
The  twisting  and  straightening  the  cottons  for 
candles,  the  rolling  up  of  a  cigar,  the  pasting  of 
labels  on  pen  or  match-boxes,  are  all  operations 
which,  simple  as  they  appear,  arc  not  easily  ac¬ 
quired,  and  only  by  application. 

This  Company  employs  about  one  hundred 
operatives,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  are  fe¬ 
males  ;  their  business  is  rapidly  increasing,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  ere  another  year 
their  operations  will  be  quite  as  extensive  ns 
the  largest  Birmingham  manufactories. 

Our  first  experience  with  the  Washington 
Medallion  Pen  was  from  a  few  samples  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  in  October  last.  We  found  them  very  su¬ 
perior,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  throughout  the  establishment. 
Many  friends  who  have  tried  them  coincide  in 
opinion  with  us.  They  are  really  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  writing  pen,  and  as  they  are  of  American 
manufacture,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  super¬ 
sede  all  others  for  home  consumption. 

- - 

ISLES  OF  THE  SEA. 

There  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  the  round  world  has  been 
traversed,  explored,  charted  out,  and  gun-pow¬ 
dered.  There  is  no  place  whither  one  might 
hope  to  go  and  live  and  be  unknown  and  for¬ 
gotten.  China,  with  her  civilization  of  eighty 
centuries,  has  found  all  swept  away  before  the 
juggernaut  of  commerce,  and  her  Celestial  but¬ 
terflies,  embroidered  upon  a  cerulean  ground. 


have  ceased  to  wave  upon  the  shoulders  of  loug- 
cued  Mandarins,  but  go  now  to  enlighten  some 
special  pageant  and  be  then  laid  aside  only  for 
other  great  occasions.  The  close  fitting  trow- 
sers  and  jacket  are  better  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  a  versatile  life.  Japan,  which  Hol¬ 
land  BO  long  coddled  up  to  herself,  like  a  child’s 
bonne  bouche,  or  a  beautiful  Fatima  to  a  prince¬ 
ly  Blue  Beard,  has  found  the  spell  dissolved — 
the  golden  key  of  commerce  has  penetrated  the 
chamber  and  laid  bare  the  harmless  mystery 
which  enshrouded  it.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell 
to  Japanese  screens  and  boxes — to  Chinese 
ivories  and  sandal-wood  fans  ;  to  Nankin  trow- 
sers  and  Pekin  boxes.  The  Oriental  civilization 
has  culminated  in  China  and  Japim,  and  now 
for  a  new  race  for  empire. 

All  old  civilizations  are  yielding  to  commerce 
if  not  to  Christianity.  Africa  is  American, 
English  and  French.  Liberia  is  to  afford  the 
great  barrier  to  the  slave  trade.  The  products 
of  the  soil  developed  by  native  culture,  the  re¬ 
flex  of  American  philantliropy  are  to  be  morj 
valuable  than  human  bones  and  sinews.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  English — the  Ea.stern  and  Western  Ar¬ 
chipelagos,  nominally  native,  arc  still  yielding 
the  fruits  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
cannibal  is  fast  losing  his  dinner  or  growing 
a.«bamcd  of  his  vile  practices. 

The  savage  is  learning  a  more  excellent  way. 
Commerce  is  doing  at  one  sweep  what  solitary 
missionary  endeavor  could  not  accomplish  in  ages. 
The  untutored  mind  will  yield  itself  to  material 
facts  long  before  it  can  digest  abstract  doctrines. 
Our  commerce,  which  is  so  eminently  humaniz¬ 
ing,  should  be  far  more  Christian  than  it  is. 
But  the  progress  is  onward,  and  while  a  more 
genial  and  more  elevated  brotherhood  is  reveal¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  world  it  must  lie  that  the  laws 
of  divine  love  and  harmony  will  grow  also  upon 
human  institutions. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  “  Voyages  of  Captain 
Cook  ”  were  in  the  hands  of  every  youth,  as  the 
only  reliable  and  attractive  records  of  travel.  The 
cannibal  saturnalias  and  the  softer  effeminacy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  be¬ 
came  at  once  the  source  of  disgust,  pity  and  at¬ 
traction.  The  material  promised  a  good  basis 
for  missionary  enterprise,  which  was  not  long 
neglected.  The  Methodist  Church  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  field,  and  their  efforts 
were  greatly  aided  by  the  intervention  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  mortality,  which  weakened  and  depopulated 
the  islands.  Never  was  a  heavier  curse  entailed 
upon  any  people  than  that  which  followed  the 
visit  of  the  English  to  these  simple  islanders. 

Honolulu,  then  a  small  roadstead  fronted  by 
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a  few  native  huts,  and  a  “  tabooed  ”  inclosure, 
is  now  the  site  of  a  populous  town,  with  all  the 
accessories  of  civilization — the  commerce  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  making  this  a  half-way 
house,  Christian  churches,  shops  and  warehouses, 
printing-prcs.ses,  balls  and  parties. 

“  The  Chinese  residents,”  says  the  Pacific  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  “  must  be  at  least  600.  The 
more  respectable  of  the  merchants  are  a  quiet, 
honest  and  peaceable  class ;  and  among  the  King’s 
subjects  he  has  none  more  loyal  than  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  their  praise,  that 
for  years  they  have  maintained  here  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  at  their  own  expense,  a  fire  engine,  which 
is  promptly  manned  at  every  alarm,  and  has 
often  done  great  service  in  checking  the  spread 
of  fires. 

“  Among  the  early  adventurers  to  this  group. 
wx«  a  young  and  enterprising  Chinaman  named 
Chuwun,  who  was  probably  the  pioneer  of  the 
numerous  Chinese  merchants,  who  have  long 
borne  an  active  part  as  tradesmen  at  these 
islands.  It  was  in  the  year  1823,  if  we  arc 
rightly  informed,  that  he  arrived  here — bring¬ 
ing  with  him  a  stock  of  Chinese  goods,  silks 
and  fancy  articles,  and  we  can  readily  imagine 
the  monopoly  he  may  have  enjoyed  for  a  while, 
till  the  report  of  his  success  brought  other  ad¬ 
venturers  from  China  From  that  date  down  to 
the  present  the  Chinese  have  formed  no  insig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  the  foreign  population  of  the 
island-^.  Some  of  them  have  been  large  import¬ 
ers,  and  become  wealthy,  but  generally  they  are 
retailers,  peddlers  or  bakers.  So  long  ago  as 
we  can  remember,  this  amusing  verse  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  announcement  of  a  Chinese  firm  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  : 

‘  Good  people  all,  walk  in  and  biij. 

Of  Sam  and  Mow,  good  cake  and  pie, 

IJread,  hard  or  sofl.  for  land  or  sea, 

Celestial  made,  come  buy  of  we.’  ” 

Recently  these  Chinese  residents  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  in  honor  of  the  King  and  royal 
family.  It  must  have  been  an  occasion  at  once 
unique  and  gorgeous. 

“  The  ‘  festival  ’  consisted  of  a  Ixill,  which  took 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  Novemlier  13,  at  the 
Court-House.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
invitations  had  been  issued,  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  merchants  that  none 
should  be  omitted,  and  it  is  probable  that  over 
one  thousand  persons  visited  the  hall  during  the 
evening.  At  the  outer  door,  which  had  been 
festooned  for  the  occasion,  and  also  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  hall,  visitors  met  and  greeted  the 
Chinese  merchants,  all  dressed  in  the  different 
styles  of  Mandarins.  But  when  their  Majesties 
arrived,  the  long  line  of  Mandarins  bowed  their 


heads  very  low  till  they  passed,  which  is  the 
Chinese  custom  in  the  royal  presence. 

“  On  entering  the  hall,  guests  accosted  tlie 
Sfandarins  Anglaite,  Weong  Chong  Hoffman, 
Chong  Fong  Field,  Ming  Ching  Reiners,  and 
Weong  Kong  Waterman,  dressed  in  Chinese  co.s- 
tume,  fans  included,  who  were  charged  with  the 
duties  of  directors-gencral — a  ball  being  prac¬ 
tically  above  the  comprehen-sion  of  a  Chinaman. 

“  The  decorations  of  the  Hall  wore  a  decidedly 
Chinese  aspect,  and  we  may  say  were  truly  mag¬ 
nificent.  What  first  attracted  the  eye  on  enter¬ 
ing  was  a  canopy  with  a  lounge  for  the  royal 
guests,  constructed  for  the  occasion,  mid  sur¬ 
rounded  with  Chinese  transparencies,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  Hawaiian  and  Chinese  flags.  The 
latter  were  an  entire  novelty  hero,  showing, 
when  spread,  a  monstrous  gilt  and  red  figure,  a 
sort  of  a  dragon  with  wings.  Hanging  in  each 
window  was  a  large  Iwuquct  of  flowers,  repre 
seating  vases,  a  monstrous  spider  with  logs  throe 
feet  in  length,  a  dragon-fly  five  feet  long,  a  but¬ 
terfly  of  equal  dimensions,  etc. 

Opposite  to  the  seat  provided  for  their  Maj¬ 
esties,  and  shining  through  a  iH'autiful  trans¬ 
parency,  which  was  erected  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  was  the  salutation  aloha  tmi,  and  under 
it  the  same  in  Chinese  characters.  In  the  hall 
hung  a  large  octagonal  lantern,  made  for  the 
occasion,  bearing  on  its  sides  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  all  in  motion,  capering  alwut  with 
life-like  precision,  the  workmansliip  of  which 
evinced  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Their  Majesties  airivcd  aliout  half-past  nine, 
soon  after  wliich  the  dancing  commenced. 

“  The  collation  {man  in)  was  porliaps  the  rleli- 
est  and  most  expensive  part  of  tlie  festival.  It 
consisted  of  three  tables  across  the  Hall  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  with  scats  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ladles.  The  taste  displayed  in  getting  up  tl.is 
feast  was  a  little  ahead  of  anything  we  have  ever 
witnessed  here  or  elsewhere.  TIio  tables  seemed 
to  groan  under  the  weight.  Not  the  least  no- 
ticable  were  some  pagodas  and  temples  con¬ 
structed  of  pastry,  but  perfect  imitations  of  Chi¬ 
nese  structures  about  three  feet  high,  witli 
doors,  windows,  and  even  tiny  bells  hanging 
around.  Those  carved  watermelons  ornamented 
with  dragons  and  all  sorts  of  reptiles,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  were  something  we  had  never  before  seen,  and 
should  not  have  known  what  they  were  but  for 
being  informed  by  a  Chinaman.  The  pastry  and 
confectionery  was  mostly  got  up  by  the  Chincsi', 
but  the  meats  and  more  substantial  dishes  were 
provided  by  our  neighbor  Victor,  who  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  former  ones,  convinced  every 
one  that  he  understands  his  business. 
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“  The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly,  though 
the  excessive  crowd  and  the  indiscriminate  assem¬ 
blage  of  all  Honolulu  has  been  freely  commented 
on.  Our  Chinese  friends  may  rest  assured  that 
if  their  efforts  are  an  indication  of  their  hearts, 
they  as  yet  stand  for  above  us  outside  barbarians 
in  oiu"  efforts  to  ‘  honor  the  King.’  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cost  of  the  festival  was  near  four 
thousand  dollars.” 

If  their  Majesties,  as  they  are  called,  could 
not  tind  in  all  this  profusion  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
dragons,  something  to  amuse  them,  they  must  be 
hard  indeed  to  please. 


LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

1b  the  Editor  of  the  United  Slata  Magaixne : 

SiMOHA,  Japan,  Dec.  12,  1856. 

Tiik  Russian  corvette  Olwuzza,  leaving  this 
for  Hong  Kong,  offers  mo  the  rare  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  my  friends  whom  I  left 
in  the  world  behind  me  ;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
it  with  the  more  pleasure  as  it  enables  me  to  re¬ 
deem  a  promise,  which  I  have  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected,  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  doings  and 
whereabouts,  and  about  the  actual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

We  had  a  very  long  voyage,  partly  owing  to 
the  deflciency  of  the  S.an  Jacinto’s  machinery, 
contrary  winds,  Ac.  After  touching  at  Madeira, 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  those 
well-known  resting  places  of  the  old  East  India 
merchantmen— places  which  called  to  our  recol¬ 
lection  the  daring  exploits  of  the  first  navigators 
who  doubled  Africa’s  most  southern  promon¬ 
tory  ;  deprived  Venice  of  its  monopoly  of  East¬ 
ern  trade  and  its  supremacy  of  the  seas  ;  poured 
the  treasures  of  Malacca,  Ceylon  and  the  Moluc¬ 
cas  into  the  City  of  the  Tagus — but  what  need  I 
remind  you  of  things  so  well  known  ?  Lisbon 
has  shared  the  fate  of  its  older  sister,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  proud  and  chivalrous  Por¬ 
tuguese,  the  Albuquerques  and  Mascarenhas, 
who  are  still  lingering  on  the  shores  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  arc  sunk  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  respect  beneath  the  level  of  the  savage 
native  tribes,  whom  they  once  subjected  to  their 
iron  yoke. 

We  arrived  March  21,  1856,  at  Penang,  whore 
Mr.  Townsend  Harris  joined  us,  and  proceeded 
to  Siam,  where  we  were  detained  six  weeks  in 
making  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Siamese, 
with  the  contents  of  which  you  arc  no  doubt 
acquainted.  Siam  is  a  fertile  country,  abound¬ 
ing  in  wood,  ivory,  valuable  hides,  pepper,  tin, 
Ac.,  and  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  treaty  will 
no  doubt  make  it  a  favorable  place  of  resort  for 
American  traders.  The  people  are  a  cunning. 


indolent,  ugly  looking  race  of  naked  savages, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  They  shave 
all  their  hair  except  a  tuft  which  they  leave  on 
the  summit  of  their  head.  The  women  paint 
their  teeth  black  and  their  cheeks  yellow,  and 
exert  the  utmost  endeavors  to  add  to  their  nat¬ 
ural  uglines.s,  and  chew  constantly  betelnut, 
which  is  considered  exceedingly  graceful. 

In  China  we  staid  two  months ;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  English  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  renowned  factories  of  Canton ; 
went  round  the  walls  of  the  last  named  city, 
the  hospitality  of  the  Celestials  not  allowing 
you  the  inside.  Visited  the  spacious  Hongs, 
whore  thousands  of  chests  of  tea  are  piled  up 
ready  to  be  shipped  to  delight  the  whole  world 
with  their  fragrant  weed.  I  had  due  leisure  to 
admire  the  handsome  curiosities  of  ivory  and 
lacquered  wares,  rich  silks  and  crapes. 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1856,  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  perilous  shores  of  the  most  inhos¬ 
pitable  country  in  the  world,  and  dropped  our 
anchor  in  Simoda  harbor. 

After  considerable  dilliculty  and  objection.* 
from  the  Japanese  Government,  we  obtained  a 
temple  for  a  residence,  and  Consul-General 
Townsend  Harris  was  acknowledged  as  such. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since,  and  what  1 
have  seen  of  the  Japanese  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  good-natured  people  on 
the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized  nation  cast  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  exceedingly 
polite,  are  bowing  to  each  other  from  morning 
till  night,  of  a  complexion  nearly  as  white  as 
ours,  and  regular  features.  The  best  harmony 
exists  between  us ;  they  are  even  eager  to  con¬ 
verse  with  foreigners  and  to  learn  useful  infor¬ 
mation  al)Out  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
civilized  world. 

They  are  eager  to  sell  their  merchandise,  and 
where  is  the  man,  whether  he  be  American, 
European  or  Japanese,  who  would  not  part  with 
it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  first  bidder,  without 
caring  whether  that  man  be  of  another  nation 
than  his  own. 

It  is  only  the  laws  of  Japan  personified  and 
enforced  by  a  despotic  Government,  which  main¬ 
tains  its  authority  through  a  system  of  the  most 
refined  reciprocal  espionage  that  the  world  ever 
saw. 

It  is  their  policy  to  keep  Japan  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  they  have  partially  given  in, 
morally  convinced  by  the  physical  force  of 
Commodore  Perry’s  squadron.  But  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  treaty  are  of  no  earthly  avail  what¬ 
ever  to  the  commercial  world ;  it  is  only  a  treaty 
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of  amity  and  frivudtdiip.  So  long  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  coming  to  Japan  can  transact 
business  with  the  native  consumer  or  seller  only 
through  the  intervention  of  Japanese  officials  ; 
so  long  as  the  dollar  is  taken  for  a  third  of  its 
value,  which  puts  buying  for  money  quiie  out 
of  the  question  and  only  allows  barter  trade, 
can  never  flourish.  A  silver  dollar  weighs  just 
as  much  as  three  iszebues,  the  coin  of  Japan, 
and  they  put  them  at  par,  so  that  we  pay  three 
times  the  price  for  everything  we  get.  Their 
wants  for  foreign  produce  and  manufactures 
must  be  created  by  a  free  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eigners,  the  Japanese  having  nearly  no  wants ; 
he  is  very  frugal,  not  addicted  to  strong  drink  ; 
his  dress,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  rank, 
is  exceedingly  plain,  of  domestic  silk  cotton ; 
his  furniture  trifling ;  he  wants  no  chairs  nor 
tables,  his  floor-mat  supplying  both,  on  which 
he  likewise  stretches  himself  at  night.  His 
house  is  neat  but  small,  and  looks  more  like  a 
cart-house  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  frequent  earthquakes  not 
allo^ving  of  any  solid  structures  or  masonry — 
the  destroying  of  a  whole  city  by  an  earthquake 
being  here  a  very  common  occurrence. 

The  harbor  of  Simoda  is  very  unsafe,  (in  a 
violent  typhoon,  which  passed  over  the  land  a 
few  weeks  ago,  all  the  junks  in  the  harbor  were 
driven  ashore,)  and  hardly  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  three  ships  of  the  line  anchored  at  full 
length  of  cable. 

We  had  since  our  arrival  here  only  one  mer¬ 
chantman,  the  General  Pierce,  a  hundred-tun 
schooner,  sailing  under  American  colors,  but 
chartered  by  a  Hong  Kong  house.  She  did  not 
do  any  business  worth  mentioning,  the  Japanese 
preferring  money,  at  the  present  value  of  the 
dollar,  to  merchandise  in  exchange.  She  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  muskets,  which  were 
refused  on  account  of  being  old  fashioned. 
They  were  of  1836,  so  you  see  that  they  are  very 
particular. 

Implements  of  war,  however,  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  c.spcciaily  those  made  after  the  newest 
inventions.  Two  steamers  arc  now  under  way 
of  construction  in  Holland  for  Japanese  account. 

I  expect  hot  times  for  Japan  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  Spring.  English  and  French  squadrons  are 
expected  here.  Those  nations  having  their  hands 
free  and  an  immense  fleet  rotting  in  the  docks 
of  Plymouth  and  Toulon  might,  just  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  make  a  commercial  treaty  at 
tiic  cannon’s  mouth,  especially  England,  which 
never  was  over  scrupulous  in  similar  matters ; 
and  the  treaty  made  by  Admiral  Sterling  is  so 
absurd,  even  humbling  for  England,  and  the 


Admiral  being  treated  by  the  Japanese  very  dis¬ 
courteously,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in 
stirring  times  out  here ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Japan  will  yield  and  open  her  harbors  to 
the  commercial  world. 

Commodore  Possiet,  the  tearer  of  the  ratifled 
Russian  treaty,  (nearly  the  same  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can,)  is  now  here.  He  anticipated  the  arrival 
of  a  Rus.sian  squadron  for  next  Spring,  at  which 
news  the  Japanese  looked  rather  queer.  Our 
solitude  will  be  agreeably  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  Consul  who  will  come  with  the 
squadron.  He  (the  Commodore)  presented  all 
the  guns  of  the  frigate  Diana,  wrecked  here  last 
year,  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  environs  of  Simoda  are  most  beautiful, 
and  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of 
society.  The  country  is  of  a  volcanic  forma¬ 
tion,  many  hills,  the  one  towering  above  the 
other,  and  a  few  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
cultivated  up  to  the  very  top,  on  terraces,  and 
appearing  like  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  base  to 
the  summit.  From  these  mountains  the  eye 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  whose  blue  and  calm  surface  an  ever 
smoking  volcano  arises.  Should  this  mountain 
and  two  hot  sulphcr  wells  be  insufficient  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  agencies,  a 
gentle  earthquake  now  and  then  compensates 
for  our  want  of  observation. 


Astrokomtcai,  Science. — The  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  yearly  sci¬ 
entific  gathering  at  Gla«gow,  stated  as  one  of  the 
results  of  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope,  that  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Newton  a  suspicion 
has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  astronomers  that  laws 
other  than  that  of  gravitation  may  bear  rule  in 
space  ;  and  that  the  nebula  phenomena  revealed 
to  us  by  that  telescope  must  be  governed  by  forces 
difierent  from  those  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 


SONNET- HELOISE  TO  ABELARD-No.  III. 

BY  KUZARETU  OAKES  SMITH. 

RiGirr  royallj,  beloved,  thou  hast  pressed 
AneartT  to  God’s  oracles  to*d;iy. 

Man’s  yes  makes  Woman  lowlier  than  his  nay^ 
Thy  soft  ideal  yestenlay  confessed 
Was  womanhood,  hands  folded  on  her  breast, 

And  cheek  whereon  the  downward  lashes  play, 

A  vestal  bending  at  her  shrine  to  pray— 

Or  trembling  dove  escaped  the  sheltering  nest 
To-day  a  loftier  look,  a  deeper  smile 
Has  shown  thee  nearer  unto  God— and  I 
More  lifted  in  mine  own  esteem  the  while 
Have  lowlier  grown  ;  and  my  communing  eye 
Alevel  with  thine  own,  thou  dost  b^uilo 
Unto  a  softer  look  when  thou  art  nigh. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TBI  rOKTBAIT. 

Our  hietory  is  now  far  enough  advanced  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  exceptional 
character  imposed  on  it  by  the  fatality  of  the 
times.  The  lives  of  our  historical  personages 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  any  other  beings 
in  other  histories  Either  through  caprice,  or 
prudence,  or  terror,  each  one  vails  and  immures 
himself  so  as  to  reveal  nothing  to  the  world,  and 
savage  passions  and  noble  instincts  ciash  to¬ 
gether  in  the  shade  ;  this  will,  therefore,  be,  as 
it  were,  the  subterranean  history  of  that  terrible 
moment  in  which  the  external  tumult  absorbed 
the  attention  of  all,  permitting  no  eye  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  was  hidden  from  the  broad  light  of 
day. 

“Hear  me,  Valentin,”  said  M.  de  Pressy, 
wrapping  himself  in  a  iarge  overcoat,  on  the 
ground  floor ;  “  you  are  drawing  me  from  my 
habits,  and  making  me  cross  the  threshold  of 
my  house ;  this  is  a  serious  matter  1  Can  1  con¬ 
fide  in  your  report  T” 

“  I  swear  to  you.  Monsieur  the  Count,  that  my 
report  deserves  your  entire  confidence.  You 
might  follow  me  with  closed  eyes.  The  Savoy¬ 
ard  singer,  Vincent,  sought  the  house  of  Mad¬ 
ame  the  Countess  for  six  days,  and  finally  dis¬ 
covered  it,  by  aid  of  the  song,  in  Avenue  du 
Tiers,  Na  19.  My  stratagem  was  successful.” 

This  morning,  according  to  your  order,  I 
rented  the  house  No.  18,  in  the  same  avenue, 
and  separated  from  the  other  by  an  elm  walk 
aud  a  garden.  I  then  dismissed  the  porter  with 
a  gratuity.  Finally,  which  was  worth  more 
than  all,  I  glided  from  tree  to  tree  unto.the  gar¬ 
den  wall  of  No.  19,  where  I  saw  and  fully  recog¬ 
nized  Madame  the  Countess,  as  she  cautiously 
opened  a  blind  to  look  out.  Can  Monsieur  the 
Count  desire  better  information  ?” 

“  Videntin,  before  leaving  my  house,  I  wish  to 
be  very  sure  of  the  point  in  question  ;  go  to  my 
toilet-chamber  and  bring  me  the  little  casket  I 
opened  the  other  day  in  your  presence.” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count” 

Valentin  executed  his  conunission,  and 
brought  the  desired  reliquary.  The  Count 
took  the  portrait  from  it,  and,  diowing  it  to 
Valentin  by  the  light  of  a  bunch  of  tapers,  said : 

“  Do  you  know  this  woman  T” 

“  At  first  sight,  Monaeur  the  Count ;  ’tis  as 
like  as  two  fleurs  de  li&  It  is  Madame  the 
Countess.” 

“  Valentin,  do  you  really  believe  that  this  is 
Vou  IV— 24. 


the  portrait  of  the  woman  whom  you  saw  this 
morning  7” 

“  Do  I  believe  so !  there  are  not  two  faces  in 
the  world  like  this — only,  Monsieur  the  Count, 
the  costume  of  this  portrait  is  not  that  of  Mad¬ 
ame  the  Countess,  and — .” 

“  That  is  enough,  Valentin ;  open  the  door  and 
precede  me.” 

Thu  Count  put  on  an  old  hunting-cap,  took 
the  portrait  under  his  arm,  and  crossed  the  ves¬ 
tibule.  Valentin  opened  the  door,  uttering  a 
cry  of  surprise  at  the  same  instant ;  a  man 
crossed  the  threshold  and  entered.  It  was  An- 
drd  Chiuier. 

“  You  are  going  out  T”  asked  he,  stepping 
backward. 

“  Going  out  1”  said  the  Count  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  “  I  was  walking  in  my  vesti¬ 
bule,  awaiting  visitors.  We  heard  the  sound  of 
a  step  in  this  desert  street,  and  Valentin  guessed 
that  it  was  you.” 

“  Do  you  not  receive  every  Thursday !”  asked 
Chdnier. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  Count,  “  but  I  receive 
to-day  in  the  yellow  saloon ;  enter,  enter,  my 
dear  poet  Valentin,  give  M.  Chdnier  a  chair, 
and  then  go  about  your  business.  Well,  Che¬ 
nier,  I  shall  not  ask  you,  what  is  there  newt  I 
do  not  use  this  formula  any  longer ;  but  tell 
me  instead,  what  is  there  old  ?  You  know  that 
we  are  still  in  1788.” 

“  I  know  of  nothing,  my  dear  Count ;  like 
you,  I  live  in  solitude ;  so  do  not  fear — I  can 
teach  you  nothing.  But  you  can  tell  me  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  Me !  ah !  come,  my  dear  poet,  do  not  ask 
me  to  teach  you  the  art  of  making  verses.” 

“  You  possess  a  secret  of  my  life,  de  Pressy.” 

“  How  seriously  you  say  it  I  Let  us  epeak  of 
this  secret.” 

“Since  our  last  interview  I  have  reflected 
deeply,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  know  the 
woman  whose  letter  I  have  shown  you.” 

“And  why  do  you  suppose  this?”  asked  the 
Count,  smiling. 

“  Your  emotion  betrayed  you  last  Thursday  ; 
it  betrays  you  at  this  moment,  despite  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  composure  of  your  features  Yon  do 
know  her.” 

The  Count  threw  his  head  back  upon  his  chair, 
carelessly,  crossed  his  legs,  and  nonchalantly 
stroking  his  chin,  said : 

“  You  are  always  a  poet — your  fancy  deceives 
you.  I  am  never  moved.  Do  you  know  the 
device  of  the  family  de  Pres^T” 

“  No,”  replied  Chdnier  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  Well,”  pursued  the  Count,  taking  a  seal  ring 
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from  hia  finger,  “  look  at  my  arms  and  read  my 
device,  the  Latin  is  not  good,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  more  easily  understood.” 

Andr6  took  the  ring  as  through  complaisance, 
examined  it  carelessly,  and  returned  it  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  asks  an  explanation. 

“  My  dear  poet,  you  are  not  conversant  with 
heraldry,  that  is  clear.  I  bear  azure  with  haddairt 

gM,  in  pale,  with  this  device  :  Ad  omnia  para- 
tui,  (ready  for  all.)  It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a 
glance  at  my  ring  to  suppress  all  emotion  in  my 
self,  if  any  dare  to  appear.  My  device  is  the  cry 
of  my  family ;  it  is  the  voice  of  my  ancestors.  I 
listen  and  obey.” 

Andr6  Chenier  assumed  a  simple  and  im¬ 
posing  attitude ;  his  fia.«hing  eye  shot  forth  fires, 
his  broad  forehead  wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old 
man.  and  be  said  : 

“  Count  de  Pressy,  look  at  the  device  of  your 
ancestors.  This  woman  whom  you  do  not  know 
is  in  danger  of  death.” 

The  Count  sprung  up  involuntarily,  and  let 
fall  on  the  fioor  the  portrait  which  he  liad  held 
concealed  under  his  arm.  Chenier  stooped  has¬ 
tily  and  cried : 

“  It  is  she — it  is  she !” 

M.  de  Pressy  forced  himself  to  calmness,  and 
said,  picking  up  the  pc-trait : 

“  Well,  if  there  is  a  woman  in  danger  of 
death,  it  is  your  duty  to  aid  her.  Then  what 
are  you  doing  here,  M.  Chdnier.” 

“  You  shall  know,  M.  de  Pres.sy,”  cried  the 
poet  in  the  greatest  agitation  ;  it  is  hero,  at 
your  house,  that  I  must  find  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  came  to  you  for  this.  Here  is  the 
billet  which  I  have  received,  but  without  signa¬ 
ture  and  without  addrcs.s.  Listen,  Count  de 
Pressy — “  These  lines  are  the  last  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  me.  I  chose  a  place  of  refuge  in 
which  I  watched  over  you  ;  my  asylum  is  known, 
I  am  betrayed.  This  morning  a  man  crept  mys¬ 
teriously,  under  cover  of  the  trees,  to  the  wall 
of  my  garden.  Yesterday  I  was  imprudent 
enough  to  show  myself  at  the  window,  on  the 
side  of  the  public  street.  There  was  a  spy  of 
my  enemies  there,  disguised  as  a  wandering 
minstrel,  who  could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  seeing 
me.  I  can  give  you  no  other  details.  This  note 
is  the  last  proof  of  the  deep  interest  I  bear  you. 
To-night  I  await  my  doom ;  happily,  in  our 
times,  women,  too,  know  how  to  die.’  ” 

“  Well,  my  dear  Andr<,”  said  the  Count,  with 
a  slight  smile,  “  I  am  much  less  uneasy  after  this 
note.” 

“  What !  does  this  billet  reassure  you  concern¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  a  woman  who  interests  you  7” 

“Yes.” 


“  And  do  you  think  that  your  yet,  calmly  spo¬ 
ken,  will  reassure  me  also?  And  will  you  add 
no  explanation  to  this  perplexing  syllable  7” 

“  Really,  my  dear  poet,  you  are  very  pecu¬ 
liar  I  Cannot  you  give  me  some  explanation  7 
.Speak  to  me  frankly  and  I  will  answer  as  a 
gentleman.” 

“  Unfortunately,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  ; 
it  is  you  who  know  all.” 

“  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  this 
woman  7” 

“  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her.” 

“  You  are  not  acquainted  with  a  woman  who 
writes  to  you  in  folios  7” 

“  No,  I  swear  it  you  by  the  ashes  of  my 
mother.” 

“  Ah !  then  you  have  never  spoken  to  this 
woman  7” 

“  Never.” 

“  But  you  have  seen  her,  since  you  recognized 
her  portrait?” 

“  I  have  seen  her  twice,  but  from  a  distance — 
a  great  distance.” 

“Yes,  Chiuier,  I  believe  you  are  sincere. 
Well,  then,  I  will  fully  reassure  you  ;  this  woman 
is  alarmed  without  cause ;  I  swear  to  you  that 
she  is  in  no  danger.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  this.  Count  de  Pressy?” 

“  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it ;  wait 
a  moment.” 

The  Count  rung,  and  two  minutes  after,  the 
door  of  the  room  opened,  and  t'alentin  entered. 

“  Valentin,”  said  the  Count,  “  you  are  almit 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  note,  after  which 
you  must  give  to  M.  Chenier  the  explanations 
which  he  asks.  I  shall  not  join  in  your  con¬ 
versation.” 

The  Count  leaned  on  the  marble  mantle  and 
gazed  iu  the  mirror. 

The  note  having  been  read  to  Valentin,  the 
latter  spoke  as  follows : 

“  The  person  who  wrote  this  note  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  I  affirm  it  to  you,  on  the  honor  of  an  old 
.sailor.  She  may  sleep  tranquilly  to-night,  des¬ 
pite  the  two  spies  whom  she  has  seen,  and  who 
are  not  dangerous.” 

“  This  must  satisfy  you,  dear  poet,”  said  the 
Count,  “certainly,  Valentin  was  not  prepared 
for  this  interrogation.” 

“  Indeed,”  interrupted  Chenier,  “  all  this  is  very 
surprising — it  confounds  me.  I  see,  truly,  by 
your  calmness,  that  the  danger  docs  not  exist” 

“  But  it  will  exist,”  said  the  Count,  with  a 
mysterious  air,  “  if  you  prolong  this  conversa¬ 
tion  in  my  house.” 

“  Then  you  arc  giving  me  a  dismissal.  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Count  7” 
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»  An  amicable  diemiuial,  be  it  understood.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  is  still  a  dismissal,  Monsieur  de 
Pressy  ;  I  know  now  in  what  manner  you  re¬ 
ceive  your  friends  on  reception  days.” 

“  Dear  poet,  do  you  wish  to  become  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  me?  How  the  devil  do  you  take 
things  ?  Must  we  not  make  mutual  concessions 
in  these  times  ?  Come,  be  reasonable !  Can  we 
dispose  of  our  will,  our  confidence,  our  polite¬ 
ness  even?  Everything  is  in  confusion.  We 
are  neither  the  masters  of  our  virtues  nor  our 
vices.  There  is  something  in  the  style  of  gov¬ 
erning  which  changes  us  into  automatons  and 
counteracts  all  our  natural  movements.  You 
sec,  Andr6,  that  I  know  how  to  speak  reason 
when  it  is  needed.” 

The  Count  had  thrown  exquisite  gentleness  into 
his  voice,  and  touching  affection  in  his  looks. 
Ch6nier  rose,  extended  his  hand  to  the  Count, 
and  said : 

“  I  have  done  my  duty.  If  any  misfortune 
come.s,  my  cona-ience  will  not  reproach  me.” 

“  Right,  my  dear  Aiidri.  said  the  Count, 
cla.sping  his  profR'red  hand ;  “  now  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  every  day,  and  in  every  saloon.  Valen¬ 
tin,  light  M.  Chenier  to  the  vestibule,  and  shut 
the  door  with  the  greatest  care.  You  are  care¬ 
less  sometimes.  Courage  docs  not  forbid  pre¬ 
cautions.” 

Andr6  departed,  and  the  dour  closed  upon 
him,  but  the  last  words  addressed  to  Valentin 
by  the  Count  were  mal-apropas ;  they  over¬ 
reached  their  mark  and  convinced  him  that  the 
Count  was  preparing  to  go  out.  Besides,  on  en¬ 
tering,  Andr6  had  remarked,  in  the  strange  toil¬ 
ette  of  the  Count  and  in  his  embarrassment,  the 
evident  design  of  a  nocturnal  expedition.  The 
occasion  was  too  favorable  to  permit  it  to  es¬ 
cape. 

The  street  was  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  and  the  street  lamps,  set  up  by  Louis 
XIV  in  1786,  as  their  medallions  testified,  shed 
a  light  at  long  intervals,  which  was  still  more 
gloomy  than  the  night  Andr6  posted  himself 
at  the  corner  of  a  lane,  a  short  distance  iVom 
the  Hotel  de  Pressy,  to  wait  for  that  which  he 
was  certain  would  happen. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  M.  de  Pressy, 
preceded  by  Valentin,  came  out  and  walked  up 
the  street.  Andr6  followed  them  on  tiptoe,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  houses,  watching  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  these  two  men,  who  to  him  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  universe. 

He  walked  thus  in  their  steps,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  their  dark  outlines,  holding  his  breath  and 
treading  on  the  grass  which  grew  luxuriantly  in 
the  deserted  streets.  He  followed  them  as  far 


as  the  avenue  which  led  directly  to  his  cottage, 
when  they  stopped  before  a  grating,  opened  a 
gate,  and  entered  a  small  garden. 

A  fearful  despair  seized  the  young  poet.  The 
mystery  was  solved.  The  Count  was  going  to  a 
rendezvous,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  young 
woman  who  inhabited  this  isolated  house ;  M. 
de  Pressy  was  her  lover  1 

So  noble  a  woman,  so  noble  a  heart,  suddenly 
degraded  to  a  vulgar  intrigue,  with  a  servant 
for  a  witness !  The  thought  clouded  the  brow  of 
the  young  poet. 

“  I  will  pass  the  whole  night  before  the  house,” 
said  he.  “  May  the  light  of  day  inspire  me 
with  some  happy  resolution !”  , 

His  limbs  yielded,  and  he  seated  himself  upon 
one  of  the  tufts  of  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
like  a  poor,  wearied  traveler. 

CHAPTER  X. 

AN  CNUPCCTEO  OONRSSION. 

Nothing  is  so  intolerable  as  the  grief  which  is 
not  classed — that  which  has  no  name  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  humanity.  Jealousy  is  but  a  vul¬ 
gar  pain,  the  child  of  self-love ;  confined  to  a 
certain  degree,  common  to  almost  every  organi¬ 
zation,  it  must  even  possess  a  kind  of  pleasing 
stimulant,  since  so  many  people  pass  their  lives 
in  being  jealous,  and  bear  it  very  well;  but 
when  this  plebeian  demon  of  friendly  quarrels 
transforms  itself  into  the  Promethean  vulture ; 
and  when,  instead  of  grazing  the  skin,  it  gnaws 
upon  the  vitals,  oh !  there  is  then  no  name  to 
give  to  this  living  death ;  it  is  more  than  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  it  is  less  than  hell. 

This  intolerable  grief  was,  at  this  moment, 
that  of  Andr6  Chenier.  Since  the  gp:eat  poet 
Prometheus,  all  who  have  essayed  to  steal  the 
celestial  fire  have  suffered,  in  some  hour,  their 
century  on  the  Caucasus.  Andr6  had  seen  the 
Count  de  Pressy  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  trees ;  he  had  heard  a  second  gate 
cautiously  closed,  and  his  eyes  sought  through 
the  grating  for  a  single  ray  of  light  from  the 
windows  of  the  isolated  house.  None  shone 
from  within,  no  sound  could  be  heard,  and  if 
his  ear  seemed  at  times  to  catch  the  murmur  of 
human  voices,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  breezes 
of  the  night  were  rustling  the  leaves  and  pro¬ 
ducing  these  interminable  murmurs  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden. 

But  it  wa-s  not  necessary  to  hear  in  order  to 
know  all,  understand  all,  and  suffer  all.  In  such 
a  position,  what  man  could  have  raised  the 
slightest  doubt  ? 

And  the  hours  passed  away,  if  one  can  call 
hour*  those  eternities  passed  in  the  pangs  of  love. 
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A  Mat  streak  of  opal  shone  over  the  tope  of  the 
trees,  and  the  few  stars  scattered  in  the  somber 
sky  grew  pale  before  this  first  light  of  the  dawn. 
At  this  moment,  which  belongs  neither  to  the 
night  nor  the  day,  Andr4  distinctly  heard  the 
sound  of  a  door  and  of  steps  in  the  garden ; 
they  were  coming  to  the  outer  gate ;  a  new  mys¬ 
tery  was  beginning.  Andr4  hid  himself  behind 
a  clump  of  hawthorn  by  the  side  of  the  fence, 
and  his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogne  was  almost  lost : 

“Have  you  slept  any,  Valentin?” 

“  Very  little.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  I  shall  probably  sleep  the  whole  morning  ; 
do  not  enter  my  chamber  until  the  clock  strikes 
noon.  What  a  night,  Valentin!” 

The  speakers  passed,  and,  crosang  a  road, 
were  lost  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Avenue  du 
Tiers.  Andr4  quitted  his  retreat,  exclaiming, 
with  a  demoniac  smile ; 

“  Yes,  I  overheard,  truly ;  he  uttered  the 
famous  cry  of  joy  of  the  Latin  poet,  ‘  qualit  noz, 
dUdeoquel'  and  I  stiil  live  after  hearing  that 
cry!” 

Wild  and  dark  thoughts  filled  his  heart  and 
choked  his  utterance,  and  delirium  seized  him 
and  inspired  him  with  the  strangest  impulses. 

“  Yes,”  he  ejaculated,  “  and  it  is  in  these  mo¬ 
ments  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  reflect!  Re¬ 
flection  is  the  virtue  of  quiet  epochs.  Bastiles 
are  taken,  kings’  gates  are  forced,  Versailles  and 
the  Tuilleries  are  invaded — and  I  pause  before 
the  gate  of  a  garden !” 

The  poet  shuddered  like  a  guilty  man  before 
the  moment  of  the  crime ;  he  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  Mras  easier  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
a  royal  chateau  than  of  a  house  inhabited  by  a 
woman ;  he  would  not  have  recoiled  before  the 
Bastile  on  the  day  of  assault ;  he  hesitated  be¬ 
fore  a  gate  standing  ajar.  Never  gate  appeared 
to  him  more  firmly  closed.  He  saw  the  vesti¬ 
bule  and  the  stair-case  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms.  No  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  this 
open  gate  had  something  terrible  in  ik 

On  reflection,  Andr4  was  convinced  that  these 
open  doors  only  denoted  the  carelessness  or  the 
abstraction  of  the  Count. 

“  But  then,”  said  he,  “  his  servant,  Valentin, 
had  not  the  same  reasons  with  his  master  for 
being  abstracted  after  the  sleeplessness  of  such 
a  night.” 

He  awaited  on  tiie  steps  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
this  gave  him  courage  and  changed  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  night  into  fixed  resolution. 

Andr4  followed  the  first  sunbeam  into  the 
vestibule.  His  step  was  not  yet  firm.  A  sa¬ 
loon  was  open  at  his  rig^t ;  he  entered.  Every¬ 


thing  within  bespoke  the  presence  of  a  woman. 
The  consoles,  tables,  and  fanteuils  were  laden 
with  the  beautiful  and  graceflil  ornaments  which 
have  a  sex.  Yet  the  Japan  vases  were  filled 
with  withered  flowers,  and  this  by  the  side  of  a 
garden  abounding  in  lilacs  and  the  first  roses 
of  Summer. 

“  But  this  proves  nothing,”  soliloquized  he ; 
“  in  our  times  a  woman,  especially  this  one,  does 
not  think  every  day  of  renewing  the  flowers  in 
her  room.” 

The  day  was  advancing,  yet  no  sound  was 
hcfu^  and  no  servant  was  visible.  The  silence 
was  alarming.  Around  the  garden  the  country 
resounded  with  the  joyous  murmurs  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

An  irresistible  curiosity  impelled  the  poet ; 
he  took  the  first  step  on  the  stair-case,  and  then, 
as  this  first  step  is  the  only  one  that  costs, 
mounted  to  the  upper  apartments. 

Four  doors  were  open  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
a  corridor  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  sun.  Each 
instant  the  daring  visitor  expected  to  see  a  ser¬ 
vant  come  forth,  and  the  idea  alarmed  him  and 
counseled  a  prudent  retreat  before  the  scandal 
which  would  ensue. 

No  one  appeared.  Andr4  finally  determined 
to  enter  one  of  the  chambers,  and  found  nothing 
there  but  disorderly  furniture  and  flowers  long 
dnee  withered.  The  inspection  was  continued 
in  the  other  roms ;  all  were  deserted,  all  aban¬ 
doned — the  house  was  empty. 

Andr4  threw  ofiT  all  caution ;  he  walked  with 
a  heavy  step,  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  men  of  the  Count  de  Pressy  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  silence  continued.  The  poet  folded 
his  arms,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
reflected. 

It  was  useless  to  reflect ;  he  could  form  no 
satisfactory  conjecture.  But  one  resolution  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  him ;  he  adopted  it 

The  Count  de  Pressy  had  ordered  Valentin  to 
enter  his  chamber  at  noon.  Andrd  prepared  a 
plan  of  attack  ;  and,  quitting  the  deserted  house, 
he  returned  home  to  take  some  repose ;  then,  as 
soon  as  he  thought  proper,  he  repaired,  through 
the  silent  streets,  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Pressy. 

The  Count  was  in  full  dress  when  Valentin 
announced  Chdnier. 

“  My  dear  Count,”  said  the  poet,  “  you  told 
me  yesterday  that  you  received  every  day,  and  I 
profit  by  your  daily  hospitality.  Besides,  I  have 
an  excellent  reason  to-day,  which  obliges  me  to 
use  and  even  to  abuse  these  visits.  My  night  has 
been  fearfully  disquieted,  and  you  can  easily  di¬ 
vine  the  cause.” 

“  Chdnier,”  said  the  Count,  in  a  natural  man- 
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ner,  “  you  are  a  poet — that  ia  to  say,  a  child. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  yesterday  that  the  woman  in 
whom  you  are  interested  run  no  risk?  Have 
you  faith  in  my  word  as  a  gentleman  t” 

“  Yes,  dear  Count,  I  have  faith  in  you ;  but 
you  may,  unwittingly,  with  the  best  meaning  in 
the  world,  be  led  into  error  yourself,  and  when 
the  life  and  the  honor  of  a  noble  woman  are  in 
question,  one  should - 

"One  should,  one  should,”  interrupted  the 
Count,  “  one  should  confide  in  the  word  of  a  de 
Presqr.” 

"  Do  you  know  the  great  mistake  of  the  men 
of  the  world,  dear  Count  ?” 

"  No,  poet ;  let  us  know  the  great  mistake  of 
the  world.” 

"  Behold  it ;  it  is  that  of  believing  that  poets 
are  fools.” 

“  I  have  not  said  this,  my  dear  AndrA” 

"  You  never  say  it;  you  think  it  always.” 

"  Well,  come,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  epi¬ 
gram  against  the  men  of  the  world  ?” 

“  I  mean  this,  dear  Count  You  was  in  the 
greatest  of  errors  in  saying  and  believing  that 
this  woman  run  no  risk  last  night” 

“  Dear  Audr£,  should  1  be  again  crushed  by  an 
epigram,!  shall  treat  you  a  second  time  as  a  poet” 

"  Dear  Count,  the  poets  see  all  that  other  men 
see ;  and,  still  more,  all  that  other  men  do  not 
see.” 

“  They  have  four  eyes ;  we  know  it ;  proceed.” 

"  I  will.  I  know  from  a  sure  source  that  last 
night  two  men  entered  a  house  in  the  Avenue  du 
Tiers,  with  intentions  which  were  not  very 
friendly  to  the  noble  woman  who  interests  us — 
you  and  me.” 

Andri  spoke  this  sentence  with  studied  slow¬ 
ness,  while  his  clear  eyes  sought  those  of  his 
companion. 

"  Ah  I  you  have  been  told  this?”  said  the 
Count,  in  an  assumed  tone,  which  might  have  de¬ 
ceived  an  indifferent  ear. 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  told  this ;  and  I  also  affirm, 
upon  my  honor,  that  what  I  have  been  told  is  the 
truth.” 

“  And  I,  Chdnier,  persist  in  what  I  have  said.” 

“  I  can  ea«ly  prove  to  you.  Count  de  Pressy, 
that  the  house  No.  18  in  the  Avenue  du  Tiers 
was  invaded  last  night  by  two  men,  who  did  not 
quit  it  until  daybreak.  On  going  out,  one  of 
these  men  said,  ‘  What  a  night !’  This  man  re¬ 
mains  unknown.” 

“  Ah  I  the  man  who  uttered  this  beautifiil  ex¬ 
clamation  remfuns  unknown  t”  said  the  Count, 
phlegmatically. 

“  Yes,  but  I  have  been  promised  his  name  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  known.” 


"  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  know 
it?” 

“  I  shall  go  to  protect  this  woman  against  the 
ambuscades  of  the  night” 

“  My  dear  Audri,  I  can  make  nothing  at  all 
of  what  you  tell  me.” 

“  You  will  call  me  a  poet  no  longer,  now!” 

"  You  are  more  poetical  than  ever.  There  are 
clouds  upon  your  brow,  and  you  speak  like  the 
Cumoean  sibyL” 

"  Count  de  Pres^,  will  yen  suffer  me  to  burst 
these  clouds!” 

“  Ah !  mon  Dieu ;  if  it  suits  you,  use  no  cere¬ 
mony.” 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
unknown  of  the  night !” 

"  Ah !  yes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  it, 
although  the  matter  does  not  concern  me.” 

"  You  pardon  me  in  advance  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  I  am  about  to  make  to  you!” 

“  I  pardon  you  everything.  Make  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  unknown.” 

“  He  is  M.  the  Count  de  Pressy.” 

“  Me !”  said  the  Count,  in  a  burst  of  feigned 
laughter. 

“  Yourself,  and  you  know  it  welL” 

Pon  honor,  my  dear  Andri,  I  do  not  know 
what  wild  fancy  bos  seized  you  this  morning.” 

“  Since  you  speak  of  your  honor,  swear  to  me 
that  what  I  have  told  you  is  false.” 

“  Do  you  come  here  to  dictate  laws  to  me  in 
my  own  house,  my  dear  Chenier.  Ah !  it  must 
lie  admitted  that  you  are  abusing  your  privi¬ 
leges  of  ’89.” 

“  Dear  Count,  you  evade.” 

"  Well,  yes,  I  evade ;  come,  am  I  not  master 
of  my  own  house  !  It  suits  me  to  evade.” 

“  You  jest  very  pleasantly,  dear  Count ;  but 
there  will  soon  be  a  moment  in  which  your  jests 
will  become  serious.” 

“  When  you  will  cause  me  to  be  arrested  as  an 
aristocrat !” 

“  Oh,  M.  the  Count !  that  is  a  word  which  you 
will  retract.” 

“  For  what  reason.  Monsieur  Chdnier !  Have 
you  not  been  conscious  of  speaking  to  me  for 
the  lost  half  hour  in  a  very  unbecoming  tone  of 
hostility  !” 

“  Take  care,  my  dear  Count,  you  shift  the 
question.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  conversed 
very  amicably.  You  maintained  one  thesis — I 
maintained  another ;  you  yourself  encouraged 
me ;  and  then,  when  1  had  forced  you  to  your 
last  intrenchments  by  your  own  invitation,  the 
smile  died  on  your  lips,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
your  kindly  look  grew  serious.” 

"  Well,  yes,  Andri  ChAiim' — yes,  it  was  I  who 
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entered  last  night  into  this  house  ;  are  you  sat¬ 
isfied?” 

“  Half  satisfied.” 

“  You  are  very  exacting.” 

“  I  have  the  right  to  be  sa” 

“  Let  us  see  this  right.” 

“  Count,  I  love  this  woman.” 

The  Count  de  Pressy  gave  free  vent  to  a  burst 
of  Homeric  laughter,  such  as  aristocratic  chests 
alone  can  contain,  now  that  the  gods  of  the 
Hiad  no  longer  exist. 

Chenier  regarded  this  expression  of  wild  hi¬ 
larity  with  wondering  eyes  while  waiting  for  the 
close,  which  did  not  soon  come. 

“  Do  yon  love  this  woman  ?”  said  the  Count, 

And  the  laugh  grew  fainter,  until  only  the 
echoes  of  the  gayety  were  heard. 

“  Well,  Count,”  answered  Chenier,  with  that 
candid  air  which  often  carrii's  great  poets  back 
to  childhood,  “  well,  what  do  you  find  astonish¬ 
ing  in  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  reached 
the  lover’s  age.  You  forced  me  to  a  confession ; 
I  have  made  it  Yen,  I  love  this  woman.” 

“Ch6aier,  you  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
comical  rashness  of  this  confession;  its  equal 
can  only  be  found  in  a  comedy  of  Goldoni, 
translated  by  Cailhava.  Do  you  know  this 
comedy  ?  it  is  entitled  The  Imprudent  Lover.  Do 
you  know  it  ?” 

■'No.” 

“  But,  at  least,  do  you  know  this  woman  with 
whom  you  are  enamored  ?” 

“  Count,  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  did  not 
know  her.” 

.  “  Well,  my  dear  poet,  she  is  my  wife !” 


CHAPTER  xt. 

THB  LAW  FOR  THE  SCSPECTEO. 

At  this  overwhelming  news,  announced  in  a 
burst  of  laughter,  Andr<  Chenier  found  himself 
in  the  position  so  well  described  by  his  fraternal 
ancestor,  Ovid — that  of  a  man  touched  by 
lightning ;  he  is  yet  alive  but  does  not  know 
that  he  is  living. 

As  soon  as  the  mist  which  swam  before  liis 
^es  had  dissipated,  words  returned  to  his  lips, 
and  he  said.  In  a  smothered  voice  : 

“  Count,  you  have  spoken  one  of  those  words 
which  break  off  a  conversation  and  a  friendship. 
Adieu,  Count  de  Pressy.” 

He  moved  toward  the  door,  but  turned  his 
head  on  hearing  his  name  called  twice  by  M.  de 
Pressy. 

“  Chdnier !  Chdnier !  you  are  more  than  a  poet, 
yon  are  a  child ;  now  become  a  man  T  What ! 
are  yon  going  to  break  off  our  relations  because 
yon  love  my  wife?”  If  I  should  take  this  ini¬ 


tiative  of  susceptibility,  I  should  be  excusable  ; 
but  you — you  have  not  the  right  to  break  I  1 
dispute  this  right !” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  Chinier,  turning  on 
one  foot,  “  bo  not  offended  at  my  frankness.” 

“  Fear  nothing ;  speak  on.” 

“  I  have  neither  hatred  nor  repugnance  for 
you  ;  quite  the  contrary.  Well,  I  am  forced  to 
go  because  you  inspire  me  with  horror.” 

“  Because  I  am  the  husband  of  my  wife  ?” 
asked  the  Count,  laughing.  “  You  have  a  mar¬ 
velous  frankness !  Adieu,  then.  Ch<nier.”  He 
added,  in  a  lower  tone  :  “  Behold  the  poet !” 

Valentin,  who  was  walking  in  the  vestibule, 
would  not  permit  Chenier  to  go  out  by  the  door 
of  the  street,  but  made  him  cross  the  garden  to 
a  gate  opening  into  the  fields,  and  as  the  poet 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  without  the  slight¬ 
est  remark,  he  said : 

“It  is  necessary  to  be  more  prudent  than 
ever ;  you  know  the  reason.” 

As  Chdnier  was  still  silent,  Valentin  added : 

“  Do  you  not  know  why  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  Chenier,  mechanically. 

“  Because  we  have  received  this  morning— 
here  at  Versailles — some  very  l)ad  news  from 
Paris.  This  does  not  seem  to  Interest  you 
much.  Yet — do  yon  know  what  this  news  is?” 

“  No,”  answered  the  poet,  like  the  automaton 
of  Vaucanson,  which  pronounced  this  syllable. 

“  Ah !  you  have  not  heard  it  I  Well !  they 
arc  going  to  issue  a  decree  against  the — .” 

“Thanks,  Valentin,”  said  Ch6nier  abstract¬ 
edly. 

And  he  sprang  out  into  the  fields,  leaving 
Valentin  stupefied  with  astoni.sliment. 

Andr£  wandered  a  long  time  at  random  before 
he  could  collect  himself,  and  several  hours  passed 
iK'fore  he  returned  to  the  cottage.  Roucher  was 
walking  in  the  garden  ;  he  ran  to  meet  his 
friend  with  the  joy  of  a  child  who  has  received  a 
reward,  and  said : 

“  My  dear  Andr6. 1  have  made  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  discovery  in  the  world,  and  I  am  dying  to 
impart  it  to  you.” 

Andr£,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  discoveries, 
leaped  forward,  seized  Roucher’s  bands,  and 
que.stioncd  him  with  his  eyes. 

“  I  have  finally  discovered  two  verses  literally 
translated,  and  it  is  M.  de  Voltaire  who  ha.< 
translated  them  into  his  Ilenriade,  and  without 
knowing  it.  Does  not  this  surprise  you,  An- 
dr^?” 

“Yes,”  said  Andr^,  as  he  would  have  said  “No.” 

“  But  it  does  not  appear  to  surprise  you 
much  1” 

“  It  does  surprise  me.” 
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“  Tbcsu  arc  the  two  Latin  veraea ;  they  are 
Vida’s  ;  follow  the  meaning,  my  friend.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Listen ; 

<  Tb.'ba  tacerdUum,  pede,fortufuUa,  quieto 
Emilio$  catcat  cintret  lumulotque  CaUmum.’  ’’ 

“  It  is  very  well  done,”  said  Chdnier,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  separate  himself  from  his  friend. 

“  What!  it  is  very  well  done?”  said  Roucher, 
retaining  the  fugitive,  “when  you  have  not 
heard  the  translation  of  M.  do  Voltaire!” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  the  translation.” 

“  It  is  this : 

‘  De$  prelret  farluita  foulent  <i’un  pied  tranquUU 
Let  tombeaux  det  CaJUynt  el  Us  cendres  d' Emile  ’  ” 

“Very  well  translated!”  said  Chinier,  disen¬ 
gaging  himself  from  his  friend. 

“  This  is  very  emphatic,  my  dear  Andrd,” 

“  Very.” 

“  Literally  translated  ?” 

“  Translated  literally.  Roucher,  I  have  n 
work  to  finish  in  my  room  ;  we  shall  see  oacli 
other  again  this  evening.  I  want  to  be  alone.” 

“  Are  you  no  longer  alone  when  with  me, 
Andre?” 

“  Yes,  Roucher,  we  are  still  one,  but  to-day 
there  is  a — .” 

“Ah!  I  understand,  Chenier — I  understand. 
It  is  really  terrible.” 

“  What  is  terrible  ?” 

“  That  which  preoccupies  you.” 

“  Ah !  you  know  it.” 

“  Mou  Dieu !  every  one  knows  it.” 

“  What,  Roucher,  every  one  knows  of  this 
afiair  ?” 

“  Yes,  since  the  journals  speak  of  it” 

“  Wliat  do  you  say,  Roucher  ?  I  see,  this 
is  the  vengeance  of  Brissot.” 

“  And  of  many  others,  Aiulr^.” 

“  This  is  the  last  blow,  the  coup  de  grace,  my 
friend.  And  has  the  name  of  this  woman  also 
been  revealed  in  tlie  public  papers  ?” 

“  What  woman,  An(lr4  ?” 

“  The  Countess  de  Pressy.” 

“  What  Countess  ?”  said  Roucher,  opening  his 
l.»rge  eyes. 

“  They  have  not  spoken  of  her !  Thank 
God!” 

“  I  think,  Andr4,  that  we  misunderstand  each 
other.  I  am  speaking  of  the  great  news  of  the 
day.” 

“  And  I,  too,  Roucher,  am  speaking  of  the 
same.” 

“  Of  the  law  against  the  suspected  which  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  about  to  promul¬ 
gate.” 

“  Ah !  is  it  only  this?” 


“  It  seems  to  me,  Andrd,  that  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient.” 

“  It  is  nothing  at  all !” 

“  But  think  of  it,  Andrd !  a  law  against  the 
suspected  ;  a  law  against  you,  against  me, 
against  all  our  friends  ;  against  the  authors  of 
the  Supplements;  against  the  partisans  of  the 
Girondins !  Is  all  this  nothing  ?” 

“No,  nothing.” 

“  He  still  persists.” 

“  But,  my  good  Roucher,  you  seemed  to  be  of 
my  opinion  just  now,  since  I  found  you  meditat¬ 
ing  on  two  Latin  verses  of  the  poet  Vida.” 

“  True,”  said  Roucher  with  simplicity ;  “  I, 
too,  had  forgotten  the  law  of  the  suspected.” 

“But  how  surprised  you  are  that  I  should 
forget  it!” 

“  Apropos  of  Vida,  my  good  Chenier ;  do  you 
approve  of  the  lust  verse  of  the  poem  upon 
Jesus  Christ  ?” 

“  What  is  there  to  blame  in  this  verse  ?” 

“  It  is  spondaic.” 

“  What  a  misfortune !” 

“  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  the  verse?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  you  cannot  judge  of  it.” 

“  It  is  true  ;  therefore  I  do  not  judge  it.” 

“  It  is  this.” 

“  Adieu !  Roucher.” 

“  Andr4,  don’t  you  wish  to  know  this  spon¬ 
daic  verse  ?” 

“  Well,  let  me  hear  it.” 

“  Remark  the  two  spondees  at  the  end : 

*  Supremamqtie  auram promens  caput  e^qnravit,*  ** 

“  The  verse  is  shocking !  Adieu,  Roucher.” 

And  Andr£  hastened  toward  the  cottage. 
Roucher,  left  alone,  calmly  soliloquized  : 

“Shocking!  The  judgment  is  hard,  lu^just 
even ;  the  two  spondees  vividly  express  the 
agony  and  the  last  sigh ;  much  better  than  a 
dactyl  and  a  spondee  arranged  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  hexameter.  Ch6nier  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it” 

Happy  poet ! 

Collect  all  the  books  of  philosophy  and  com¬ 
pose  therefrom  the  electric  elixir  of  a  theory 
which  transcends  this  wsdom  in  action !  What 
a  sublime  disdain  of  men  and  of  things !  The 
poet  of  the  Mou,  smiling  at  verses  when  every¬ 
thing  around  him  is  falling  into  decay,  is  more 
exalted  than  Pliny,  who  ordered  his  pilot  to  go 
to  his  house  of  Pomponianus,  buried  beneath 
the  ashes  of  the  volcano. 

At  the  same  moment  Andr£  Chenier  was 
struggling,  with  another  kind  of  philosojdiy  of 
action,  against  the  external  tempest  of  men. 
While  love  was  exiled  from  the  earth,  and  while 
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feuful  hatreds  withered  every  flower  of  the 
beautiful  Spring  of  ’93,  the  great  poet  loved  an 
uuknown  woman,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  somber 
horixon  but  this  resplendent  rainbow. 

His  mind,  worn  out  bj  anxiety,  asked  of  bis 
body  some  slight  repose  in  order  to  dart  forth 
in  pursuit  of  this  love,  in  the  midst  of  the  am¬ 
buscades  of  the  proscription.  What  did  the 
sinister  reports  from  Paris  signify  to  him  1  He 
must  give  himself  to  the  solution  of  far  graver 
mysteries.  Who  was  this  Count  de  Pressy,  se¬ 
cluded  in  his  house,  and  living  far  from  his 
wife?  Who  was  this  wife,  abandoned  by  her 
husband,  and  constituting  herself  the  guardian 
angel  of  a  poet  ?  What  was  this  house,  in  which 
the  Count  passed  his  ni^ts  in  the  chastest  soli¬ 
tude,  leaving  no  other  traces  of  his  watch  than 
open  doors  and  withered  flowers  T  The  whole 
life  of  Andrd  Chenier  was  comprised  in  these 
three  problems.  Those  men  were  very  stupid 
who  could  prepare  laws  against  the  suspected  at 
such  a  moment  1  These  proscribers  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  love ! 

The  poet  bad  formed  a  resolution,  and  when 
his  body  was  rested,  his  mind  resumed  its  vigor. 

As  soon  as  the  last  gleam  of  the  twilight  had 
disappeared.  Andr^  left  his  asylum  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  avenue  to  No.  18.  It  was 
not  the  hour  of  the  Count’s  arrival ;  be  could 
therefore  make  a  second  invasion  of  the  garden 
without  fear  of  meeting  him.  The  night  fa¬ 
vored  this  hazardous  and  perilous  attempt.  The 
poet  knew  that  the  Count  dc  Prcs.sy,  despite  his 
aristocratic  carelessness,  carried  a  sword  which 
he  could  use  bravely  in  an  encounter. 

This  time  Andrd  left  the  little  house  and  visit¬ 
ed  a  clump  of  trees  in  order  to  choose  a  good 
poet  for  observation.  As  he  was  exploring  the 
recesses  of  the  little  park,  he  pa.sscd  an  iron 
grating  which  separated  it  from  the  next  do¬ 
main,  and,  looking  through  it,  he  saw  a  woman 
dreamily  directing  her  steps  toward  an  arched 
walk  of  trees  on  the  side  of  the  inclosure.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
weigh  well  the  testimony  of  bis  eyes  before 
giving  a  name  to  an  object.  Despite  his  gloomy 
preoccupation,  Chenier  could  not  forbear  smil¬ 
ing  as  he  soliloquized : 

“  Oh,  the  illnrion  of  love  I  it  everywhere 
shows  ns  the  one  we  seek ;  am  I  not  absurd 
enough  to  fancy  that  I  recognize  in  this  woman 
the  Countess  de  Pressy  1” 

Yet,  as  dreams  are  always  pleasant  in  absence 
of  the  reality,' and  as  there  is  always  a  kind  of 
happiness  in  looking  at  an  indifferent  woman 
who  resembles  the  loved  one,  our  poet  leaned 
against  the  fence  of  the  incloenre,  vailing  bis 


head  with  the  large  leaves  which  the  season  af¬ 
forded,  and,  holding  his  breath,  saw  his  beauti¬ 
ful  neighbor  pass  close  beside  him. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  the  darkness,  despite 
the  opaque  arch  of  the  garden  walk,  Andr^  re¬ 
cognized  the  stature,  the  mien,  the  step  of  the 
Couqtess,  and  a  hemistich  of  another  poet-an¬ 
cestor  reverted  to  his  memory  : 

“  Quit  faUtre pouit  amaniem." 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  deceived  I”  thought  he,  unable 
to  speak  it. 

The  walk  which  the  young  woman  had  chosen 
for  her  evening  promenade  was  not  long,  and  at 
short  intervals  she  passed  and  repassed  before 
the  scrutinizing  eyes  which  were  darting  forth 
rays  to  illumine  her  features. 

The  arrival  of  another  woman  in  the  walk 
dissipated  the  la.st  doubt  of  the  poet.  The  new 
comer  was  clearly  the  attendant  or  companion 
of  the  Countess,  besides,  the  desultory  scraps  of 
their  conversation  betrayed  the  beautiful  un¬ 
known.  Andrd  distinctly  heard  these  disjointed, 
yet  significant  words,  let  fall  in  passing : 

“  No  one  has  appeared  again  in  *  *  *  false 
alarm,  which  *  •  *.  Yes,  the  man  of  the  garden 
was,  doubtless,  an  old  man  who  *  *  *.  We  must 
even  suspect  these  singers  •  •  •  a  house  changes 
by  •  *  •  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
*  *  *  and  where  can  we  take  refugee  when  •  •  • 
if  M.  Chdnier  has  not  *  * 

At  this  name  the  last  cloud  was  dissipated,  os 
though  the  sun  had  penetrated  the  dome  of  the 
trees.  Chenier  called  all  bis  thoughts  to  his  aid, 
to  reflect  and  fix  on  some  resolution. 

At  the  same  instant  the  sound  of  opened 
doors,  and  of  steps,  deadened  by  the  turf,  reached 
his  ear.  Two  men  were  cautiously  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  deserted  house.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  these  nocturnal  visitors  ;  they  were 
the  Count  de  Pressy  and  Valentin,  and  they 
came  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  last  night. 

Thus  everything  was  explained  ;  the  m)rstery 
and  the  darkness  were  illumined  by  the  same 
rays.  The  deserted  house  led,  by  a  prudent 
winding,  to  the  inhabited  one.  The  two  spouses, 
doubtless  separated  by  the  revolutionary  tem¬ 
pest,  met  thus  every  evening  by  means  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  gardens.  No.  18  was 
but  a  clandestine  route  whereby  to  reach  No. 
19.  The  railing  of  the  inclosurc  had 
doubtless,  a  connecting  gate  which  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  which 
would  soon  be  opened  by  the  hand  of  the 
Count  These  conclusionB,  naturally  deducted 
from  the  circumstance,  passed  through  the  bnun 
of  Chdnier  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

The  poet  clasped  the  grating  convulsively. 
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and  awaited  the  future  revelationa  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  night 

CHAPTER  xn. 

THB  BLAKK  LBAF. 

Could  all  the  young  men  of  that  epoch  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of 
Andri  Chinier  at  this  moment,  ’93  would  not 
have  existed. 

Our  poet  seemed  stifled  by  two  fatal  emotions, 
and  not  knowing  to  which  to  give  preference,  be 
yielded  to  both,  like  the  man  who  has  received 
two  sword  thrusts,  and  thus  sufTers  a  double 
agony  in  his  death. 

There  was  one  moment  more  intolerable  than 
all — that  which  he  would  witness  when  the  gate 
was  opened  to  unite  the  spouses  in  the  garden. 
The  man  who  does  not  recoil  before  the  flnal 
pang  of  love,  but  awaits  it  with  a  firm  tread, 
need  fear  nothing  from  the  fatalities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  night  in  its  progress  was  giving  no  new 
incident  to  this  scene,  played  by  three  different 
personages  on  three  distant  points.  The  poet 
compared  his  position  to  that  of  the  condemned 
man,  who,  in  his  prison,  has  heard  the  hour 
strike  for  his  punishment,  and,  not  seeing  the 
jailor  and  the  executioner  appear,  conceives  a 
vague  hope  of  pardon  by  wondering  at  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  death. 

The  young  woman  had  commenced  one  of 
those  dry  and  desultory  colloquies  with  her  ser¬ 
vant  which  form,  in  the  evening,  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  long  conversation  of  the  day. 
She  paused  in  her  promenade  at  a  little  distance 
from  Chenier,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct 
voice ; 

“  It  is  impossible,  I  tell  you,  that  this  young 
man  feels  no  interest  in  the  unknown  woman 
who  has  written  him  this  letter.  My  last  note 
was  alarming,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  reassure  him 
to-morrow.” 

“To  reassure  him  by  another  note  which 
Madame  will  write  to-morrow,”  said  the  other 
woman. 

“  Doubtless.” 

“  Then,  Madame,  I  will  go  in  the  morning  to 
Viroflay  to  inform  your  faithful  messenger,  the 
good  Denis.” 

“And  very  early,  Angelique,  for  my  note 
must  be  delivered  by  noon  to  M.  Chenier.” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  because  M.  Roucher  is  always 
asleep  at  that  hour.” 

“  Then  you  must  rise  with  the  sun,  Angelique, 
and  now  you  may  retire.  I  wish  you  a  good 
night” 

“  Madame  will  not  listen  to  me !  I  fear  the 
dampness  of  the  evening - .” 


“  Grood  Angelique,  can  women  fear  anything 
in  these  times  7” 

“  Madame  is  always  right” 

Angelique  quitted  the  walk  and  soon  disap¬ 
peared.  The  young  woman  continued  her  prom¬ 
enade,  to  make  amends  for  the  long  seclunon  of 
the  day.  ’Twas  a  new  change  of  scene  for  Ch^ 
nier. 

The  idea  which  immediately  seized  him  was 
neither  sensible  nor  expedient,  but  there  are 
some  moments  in  which  the  mind  loses  its  calm¬ 
ness,  that  regulator  of  every  action,  and  the 
man  abdicates  his  reason  in  order  to  obey  an  in¬ 
stinct 

He  tore  a  blank  leaf  from  the  little  album 
which  received  the  effusions  of  his  classic  muse, 
and  pencilled  his  name  on  it ;  then,  when  the 
young  woman  had  passed  him,  he  extended  his 
hand  and  let  fall  the  paper  upon  the  walk,  where 
its  whiteness  was  visible  in  the  shade. 

At  this  moment  two  thousand  of  the  guests 
of  a  civic  festival  marched  down  the  Avenue  du 
Tiers,  singing  the  admirable  hymn  of  Marie  Jo¬ 
seph  Chinier.  This  hurricane  of  voices  was  as  for¬ 
midable  ns  the  challenge  of  an  army  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  yet  Andr4  heard  it  not.  His 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  gaze,  which  was 
fixed  on  a  single  point. 

Those  decisive  moments  which  bring  with 
them  the  revelation  of  a  secret  and  the  destiny 
of  a  life  press  as  heavily  on  the  brow  as  the 
weight  of  eternity. 

The  young  woman  ascended  the  walk,  and  the 
heart  of  the  poet  beat  wildly  at  every  step. 
Suddenly  she  paused,  and  the  murmur  of  a 
deep  sigh  was  heard  through  the  silence  of  the 
night. 

In  the  midst  of  gloomy  darkness  a  sudden 
and  terrible  apparition  is  not  always  required  in 
order  to  freeze  the  soul  with  terror ;  the  small¬ 
est  circumstance  which  breaks  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mon  events  excites  the  mind,  and  inspires  it  with 
dismay,  as  much  as  a  deadly  peril 

The  air  was  breezeless,  no  breath  moved  the 
young  leaves  of  the  trees,  yet  the  young  woman 
saw  something  terrible  beneath  her  feet  which 
convulsively  shook  the  hand  about  to  touch  it. 
She  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  her,  and  picked 
'..p  the  paper  with  fastidious  care,  as  if  touching  a 
firebrand.  Despite  the  intensity  of  the  darkness 
under  the  arch  of  the  trees,  the  name  of  Andr4 
Chfoier,  written  in  large  letters,  was  plainly 
legible.  The  leaf  dropped  from  her  fingers  as 
if  it  had  burned  them,  a  hoarse  murmur  pro¬ 
ceeded  firom  her  lips,  and  her  arms  were  wildly 
extended  toward  a  mass  of  leaves  which  were 
moving  on  the  grating  amid  the  gloomy  im- 
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morability  of  the  garden.  At  the  game  moment 
ahe  heard  a  gentle  voice  saying  : 

“  Do  womax  fear  anyUxxfxg  tn  1he»e  tima  f” 

“  No,  they  fear  nothing,”  said  the  young 
woman,  advancing  with  a  resolute  step  toward 
the  grating  and  the  voice. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  poet,  trembling,  “  it  is  a 
friendly  voice  that  addresses  you.  I  am  Andr^ 
Chenier.” 

“  It  is  really  he !”  exclaimed  the  young  woman, 
and  she  clasped  the  hand  which  the  poet  ex¬ 
tended  her. 

“  Blessed  be  the  revolutions,  Madame  ;  I  owe 
to  them  this  spontaneous  outburst,  this  frank¬ 
ness  of  affection  which  conventionalities  forbid 
in  ordinary  times.  We  meet  as  old  friends. 

'•  It  is  because  we  are  old  friends,  M.  Che¬ 
nier,”  said  the  young  woman ;  “  in  proof  of 
which,  I  recognized  your  voice.” 

“  It  is  very  cruel,  Madame,  for  me  to  destroy 
an  illusion  which  gives  me  at  this  moment  an 
unmerited  happiness,  but  I  am  obliged,  in  con¬ 
science,  to  tell  you  that  my  voice  has  been  un¬ 
known  to  you  until  this  night.” 

“  No,  Monsieur,  it  has  been  known  to  me  for 
five  years.  Question  your  memory  closely.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Madame,  if  the  opening  of  our 
conversation  postpones  all  I  have  to  say  to  you ; 
I  will  remain  in  the  furrow  which  you  have 
traced  yourself,  should  I  regret  till  death  this 
precious  moment  These  recollections  arc  ail 
absorbed  by  your  presence ;  but  if  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once,  I 
know  well  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  you  al¬ 
ways.  Au  resle,  Madame,  if  this  illusion  has  the 
least  charm  for  you,  deign  to  preserve  it  all 
your  life,  and  I  will  henceforth  make  it  a 
reality  to  myself.” 

“  Monsieur,  you  have  rightly  said  that  wo  live 
in  a  time  in  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  mor¬ 
row  delivers  us  from  the  old  social  etiquette  ; 
yet  I  intend  to  prove  that  you  are  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  shall  immediately  satisfy 
your  conscience,  which  would  not  adopt  a  seem¬ 
ing  untnith  on  account  of  my  illusion,  what¬ 
ever  you  may  say.  Five  years  ago.  Monsieur, 
you  passed  through  Provence ;  you  stopped  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d’ Aigues  at  Aix,  and .” 

“  Yes,  yes !”  said  Chenier,  suppressing  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  joy  which  would  have  been  danger¬ 
ous.  “  Pardon  me !  you  are  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite  dc  G - .  Yet  I  knew  you  without 

recognizing  you ;  my  second  impression  con¬ 
tinued  the  first.  Beneath  your  modest  costume 
of  ’93  nothing  announci'd  the  brilliant  Countess 
of  ’88  ;  but  the  fascination  of  grace  and  the  lus¬ 
ter  of  beauty  have  not  been  destroyed,  like  our 


costumes,  by  the  breath  of  the  political  demon, 
and  after  five  years’  interval  I  again  found,  in  a 
plebeian  garb,  that  ideal  and  divine  type  which 
every  poet  guards  within  himself  as  the  dream 
of  his  adoration.” 

“  I  thank  you.  Monsieur,  for  remaining  faith¬ 
ful,  in  these  times,  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
French  gallantry.  The  shades  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Versailles  would  leap  for  joy  at  hearing  you. 
However,  be  pleased  to  turn  back  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  furrow  in  which  I  have  placed  it,  as 
you  say,  and  please  also  to  explain  to  me  the 
mystery  of  your  presence  in  this  garden.” 

“Madame,”  said  Cluinier,  in  an  irresolute 
tone,  “  God  is  my  witness  that  chance  alone  con¬ 
ducted  me  hither.” 

“  Monsieur  Chdnicr,  I  pray  yon  to  have  the 
frankness  of  a  gentleman,  as  you  have  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one.” 

“  Madame - .” 

The  voice  of  the  poet  stopped  as  if  his  tongue 
had  been  suddenly  paralyzed  ;  but  a  vehement 
and  irresistible  gesture,  like  a  thunder-clap  of 
eloquence,  continued  the  suspended  sentence, 
and  pushed  the  Countess  from  the  grating  of  the 
garden. 

The  young  woman  bounded  backward  like  a 
wounded  gazelle,  and,  divining  from  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  gesture  the  danger  of  the  unknown 
peril,  took  refuge  in  the  darkest  recess  of  the 
little  park. 

At  a  few  steps  from  Chdnior  was  a  well  of  wa¬ 
ter,  whose  mouth  was  almost  covered  by  the 
wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  grows  so 
rapidly  in  deserted  gardens.  Seeing  no  other 
refuge,  the  po<‘t  did  not  hesitate,  but  ci'opt  into 
the  perilous  a.sylum ;  pushing  aside  the  herbs, 
and  stitfening  his  hands  and  feet,  he  clung  to 
the  crevices  of  the  side,  where,  SHSi)ended  over 
the  abyss,  he  awaited  what  destiny  sent  him  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Pressy. 

The  reader  has,  doubtless,  already  divined 
that  the  sound  of  voices  and  steps  had  reached 
the  car  of  Andrd  Chdnier,  and  that  it  was  this 
easily  foreseen  incident  which  had  just  broken 
off  the  conversation. 

The  Count,  followed  by  Valentin,  desccnde<l 
the  steps,  shaking  the  loosened  stones  despite 
his  care,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  grating, 
where  he  paused  before  the  well  to  examine  and 
listen.  His  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  a  naked 
sword,  and  the  determination  of  his  attitude  an¬ 
nounced  the  firmness  of  his  resolution. 

There  was  nothing  but  darkness  and  silence 
in  both  gardens. 

Valentin,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  and 
his  head  carelessly  inclined  on  his  shoulder. 
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U-at  a  mocking  attention  to  this  invisible  duii- 
ger. 

Seeing  nothing,  and  hearing  nothing,  the 
Count  determined  to  hazard  a  few  words ;  he 
even  committed  this  imprudent  act  designedly, 
in  order  to  provoke  a  danger  which  he  preferred 
to  this  absurd  inaction. 

“  Valentin,”  said  he.  “  I  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  your  silence.  I  know  your  thoughts,  but 
I  tell  you  that  my  ears  have  not  deceived  mo. 
Some  one  was  speaking  here,  in  this  very  place ; 
I  am  certain  of  it.” 

“  If  Monsieur  the  Count  affirms  it,  I  believe 
what  Monsieur  the  Count  says.” 

“  There  is  an  acoustic  effect  in  this  garden 
which  accounts  for  this ;  the  same  phenomenon 
exists  at  Trianon  ;  we,  with  the  Queen  and  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Polignac,  have  often  amused  ourselves 
with  it.  Any  one  who  spoke  in  a  low  voice  at 
night  before  the  grating  was  distinctly  heard 
through  the  wall  of  the  chateau.  Here,  the 
voice  which  proceeds  from  the  grating  follows 
the  walk  and  relmunds  from  the  front  of  the 
bouse,  where  it  falls  on  the  car  if  a  listener  be 
there.  I  can  also  affirm  that  I  not  only  heard 
the  voice  i)ut  also  these  words  :  the  dream  (jf  my 
adoration.  You  see,  Valentin,  that  I  could  not 
have  invented  this.  Surely  it  is  not  this  tree 
that  spoke  to  yonder  well  of  the  dream  of  its 
adoration  ;  and  these  words  did  not  rain  down 
from  Heaven  in  good  French.” 

“All!  Monsieur  the  Count,”  said  Valentin, 
bowing,  “  you  give  me  now  so  many  explana¬ 
tions — ” 

“  That  nothing  is  explained,  Valentin.” 

“  It  is  possible.  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  We  came  here  to  place  ourselves  in  ambus¬ 
cade  in  order  to  protect  the  Countess  in  case  of 
Jacobin  violence.  My  role  is  changed  ;  I  must 
defend  myself  against  some  foppish  Girondin 
who  preaches  the  Contrat  Social  during  the  day 
and  the  Art  of  Love  at  night.” 

“  Will  Monsieur  the  Count  permit  mo  to  differ 
with  him  in  this.  Mivlame  the  Countess  would 
not  lend  her  car  to  a  Girondin  advocate.” 

“  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  saying,  Valentin, 
and  I  say  what  I  know  loudly ;  for  if  there  lie 
a  man  of  courage  hidden  in  this  brushwood 
within  hearing,  he  will  come  forth  and  find  a 
sword  to  cross  with  his  own.  There  is  even  a 
sepulcher  here  which  can  conceal  a  corpse — this 
well.” 

“  It  must  be  very  deep,  for  it  is  straight,” 
said  Valentin,  advancing  toward  it.” 

The  Count  checked  him  by  a  hurried  sign, 
and  pointed  through  the  grating  to  the  other 
garden.  A  human  form  was  passing  through 


the  shadows  of  the  walk,  whose  solemn  tread 
recalled  the  tales  of  midnight  visiona  M.  de 
Pressy  approached  the  grating  and  watched  the 
apparition,  which  was  lost  for  on  instant  among 
the  thick  clumps  of  trees,  and  then  reappeared 
on  the  darkest  edge  of  the  little  park. 

“  Valentin,”  said  the  Count  in  a  low  voice, 
“  do  you  l)elieve  in  phantoms?” 

“  No,  Monsieur  the  Count :  I  am  a  sailor,  and 
there  cun  be  no  phantoms  on  board  of  ships. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  in  them.” 

“  Well !  what  do  you  think  of  the  thing  we 
see  there,  in  the  other  garden  ?” 

“  I  think,  Monsieur  the  Count,  that  it  is  a 
natural  woman.” 

“  Can  you  give  a  name  to  this  woman  ?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count.” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in  her,  Val¬ 
entin,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  Madame  the  Countess,  if  I  am  Val¬ 
entin.” 

“  It  is  she ;  it  is  she  in  the  darkest  of  nights ! 
my  heart  saw  her  before  my  eyes  I”  And  the 
Count  cea.sed  talking  in  order  to  follow  every 
movement  of  this  graceful  apparition. 

CHAPTER  xin. 

■nra  rxciE  and  nephew. 

Bringing  back  our  history  to  the  eve  of  this 
eventful  night,  we  find,  in  a  saloon  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Versailles,  Claude  Mouriez,  talking 
with  a  young  man  whose  face  was  grave  and 
expressive.  The  physical  portrait  of  Claude 
Mouriez  has  already  been  drawn  by  Valentin  ; 
the  moral  one  will  soon  appear  without  the  aid 
of  an  artist. 

“  Adrien,  my  little  nephew,”  said  Claude  Mou¬ 
riez,  pacing  the  room  rapidly,  “  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  being  a  Republican.  You  are  a 
Repuldican,  de  Vin's  Uluatrilnui.  You  are  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  I  thirty-five ;  you  have  some 
virtues  and  I  some  pa.ssions ;  you  desire  nothing, 
I  desire  everything.  Our  Republicanism  cannot 
Im*  of  the  same  stock.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“  This  is  the  diffenmee,  my  uncle  ;  I  wish  to 
serve  the  Repuidic,  and  you  wish  to  make  the 
Republic  serve  you.” 

“  That  is  very  fine,  Adrien,  but  I  am  sure  you 
found  it  in  some  Plato.” 

“  I  found  it  in  my  own  heart.” 

“  I  congratulate  you  upon  it,  my  nephew  ;  but 
wait,  you  will  soon  find  many  other  things  in 
your  heart ;  and  when  you  have  passions,  you 
will  make  the  Republic  serve  you  in  making 
3'our  way.” 

“  Do  not  accuse  my  future,  my  uncle  ;  I  can¬ 
not  defend  that  which  does  not  yet  exist,  I  can 
only  defend  my  present.” 
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“  My  little  Adrien,  you  have  too  much  wit 
and  good  sense  for  me.  Take  my  advice  and 
return  to  Calvados  to  your  mother,  who  is 
widowed  and  who  wants  to  see  her  only  son 
daily.  There  you  will  be  a  Republican  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  your  Spartan  virtue  will  no  longer 
scandalize  the  conduct  of  your  neighbors.  If 
you  wish  to  continue  to  serve  me  as  secretary, 
obey  me,  and  do  not  attempt  to  control  my  ac¬ 
tions.  A  secretary  is  a  thing  which  receives 
secrets,  keeps  them,  and  blots  paper,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  livres  per  annum.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  am  your  nephew,  also ;  I  am  the 
son  of  your  brother,  who  died  gloriously  at 
Fleurus ;  and  you  well  know  that  it  is  to  the 
memory  of  my  father  that  you  owe  the  high 
functions  w’ith  which  you  are  invested.  All  this 
gives  me  some  right  to  speak  to  yon  frankly.” 

“  And  you  abuse  it,  Adrien,  because  you  know 
that  under  my  savage  manner  I  am  good.” 

“Yes,  my  uncle,  when  a  pa.ssion  does  not 
carry  you  away  you  are  an  excellent  man ;  but 
this  passion  is  constantly  exciting  you.” 

“  Even  at  this  mennent,  in  which  I  am  reason¬ 
ing  with  such  tranquility  I” 

“  What !  have  you  already  forgotten  your  an¬ 
ger  of  this  morning,  with  regard  to  the  ci-devant 
Countess,  Marguerite!” 

“Well!  was  I  not  a  hundred  times  in  the 
right!” 

“  Yon  see,  my  uncle,  we  are  about  to  recom¬ 
mence  the  quarrel.” 

“  I  shall  recommence  sixty  times  in  an  hour, 
Adrien.  You  are  a  child  and  I  am  a  man.  I 
know  the  full  extent  of  my  duty.  This  cx- 
Countess  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  she  is  conspiring  against  the  Government.” 

“  It  is  you  who  are  conspiring  against  her.” 

“  Adrien,  you  are  growing  insolent !” 

“  There  is  no  one  but  me  who  can  tell  you  the 
truth  ;  you  are  happier  than  a  king.” 

“  You  ought  to  add  that  I  am  in  love  with 
this  woman.  Come,  speak  on.” 

“Since  you  have  added  it  yourself,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.” 

“  Adrien,  do  you  suspect  me  of  this  !”  . 

“  I  do  not  suspect  I  am  certain  of  it.” 

“  I  choose  rather  to  laugh  at  your  imperti¬ 
nence,  Adrien,  than  to  g^t  angry  at  it!” 

“Well,  my  uncle,  pursue  this  woman  no 
longer  and  I  will  retract  all  I  have  said.” 

“  And  my  duty,  Adrien,  my  duty !” 

“  Your  duty,  my  uncle,  is  to  show  yourself  a 
good  and  honest  Republican,  and  to  cause  the 
Republic  to  be  beloved.  Give  no  pretext  for 
calumny  to  the  Royalists;  have  the  austere 
manners  of  the — .” 


“Ah  1  do  you  think,  my  little  Adrien,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Claude  Mouriez,  roughly,  “  do  you  think 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  your  sermons!  Really, 
this  is  the  world  reversed — nephews  lecturing 
their  uncles !  It  is  the  opposite  of  the  comedies 
of  Molidre  1  Cease  this,  my  nephew,  and  imme¬ 
diately  introduce  the  mountebank  who  was  the 
first  cause  of  our  discussion.  Obey  me,  or  depart 
for  Calvados.” 

“  You  know,  my  uncle,  that  this  poor  devil  is 
arbitrarily  detained  in  prison.” 

“  Parbleu.  I  know  it  well !” 

“  Therefore,  I  do  not  pretend  to  inform  you 
of  it ;  but  I  recommend  this  unfortunate  to  your 
justice  and  humanity.” 

“  We  will  sec.  Bring  him  in.” 

It  was  the  wandering  minstrel,  Vincent,  who 
entered,  pale  as  a  corpse. 

Claude  Mouriez  seated  himself,  and  turning 
over  the  files  of  papers,  he  drew  forth  a  sheet, 
and  said  to  the  prisoner ; 

“  Here  is  the  report  of  your  arrest,  Vincent. 
We  shall  afterward  see  what  you  have  to  an¬ 
swer  to  it  You  were  arrested  in  the  Avenue 
du  Tiers  for  singing  the  prohibited  song :  W/im 
my  hdcKtd  shall  return.  You  were  searched,  and 
several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  your  pock¬ 
ets.  On  being  asked  whence  these  pieces  came, 
you  seemed  confused  and  replied  that  they  were 
given  you  by  an  old  man  for  discovering  the 
house  of  a  woman  which,  after  a  long  search, 
you  had  found  at  last  in  the  Avenue  du  Tiers. 
Is  all  this  true !” 

“  Yes,”  said  Vincent  in  an  agonized  voice  ; 
“  there  is  but  one  thing  wrong ;  I  did  not  sing, 
Wlten  my  beUxed  shall  return;  it  was  misunder¬ 
stood.” 

“  But  this  matters  little.” 

“  What !  this  matters  little !”  interrupted  Adri¬ 
en,  bending  toward  the  car  of  his  uncle,  “  this 
matters  much,  since,  if  he  did  not  sing  this  song, 
the  police  had  no  right  to  arrest  him.” 

“  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  Adrien.  Listen, 
Vincent,  and  speak  the  truth  if  you  wish  to  be 
free.  Vlierc  docs  this  woman  live  for  whom  so 
much  gold  was  given  you  !” 

“  She  lives  in  the  Avenue  du  Tiers,  Na  19.” 

“You,  doubtless,  knew  her  before  seeking 
her !” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  had  you  known  her !” 

“  I  had  seen  her  at  the  window  of  a  house  in 
the  Rue  du  Reservoir.” 

Claude  Mouriez  made  a  movement  of  joy 
which  did  not  escape  Adrien. 

“  Vincent,”  said  Mouriez,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
“  if  you  have  told  the  truth  you  will  be  fkee  to- 
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morrow.  Retire  now;  you  will  be  conducted 
back  to  prison.” 

Vincent  bowed  and  quitted  the  room  with  joy 
in  his  countenance. 

“  Well,  my  little  Adrien,”  said  Claude  Mou- 
riez,  suppressing  all  traces  of  emotion,  “you  see 
that  I  am  just  and  humane.” 

“  1  see  that  I  have  guessed  rightly,  that  is 
all,”  auswered  Adrien,  gloomily. 

“Could  I  set  him  at  liberty  to^ay,  Adrien  ? 
Come,  be  reasonable  1” 

“  Oh  1  my  uncle,  this  is  not  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  And  what  is  the  point  in  question,”  asked 
Mouriez,  with  the  composure  of  innocence. 

“  It  is  concerning  the  ex-Countess,  Marguerite. 
Chance  has  just  delivered  her  into  your  hands. 
You  have  there  before  you  a  thousand  police 
reports  which  you  will  never  read  ;  you  read 
that  of  the  wandering  minstrel  because  it  was 
your  interest  to  do  so.  You  see  that  the  woman 
whom  you  persecuted  at  the  Hotel  de  Grave, 
line  du  Reservoir,  is  the  point  in  question.” 

“  Adrien,”  said  his  uncle,  with  assumed  grav¬ 
ity,  “  I  listen  to  you  with  the  tolerant  goodness 
of  a  father,  because  I  regard  you  as  my  son,  and 
I  am  even  willing  to  carry  my  paternal  good¬ 
ness  so  far  as  to  offer  a  sort  of  justification. 
Can  you  desire  more  f  ’ 

“  No,  my  dear  uncle,  you  know  well  that  I 
love  you,  and  that  I  strive  to  correct  your 
nature  by  availing  myself  of  all  the  good  there 
is  in  you.” 

“What  a  charming  nephew  is  thisl”  said 
Mouriez,  with  a  faint  smile ;  “  I,  before  whom 
all  here  tremble,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tremble 
in  turn,  before  a  scholar !  Adrien,  you  saw  and 
you  know  of  the  scandalous  scene  at  the  Hotel 
de  Grave  T” 

“  Yes,  my  uncle.” 

“  You  saw  with  your  own  eyes  with  what 
counter-revolutionary  impudence  this  woman 
displayed  flowers  of  a  seditious  color  in  her 
balcony  !” 

“  My  uncle,  how  can  you  speak  of  these  things 
without  laughing  ?  Are  there  any  flowers  of  a 
seditious  color  t  And  under  the  regime  of  lib¬ 
erty,  is  not  each  one  tree  to  put  those  flowers 
which  please  him  most  in  his  balcony  ?” 

“  No,  a  thousand  times,  no ;  this  proves  clearly 
that  you  are  a  child,  and  that  you  know  nothing 
of  politica  This  ez-Gountess  cannot  hoist  a  flag 
from  her  window,  therefore  she  hoists  flowers.” 

“  Ah,  bow  very  dangerous  to  the  Republic  1” 

“  Yes,  more  dangerous  than  you  think ;  if  we 
permitted  the  royalist  rallying  tokens  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  displayed.  It  wonld  be  necessary  to  give 


battle  every  day  in  the  streets,  and  we  need  our 
armies  for  the  frontiers.  The  energy  of  a  single 
man  thus  holds  garrison  at  Versailles,  and  re¬ 
places  the  half  a  brigade,  of  which  Sambr»«i- 
Meuse  has  need.  Well !  do  you  understand  this 
now  !” 

“  I  understand  still  less,  my  uncle ;  explain  it 
further  and  I  shall  understand  nothing  at  all.  I 
have  fixed  ideas  concerning  liberty  which  I  shall 
not  change.  Perish  everything  except  the  princi¬ 
ple  !  If  we  have  destroyed  the  Bastile  in  order 
that  we  may  no  longer  possess  the  liberty  even 
of  watering  a  white  pink  in  our  balcony,  let  us 
rebuild  the  Ba.stile  and  go  to  Uheims  to  conse¬ 
crate  a  new  king.” 

“  Adrien,  you  are  talking  nonsense !” 

“  Oh  1  we  shall  never  agree  on  this  point, 
my  uncle.  And  I  go  still  further ;  if  passion 
bad  not  blinded  you,  if  the  Countess  Marguerite 
had  been  a  seditious  octogenarian,  you  would 
have  left  her  in  peace  in  her  house.” 

“  There  you  speak  truly,  Adrien — I  know  the 
influence  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  in 
this  city,  still  filled  with  the  amber  perfumes  of 
the  ci-devant  gallants  ;  and  this  is  what  I  must 
combat  with  all  my  power.  You  did  not  see, 
like  me,  the  banquet  of  the  Orangerie  at  Ver¬ 
sailles!” 

“  Well!  and  what  connection  has  this  banquet 
with  the  white  pinks?” 

“  What  connection,  did  you  say?  It  is  this. 
At  this  banquet,  or  rather,  this  orgie,  it  was  the 
women  who  electrified  the  men,  who  made  them 
trample  under  foot  the  colors  of  the  revolution, 
and  who  fastened  Royalist  ribbons  to  their  uni¬ 
forms  ;  the  women  are,  therefore,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  of  the  Republic  ;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  women  our  new  order  of  things 
would  have  been  peacefully  established,  and  we 
should  not  now  have  all  Europe  in  arms  against 
us.” 

“  You  are  right,my  uncle — therefore  follow  out 
your  plan,  organize  the  persecution  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Countess,  and  thus  save  the  country,  men¬ 
aced  by  white  pinks.” 

“  My  friend,  you  have  just  quitted  the  forms 
of  the  school,  and  you  have  a  passion  for  using 
against  the  best  of  uncles  that  flgure  of  rhetoric 
commonly  called  irony.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  more  serious  affairs  in  my  head,  and  my 
teacher  has  taught  me  other  lessons.” 

“  And  I  shall  always  be  obstinately  bent  on 
correcting  the  lessons  of  your  teacher.” 

“  How  can  you,  Adrien,  who  read  my  police 
reports  every  morning.  And  me  rigorous.  This 
city  of  Versailles  is  a  nest  of  conspirators. 
There  are  nobles  in  every  cellar ;  there  are 
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feigned  emigrants  who  have  not  quitted  their 
houses,  and  A'ho  are  waiting  to  strike  a  blow. 
Lastly,  have  not  two  rabid  writers  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Paris,  Andni  Chdnier  and  Roucher,  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
Versailles  in  order  to  excite  there  a  counter 
revolution— two  men  who  are  more  dangerous 
than  a  hundred  women,  because  they  write  in 
the  morning  verses  in  the  lanes,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  prose  in  the  secret  cabals.  Shall  I  be 
rigorous  or  just  when  I  cause  these  authors  of 
the  Supplement  Number  Thirteen,  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  V’ 

“  My  uncle,  you  are  now  evading  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  extending  it,  in  order  to  lose  sight  of 
the  subject.  If  conspirators  exist,  it  is  your 
duty  to  watch  over  the  Republic.  No  one  will 
reproach  you  for  the  unfortunate  severity  of 
your  duties;  but  I  wished  to  concentrate  the 
discussion  on  a  single  point,  and  to  enlighten 
you  in  the  crooked  road  into  which  a  false  pas¬ 
sion,  which  is  neither  politic  or  Republican,  has 
led  you.  For  the  honor  of  our  family,  for  the 
sacred  memory  of  my  father,  I  wish  that  no  one 
may  be  able  to  say  that  your  animosity  against 
the  Countess  Marguerite  took  its  rise  in  an 
equivocal  and  anti-Republican  sentiment.” 

“Adrien,  Adrien,  this  is  enough — you  are 
losing  all  restraint  in  my  presence,  and  I  must 
remember  that  you  are  my  nephew  and  my 
adopted  son.” 

“  This  is  why  I  speak  to  you  thus  ;  these  titles 
give  me  the  right.  If  I  were  a  stranger  I 
should  give  you  my  resignation  and  go  to  my 
mother  who  awaits  me ;  but  I  remain  at  my  post, 
where  I  can  be  useful  to  you ;  I  shall  not  desert 
it” 

Claude  Mouriez  shrugged  his  shoulders,  seated 
himself  before  a  desk  and  tossed  over  some  bun¬ 
dles  of  papers  which  were  piled  up  before  him  ; 
then,  assuming  an  affectionate  manner,  he  said  : 

“  Adrien,  we  have  lost  an  hour  in  idle  words, 
and  time  is  precious ;  one  should  not  waste  it — 
he  should  improve  it  We  have  twenty  letters 
there  awaiting  answers.  Write  a  letter  to  Fou- 
qnier  Tinville,  of  this  import,  upon  which  you 
must  enlarge :  ‘  The  announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  law  of  the  suspected  has  produced  an 
excellent  effect  in  Versailles.  The  populace  is 
still  animated  by  the  best  spirit,’  etc.,  etc.” 

“  Oh !  the  populace  is  always  animated  by  the 
best  spirit !  ’TLs  an  epistolary  refrain  which  I 
well  understand,”  exclaimed  Adrien. 

And  he  set  himself  to  making  a  pen,  very 
slowly,  in  order  to  postpone  it  as  long  ns  pos¬ 
sible. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  FALSE  ALARM  ; 

OB,  THE  INDIAN  AND  UIS  VENISON. 

’Twas  a  cold,  stormy  night  in  the  Fall  of 
1813,  and  Miner  Spicer  and  his  wife  had  drawn 
their  seats  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire  which 
roared  in  the  large  open  fireplace  of  their  cabin, 
and  were  talking  of  absent  fViends.  Together 
with  his  brother,  Amos,  Mr.  Spicer  had  removed 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  to  the  neighlwrhood 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1811,  and  erected  his  log 
cabin  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  fast 
being  thinned  out  before  the  strong  arm  of  the 
new  settler,  and  giving  place  to  green  fields  and 
pasture  lands.  The  hoarse  moaning  of  the  wind, 
as  it  sighed  through  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  the  heavy  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  roof, 
served  to  highten  the  comfort  and  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  their  chimney  corner ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con.sidcr  the 
subject  of  conversation,  that  they  should  sit  long 
after  the  usual  period  for  retiring  in  co.«y  ehat, 
nor  dreamed  of  the  passing  hours.  A  sudden 
stop  to  their  colloquy  was  caused  by  the  sound 
of  a  horse’s  hoofs  approaching  the  door,  and  in 
a  moment  after  a  shout  from  without  intimated 
that  some  one  desired  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Mr.  Spicer  arose, 
opened  the  door,  and  passed  out  into  the  night. 
He  could  recognize  the  outline  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  but  the  darkness,  which  shrouded  all 
objects  in  gloom,  prevented  him  from  di.stin- 
guishing  the  features  or  anything  whereby  he 
might  guess  at  the  character  of  his  visitor.  To 
his  question  of  “Who’s  there?”  a  volley  of 
sounds  was  uttered  by  the  stranger — as  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  Spicer  as  so  much  Greek  or  Arabic. 
He  was  somewhat  angered  at  such  an  attempt  to 
ansB'er  his  simple  question,  and  told  the  other 
that  he  must  speak  English,  or  he  would  unhorse 
him.  By  this  time  his  eyes  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  darkness,  and  he  was  able  to  make 
out  the  stranger  to  be  an  Indian,  mounted  on  a 
small  sized,  rough  and  wiry-lookingpony,  which, 
besides  his  master,  bore  on  his  back  the  carcass 
of  a  deer.  By  signs,  and  a  few  words  of  En¬ 
glish,  the  Indian  was  enabled  to  make  Spicer 
understand  that  he  wanted  to  stay  all  night 
with  him.  To  this  request  a  very  reluctant  as¬ 
sent  was  given,  for  an  Indian  warrior  was  not, 
at  that  period,  the  most  pleasing  and  harmless 
guest  a  man  could  have  in  his  house,  and  Spicer 
was  not  the  warmest  friend  to  the  red  men  of 
the  forest.  However,  the  request  had  been 
made,  and  he  would  not  turn  even  an  enemy 
from  his  door  on  such  a  night ;  so  he  was  bid  to 
dismount  and  enter,  while  his  horse  was  led  to 
a  large  pig-sty  near,  which  was  the  only  sem- 
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blancc  of  a  i<tablu  about  the  pre^li)lo^<.  The  car¬ 
cass  of  the  (leer  was  carried  into  the  house,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  rifles  which  the  Indian  bore. 
Spicer  did  not  like  the  looks  of  his  guest  when 
the  full  blaze  of  the  fire  lit  up  his  person,  and 
the  fact  of  his  l)t‘ing  so  well  armed — for,  liesidcs 
his  rifles,  he  carried  in  his  belt  a  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife — aroused  his  suspicions  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  bis  visit.  The  Indian  probably  noticed 
this  fact  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  rid 
himself  of  his  weapons,  which  he  placed  in  the 
corner  with  his  rifles.  Reassured  by  this  act, 
Spicer  threw  off  somewhat  of  his  reserve,  and 


asked  the  other  if  he  wanted  any  supper.  With¬ 
out  replying  in  words,  the  Indian  took  his  knife, 
and,  going  to  the  carcass  of  deer,  cut  off  two 
steaks,  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Spicer,  who  un¬ 
derstood  well  enough  what  was  expected  of  her. 
She  accordingly  put  them  over  the  Are  to  broil, 
and  meantime  laid  the  table  with  such  other 
eatables  as  the  cabiu  afforded.  When  the  meat 
wa.s  suffleiently  cooked,  as  she  thought,  it  was 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  after  the  white  man's 
method  of  cooking.  The  Indian,  who  had  sat  in 
silence  during  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  was 
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calk'd  to  eat,  and  drew  up  his  chair  for  that 
purpose.  But  both  Spicer  and  his  wife  noticed 
that  he  ate  but  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  meat, 
with  which,  for  some  reason  which  they  could 
not  divine,  he  seemed  disgusted.  Nothing  was 
said  by  either  party ;  and  the  table  was  cleared 
as  it  had  been  spread,  in  silence.  A  skin  was 
laid  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  Uie  fire  for  Uie 
Indian  to  sleep  upon,  and  Spicer  and  his  wife 
retired  to  bed  in  a  room  which  adjoined  the 
main  apartment,  and  which,  from  the  position 
of  their  couch,  gave  them  a  full  view  of  the 
other  room,  together  with  the  Indian,  his  arms, 
Ac.  The  carcass  of  the  deer  had  been  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  dresser,  which  was  next  to  the 
door  between  the  two  apartments,  so  that  a  per¬ 
son  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  would  al¬ 
most  step  over  it  Before  going  to  bed,  Spicer 
had  taken  care  to  see  that  his  rifle  was  in  good 
order,  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  he  could  reach  it  with  ease  should  neces¬ 
sity  require  its  use.  His  suspicions  of  his  guest 
had  not  been  entirely  allayed,  and,  although  he 
was  careful  to  avoid  showing  them,  yet  he 
thought  best  to  prepare  for  any  emergency. 
Both  parties  laid  them  down  to  repose,  and  soon 
nothing  but  the  rain  and  the  wind  broke  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  night  ^  hour  bad  passed — it 
might  have  been  longer,  for  he  could  only  gues.‘. 
at  the  time — and  Spicer  found  himself  suddenly 
wide  awake,  and  all  his  faculties  on  the  stretch. 
What  had  awakened  him  he  could  not  tell,  but  his 
glance  was  directed  at  his  guest ;  and,  although 
the  fire  had  burned  low,  and  only  threw  a  faint 
light  on  the  objects  in  the  other  apartment,  yet 
he  saw  that  he  had  partly  risen  from  his  pallet, 
and  was  in  a  mtting  posture,  leaning  on  one 
hand,  and  intently  gazing  into  the  room  where 
he  slept  Quietly  nudging  his  wife,  he  found 
that  she,  too,  was  awake,  and  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Indian.  Slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  the  latter  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  and. 
apparently  satisfied  that  his  host  was  sound 
asleep,  he  approached  the  corner  where  his  ri¬ 
fles,  tomahawk  and  knife  had  been  placed.  Here 
he  again  paused  and  looked  stealthily  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  all  was  quiet  The  feelings 
of  Spicer  and  his  wife  may  perhaps  be  imag¬ 
ined,  but  they  cannot  be  described.  Satisfied  of 
the  Intentions  of  bis  guest,  he  was  about  to  reach 
for  his  rifle,  but  thought  he  would  wait  the 
further  development  of  his  intentions.  The 
slightest  movement,  even  a  change  in  their 
breathing,  he  knew  would  alarm  the  warrior, 
and  he  lay  therefore  perfectly  quiescent,  but 
prepared  to  act  when  the  time  came  for  action. 
He  saw  the  Indian  stoop,  pick  up  his  knife,  draw 


it  from  the  sheath  and  feel  its  edge,  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  approaching  the  door  to 
his  apartment  with  a  noiseless  and  cat-like  tread. 
Quick  os  thought  Spicer’s  plan  was  arranged — 
and  that  was,  the  moment  the  Indian  crossed 
the  threshold,  to  spring  up  and  seize  bis  rifle, 
and,  as  the  other  was  only  armed  with  his  knife, 
he  could  shoot  him  before  he  could  either  strike 
a  blow  or  reach  his  other  arms.  Another  step 
would  bring  the  enemy  to  the  proscribed  limit, 
and  every  nerve  was  stretched  preparatory  for  a 
spring,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  him  kneel, 
and,  after  looking  to  see  if  all  was  still,  cut  a 
steak  weighing  about  two  pounds  from  the  deer’s 
haunch,  and  return  with  it  to  the  fire.  Here  he 
raked  together  the  coals,  upon  which  he  laid  the 
meat  until  it  was  cooked  to  his  satisfaction, 
when  he  devoured  it  with  much  apparent  relish, 
and  then  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  Spicer’s  method  of  cooking  venison 
was  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  had  preferred  to 
curb  his  appetite  until  be  could  cook  it  to  suit 
his  own  taste.  High-aeasoned  food  is  as  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  an  Indian  as  the  same  food  raw  would 
be  to  a  white  man.  In  the  morning,  after  pre¬ 
senting  Spicer  with  a  haunch  of  his  venison,  the 
Indian  expltuned  his  visit  by  saying,  as  well  as 
he  could  by  signs  and  broken  English,  that  him¬ 
self  and  bis  father  had  lost  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  after  covering  his  parent  with  his 
blanket,  and  hiding  him  in  a  hollow  log,  he  had 
wandered  in  search  of  shelter  for  himself  until 
he  saw  the  light  in  Spicer’s  cabin. 

THE  GIANT. 

BT  Oa.4RLB8  K.iOKIB. 

Thxrb  oame  r  giant  to  my  door, 

A  giant  fierce  and  itrong  ; 

Hie  step  waa  heary  on  the  floor, 

His  arms  were  ten  yards  long. 

He  scowled  and  frowned  ;  he  shook  the  ground; 

I  trembled  through  and  throngh— 

At  length  I  looked  him  in  the  (ace 
And  cried :  “  Who  cares  for  you  f” 

The  mighty  gUnt,  as  I  spoke, 

Grew  pale,  and  thin  and  small. 

And  through  his  body,  as  'twere  smoke, 

I  saw  the  sunshine  fall. 

His  blood-red  eyes  turned  Uue  as  skies. 

He  whispered  soft  and  low— 

“  b  this,”  I  cried,  with  glowing  pride, 

“  b  thb  the  mighty  foe  t  ” 

He  sunk  before  my  earnest  taes, 

He  ranuhed  quite  away. 

And  left  no  shadow  on  hb  place 
Between  me  and  the  day. 

Such  giants  come  to  strike  us  dumb— 

But  weak  in  every  part. 

They  melt  before  the  strong  man’s  eyes. 

And  fly  the  true  of  heart 
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GENERAL  DANIEL  MORGAN.* 

The  student  who  reads  the  early  history  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  War  of  our  Independence,  has  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  more  authentic  narrative 
in  regard  to  the  life,  exploits  and  career  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan  than  has  hitherto  been  furnished 
in  our  biographieal  literature.  His  name  has 
been  familiar  to  us  all.  We  detect  his  manly 
form  and  bold  prowess  in  the  records  of  Brad- 
dock’s  melancholy  defeat,  and  amid  the  memo¬ 
rable  attack  upon  Quebec,  but  the  personality 
of  the  man  was  nearly  a  myth.  We  had  but  side 
views  and  glimpses,  whereas  the  greatness  of 
the  subject  and  the  important  place  he  occupied 
in  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
were  well  worthy  of  a  separate  and  honorable 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  This  desideratum 
is  now  well  supplied  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  author  has  had  access  to  materials  of 
great  value  and  of  undoubted  authority  from 
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which  he  bos  drawn  up  a  concise,  well-written 
and  attractive  history.  He  has  performed  hit 
task  faithfully  and  well — he  sympathises  with 
his  hero,  deals  with  him  plainly  and  honestly  at 
man  to  man,  nothing  extenuating,  and  yet  exhib¬ 
iting  in  bold  relief  the  striking  features  of  the 
soldier  with  the  no  less  devoted  characteristics 
of  the  patriot  Psychologically  the  work  is  full 
of  value  and  interest  as  exhibiting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finer  elements  of  character  from  out 
the  crude  rubbish  of  a  neglected  education,  and 
a  contact  with  the  grosser  elements  of  human 
society.  It  is  the  history  of  personal  develop¬ 
ment,  the  growth  of  a  soul,  and  as  such  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  nil  praise.  It  begins  where  biography 
should  always  begin,  with  the  germs  of  charac¬ 
ter — the  indications  of  magnanimity. 

Daniel  Morgan  was  bom  in  1736,  in  the 
County  of  Henderson,  New  Jersey.  His  parents 
were  among  the  early  Welsh  settlors  of  that 
country,  and  seem  to  have  been  hardy  common- 
sense  people  ;  but  what  more  is  not  known,  for 
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Morgan  always  preserved  great  reserve  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  early  associations.  He  left  his  parents 
in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  went  to  Virginia,  from  which  time 
his  life  is  associated  with  the  reeords  of  that 
State.  At  this  period  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
either  read  or  write,  and  his  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic  comprised  nothing  more  than  the  elements. 
He  was  large,  uncouth,  and  poeseesed  of  an  un¬ 
conscious  power,  which  demonstrated  itself  in 
the  hardest  kinds  of  labor,  and  a  certain  arro¬ 
gant  assumption,  which  might  have  been  regai’d- 
ed  as  prophetic  of  the  future  man. 

He  had  been  early,  and  indeed  severely  taxed 
in  the  toils  of  a  Grst  settler,  snch  as  clearing 
land,  grubbing  stumps,  splitting  rails,  and  other 
avocations  incident  to  unimproved  land.  Rough 
as  all  this  must  have  been,  it  served  to  knit  his 
Mnewy  frame  and  develop  a  powerful  pAynjue  to 
the  utmost  of  manly  vigor  and  regal  distinctive¬ 
ness.  At  full  manhood  Mewgan  was  more  than 
six  feet  high,  symmetrically  made,  perfect  in 
health,  with  a  frank,  joyous  bearing,  and  a  com¬ 
manding  address.  He  might  be  said  to  be  the 
Murat  of  the  American  Army. 

Arrived  in  Virginia,  he  engaged  himself  to 
the  task  of  clearing  up  land,  and  performed  his 
work  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  care  of  a 
saw-mill  within  the  year,  and  Anally  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  wagoner.  This  office  required  not  only 
honesty,  but  no  little  capacity  in  that  day  of 
rough  roads  and  scanty  population,  when  the 
lAds  of  telegraph,  steamer,  and  locomotive  were 
unknown ;  the  rivers  often  swollen  with  rains, 
bridges  few,  and  a  dense  forest  to  be  traversed 
in  which  lurked  the  disaffected  and  vindictive 
savage,  often  excited  to  hostility  by  his  own  in¬ 
herent  love  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  by  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  the  French,  whose  forts,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  threaten¬ 
ing  to  hem  in  the  English  and  conAne  them  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  only. 

Morgan  performed  his  task  with  skill  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  space  of  two  years,  at  which 
time  he,  by  bis  thrift  and  economy,  had  saved 
up  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a  team  of  his 
own,  and  became  wagoner  on  his  own  account. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  into  favor  in  the  community  of  his  adoption. 
His  frank  manners,  his  chivalric  though  rude 
bearing,  and  bis  great  physical  prowess  had  en¬ 
deared  him  to  a  new  population,  in  which  the 
external  qualities  of  manliness  are  sure  to  elicit 
applause.  Bold  and  athletic,  he  held  these  ad¬ 
vantages  but  lightly,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  not  unfrequcntly  led  him  into  broils,  and 


attracted  about  him  society  by  no  means  favor¬ 
able  to  a  high  moral  development.  He  became 
too  much  the  hero  of  the  tap-room,  too  much 
the  champioa  of  the  ring,  while  bis  powerful 
lungs,  like  thost;  of  our  Eiastern  General  Knox, 
were  ronownnd  for  a  fullness  of  volume,  and 
strength  of  voice,  worthy  the  heroes  of  Homer. 

At  length  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who  had  roused  the  Indians  to  open  hostility, 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and,  we  And  Morgan,  rclea.«ed  from  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  a  rude  community,  turning  his 
p(*acefal  occupation  of  wagoner  into  that  of  a 
military  aid.  The  waste  energies  of  the  man 
were  now  to  And  a  Aeld  for  use.  The  boxing 
and  wrestling  of  the  rough  youth  had  created  a 
military  giant  He  began  to  reap  the  bencAt 
of  all  this,  to  him,  unconscious  training.  We 
And  him  now  an  able  and  cAective  clement  in 
this  most  disastrous  campaign,  where  he  Arst  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  George  Washington. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Braddock,  with  all 
their  melancholy  records  ot  loss  of  men  and 
failure  of  enterprise,  are  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  passing  remark.  The  En¬ 
glish  General  was  buried  with  few  of  the  honors 
of  war,  in  the  pathway  over  which  his  gallant 
compeers  marched  in  silent  sorrow,  and  the 
wagon  of  Morgan  was  one  of  the  Arst  to  touch 
the  hallowed  turf.  This  measure  was  adopted 
as  the  only  sure  method  of  preserving  the  re¬ 
mains  from  desecration  by  the  savages.  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  the  period  of  eight  years,  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  aids  in  holding  in  check  a  san¬ 
guinary  and  subtile  foe  through  this  protracted 
frontier  war.  Year  after  year  he  was  appointed 
to  carry  supplies  for  the  army — an  office  requir¬ 
ing  not  only  courage  but  address.  To  the  ordi¬ 
nary  discomforts  of  war,  was  not  unfrequcntly 
added  the  rivalships,  bickerings  and  jealousies 
existing  between  the  Colonial  and  Government 
troops.  In  one  of  these  the  following  cruel  in¬ 
cident  occurred,  which  was  one  not  likely  to 
enhance  the  affection  of  the  subject  for  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  Spring  of  1756  he  was  sent  with  a 
wagon-load  of  stores  to  Fort  Chiswell,  one  of 
the  posts  which  had  been  established  along  the 
Virginian  frontier,  and  situated  on  the  head 
waters  of  New  River.  While  at  this  place  a 
terrible  disaster  befell  him.  A  British  lieuten¬ 
ant,  taking  offence  at  something  which  Morgan 
hod  said  or  done,  abused  him  in  violent  terms, 
and  at  length  struck  him  with  the  Oat  of  his 
sword.  Morgan’s  indomitable  spirit  could  not 
brook  this  outrage.  Forthwith  clenching  his 
Ast,  he  struck  the  officer  so  heavy  a  blow  as  to 
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extend  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  oShnsc  so  grave  against  military 
law  as  to  call  for  summary  and  exemplary  pun¬ 
ishment.  A  drum-head  court-martial  sentenced 
Morgan  to  receive  five  hundred  lushes.  Being 
Immediately  stripped  and  tied  up,  he  received 
all  at  once  the  allotted  number  of  lashes,  save 
one.  When  the  terrible  punishment  was  over,  it 
is  said  that  the  flesh  on  his  back  hung  down  in 
tags.  None  but  one  possessing  unusual  powers 
of  endurance,  and  an  iron  constitution,  could 
have  survived  an  act  of  cruelty  so  extraordinary, 
even  in  the  British  army  of  that  day.  But  he 
soon  recovered  from  its  effects.  The  ofllcer, 
sensible,  upon  reflection,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  regretting  the  consequences  which 
had  followed,  afterward  made  Morgan  a  public 
apology.  This  was  a  slight  atonement  for  so 
deep  an  Injury ;  yet  it  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
Morgan,  who,  from  that  moment,  magnanimous¬ 
ly  discharged  his  mind  of  all  resentment  toward 
the  author  of  his  sufferings  and  disgrace. 

In  after  years,  when  Morgan  was  very  ill,  his 
physician  was  astonished  to  find  his  back  cov¬ 
ered  with  welts  and  scars,  and  inquired  the  cause, 
when  the  old  General  related  the  above  story, 
and  added : 

“  They  owe  me  one — I  knew  when  he  missed, 
for  I  was  counting  all  the  time,  but  I  wouldn’t 
tell  him.” 

This  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  hardihood  of 
Morgan,  and  it  may  be  that  this  intellectual  ac¬ 
tion  disarmed,  in  part,  the  horrible  torture  of 
the  infliction;  a  weak  man  would  have  been 
utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  and  a  life 
of  hardened  villainy  or  of  drivelling  idiocy 
have  been  the  consequence,  but  our  sturdy  back¬ 
woodsman  was  made  of  “sterner  stuff’,”  and 
gathered  thence  a  more  indomitable  opposition 
to  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Peace  between  England  and  France  at  length 
supervened,  and  we  find  Morgan  upon  his  farm, 
and  a  married  man.  His  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  high  principle  and  great  na¬ 
tive  ability,  though  scarcely  more  cultivated 
than  her  husband.  They  were  hospitable  and 
well-to-do  at  this  time,  and  careful  also  to  en¬ 
large  their  ideas  by  reading  and  study,  although 
the  period  afforded  but  limited  opportunities  for 
culture  of  any  kind  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
back  settlements.  Morgan  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  for 
his  better  tone  of  morals  and  religion,  an  in¬ 
debtedness  which  he  never  failed  to  own  with 
affectionate  gratitude.  But  this  period  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  and  agricultural  seclusion  was 
rudely  and  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  aggres¬ 


sions  of  the  mother  country,  which  had  finally 
driven  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  to  open 
demonstrations  of  hostility. 

No  sooner  did  the  crash  of  arms  at  Bunker 
Hill  reverberate  through  the  country  than  Mor^ 
gan  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  troop  of  volunteers,  in  twenty-one  days 
reached  the  city  of  Boston.  He  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  of  a  company  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  s<‘emed  to  have  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  and  courage  as  a  military 
leader.  A  journey  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts 
was  no  boy’s  play  in  those  days,  and  required, 
as  may  bo  supposed,  a  great  deal  of  endurance. 

Arriving  in  Boston,  several  weeks  of  inac¬ 
tivity  supervened,  which  chafed  greatly  the 
spirit  of  the  energetic  little  Virginia  band,  each 
and  all  waiting  for  a  field  in  which  to  distin¬ 
guish  thqmselves.  But  the  period  was  one  of 
imminent  peril,  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  follow  up  the 
claims  so  sturdily  advanced,  and  the  meditated 
attack  upon  Quebec  afforded  the  so-mneh-desired 
occasion.  The  command  of  this  enterprise  was 
given  to  Arnold,  the  man  of  undisciplined  im¬ 
pulse,  of  brute  courage,  but  who  was  utterly 
devoid  of  any  principle  of  action.  No  historian 
will  fail  to  recognize,  however,  the  indomitable 
bravery,  the  cool  hardihood,  and  great  mental 
resource,  which  characterized  him  in  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  country  through  which  they  were  to 
find  their  way  to  the  strong-hold  of  the  enemy, 
was  an  impassable  wilderness;  there  were  no 
roads,  no  bridges,  but  only  a  dense  forest,  with 
impervious  swamps.  The  population  was  scat¬ 
tered  and  poor,  so  that  the  troops,  encumbered 
with  artillery,  were  obliged  to  rely  much  upon 
fishing  and  hunting  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  table.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  enterprises  undertaken 
during  the  War  of  our  Independence,  and  though 
little  comparative  results  ensued,  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  impress  upon  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery. 
It  was  an  enterprise  of  great  peril,  carried  out 
with  the  most  consummate  skill.  Morgan,  whose 
courage  and  address  were  never  found  wanting, 
displayed  on  this  occasion  great  ability  in  re¬ 
trieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  the  moment 
Arnold  was  struck  down  by  a  ball  of  the  enemy. 
The  dress  of  himself  and  men  seems  to  have 
been  very  primitive,  and  affords  a  good  picture 
of  the  usages  of  the  times  when  elegant  military 
equipments  were  secondary  to  the  spirit  which 
called  them  into  play,  and  men,  intent  upon 
great  ideas,  and  recognizing  the  need  of  great 
achievements,  were  little  mindful  of  the  graces 
of  the  external  man. 
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His  men  were  armed,  each  with  a  rifle,  a 
tomahawk,  and  a  long  knife.  They  were  dreesed 
with  flannel  ehirte,  cloth  or  buckekin  brccchce, 
buckskin  leggins,  and  moccasins.  Orcr  these 
clothes  they  wore  hunting-shirts,  made,  for  the 
most  part,  of  brown  linen,  some  of  buckskin, 
and  a  few  of  linsey  woolsey.  These  shirts  were 
confined  to  the  waist  by  belts,  in  which  they  car¬ 
ried  their  knives  and  tomahawks.  Morgan’s 
company  wore  caps,  on  which  appeared  the 
words,  “  Liberty  or  death.”  For  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  Indian  dress  on  this 
expedition.  WTien  met  by  the  exploring  party 
on  their  return  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chaudiere,  he  wore  leggins,  and  a  cloth  in  the 
Indian  style.  His  thighs,  which  were  exposed 
to  view  on  that  occasion,  appeared  to  have  been 
lacerated  by  the  thorns  and  bushes. 

At  Quebec  he  displayed  wonderful  gallantry, 
and  an  almost  boyish  vivacity  of  will  and  cour¬ 
age.  The  following  description  is  drawn  from 
some  minutes  appended  by  Morgan  himself,  who, 
in  after  years,  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
reminiscences  of  his  military  days.  The  storm¬ 
ing  party  under  Arnold  had  been  partially  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  some  confusion,  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  the  leader,  brought  Morgan  to  the  front 
just  as  Arnold  was  struck  down.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  in  the  conflict  that  Morgan,  at  the  instance 
and  in  compliance  with  the  express  wishes  of  all 
the  field  officers  of  the  division  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  assault.  “  They 
would  not  take  the  command,”  he  observes,  in 
a  short  sketch  written  by  himself  of  his  early 
military  career,  “  alleging  that  I  had  seen  ser¬ 
vice  and  they  had  not,  which  reflected  credit  on 
their  judgment.”  Morgan  now  raised  his  voice, 
always  terrible  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  which 
was  heard  above  the  din  of  arms,  ordering  his 
riflemen  to  the  front.  They  oteyed  the  sum¬ 
mons  with  a  cheer,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  or  delay  rushed  over  the  barrier,  driving 
before  them  like  chaff  the  enemy  posted  there. 
A  short  distance  beyond  the  barrier  was  a  bat¬ 
tery  extending  across  the  road,  and  flanked  by 
the  houses  on  eitlier  side,  on  which  were  mounted 
two  twelve-pounders.  As  the  riflemen  advanced 
against  this  battery,  the  guns,  charged  with 
grape  and  canister,  opened  on  them.  The  first 
gun  was  elevated  too  high,  and  did  no  injury ; 
the  other  flashed  without  discharging,  when  the 
riflemen  reached  the  walls  and  planted  their  lad¬ 
ders.  Morgan  ordered  a  man  near  him  to  ascend 
one  of  the  ladders.  Perceiving  that  the  soldier 
reluctantly  obeyed,  Morgan  pulled  him  down, 
and  stepping  on  the  ladder  himself,  shonted  to 
his  men,  “Now,  boys,  follow  met”  The  lad¬ 


ders  were  instantly  manned.  As  soon  os  Mor¬ 
gan’s  head  appeared  above  the  wall,  a  platoon 
of  musketry  was  fired  at  him  from  within.  So 
close  was  the  discharge  that  the  fire  scorched  his 
hair,  and  grains  of  powder  were  imbedded  in 
his  face.  But  this  was  the  only  injury  he  sus¬ 
tained,  although  one  ball  pa.ssed  through  the  top 
of  his  cap,  and  another  grazed  the  left  side  of 
his  face,  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair.  The  con¬ 
cussion  was  so  great,  however,  os  to  knock  him 
from  the  top  of  the  ladder  down  into  the  snow 
below.  For  a  moment  the  ascent  was  checked 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  killed.  But  he  was 
instantly  on  his  feet  again,  and  had  recom¬ 
menced  ascending  the  ladder.  Another  cheer 
rose  from  his  men  os  they  followed  his  example. 
Keeping  his  head  down  until  he  reached  a  step 
near  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  made  a  spring 
and  bounded  over  the  wall  among  the  enemy. 
He  wa.s  instantly  followed  by  his  men,  among 
the  foremost  of  whom  was  Cadet  Porterfield 
and  Lieutenant  Heath.  Morgan,  in  bis  descent, 
alighted  on  one  of  the  cannon,  under  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  which  he  fell,  severely  hurt  by  a  contu¬ 
sion  on  the  knee.  A  dozen  bayonets  were  in¬ 
stantly  leveled  at  him ;  but  the  situation  in 
which  he  felt  created  a  delay,  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  his  men,  who  now  came  pouring  over 
the  wall,  to  resene  him  and  attack  his  assailants. 

The  enemy,  daunted  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  at 
length  fled  into  a  building  flanking  the  battery, 
from  the  windows  of  which,  however,  they  re¬ 
newed  the  conflict.  They  were  speedily  dis¬ 
lodged  by  the  riflemen,  who,  by  Morgan’s  orders, 
fired  a  volley  into  the  house,  which  was  followed 
by  a  charge  with  their  spontoons.  The  enemy 
were  driven  through  the  building,  and  out  at 
the  rear  into  a  neighboring  street.  Morgan  ran 
through  a  sallyport  at  one  end  of  the  battery, 
and  thence  round  the  corner  of  a  building. 
Here,  as  he  anticipated,  he  met  the  retreating 
British,  whom  he  ordered,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
to  surrender,  if  they  expected  quarter.  Capt. 
McCloud  and  about  thirty  of  his  men  were  thus 
made  prisoners. 

The  Americans  were  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender,  a  measure  which  was  wholly  repug¬ 
nant  to  Morgan’s  wishes  and  tastes. 

On  being  summoned  by  some  of  the  enemy’s 
soldiery  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  he  perempto¬ 
rily  refused  a  compliance,  but  placing  his  bock 
against  a  wall,  with  the  weapon  in  his  hand,  he 
dared  any  one  of  their  number  to  come  and  take 
it.  He  persisted  in  this  determination,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  threats  of  the  soldiers  to  shoot  him, 
and  the  exhortations  of  his  men  not  to  sacrifice 
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his  life  in  useless  opposition.  At  length,  per¬ 
ceiving  a  man  near  at  hand,  whom  he  took  by 
his  dress  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  a  priest.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  Morgan  delivered  his  sword  to  the  clergy¬ 
man,  observing,  “  Then  I  give  my  sword  to  you  ; 
but  not  a  scoundrel  of  those  cowards  shall  take 
it  out  of  my  hands.” 

In  1777  we  find  Morgan  with  the  American 
army  at  Morristown,  having  returnetl  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  lie  had  long  shared  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington,  who  now 
treated  him  with  marked  attention,  and  ai>- 
poiuted  him  to  a  command,  most  of  all  others, 
adapted  to  his  taste  and  ability.  From  this 
time  Morgan  and  his  “  Sharp  Shooters  ”  became 
familiar  to  history.  This  company  consisted  of 
five  hundred  picked  men,  expert  at  the  rifle  and 
conversant  with  frontier  warfare.  They  were 
the  best  scouts  probably  in  the  world,  hardy  and 
active,  and  ready  at  any  time  for  service. 

The  Sharp  Shooters,  under  .Morgan,  created  a 
perfect  panic  on  their  arrival  to  join  the  army 
of  Gates  at  the  North ;  the  Canadian  soldiers  un¬ 
der  Burgoyne  actually  deserting  in  great  num¬ 
bers  at  the  bare  presence  of  this  invincible  corps. 
At  the  battle  of  Bemis  flights  and  Stillwater,  Mor¬ 
gan  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  were  the 
admiration  not  only  of  Americans,  but  of  the 
British  also,  who  failed  not  to  express  their  de¬ 
light  in  thus  finding  a  “  foemau  worthy  of  their 
steel.”  From  the  first  he  penetrated  the  character 
of  Gates,  who  could  never  beguile  him  into  any 
sympathy  with  his  views,  lie  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  selfish,  superficial  man,  whose 
aims  centered  themselves  more  upon  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement  than  the  good  of  the  country,  lie 
certainly  treated  the  hero  of  Saratoga  with  a  very 
marked  indifference,  the  key  to  which  may  be 
found  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Mor¬ 
gan  himself : 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Morgan 
visited  Gates  on  business,  when  he  was  taken 
aside  by  the  General,  and  confidentially  told 
that  the  main  army  was  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  that  several  of  the  best  officers 
threatened  to  resign,  unless  a  change  took  place. 
Morgan  perfectly  understood  the  views  of  Gates, 
in  this  conference,  although  he  was  then  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  correspondence  which  he  had  held 
with  Conway  and  others,  and  sternly  replied,  “  I 
have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Sir,  which  is, 
never  to  mention  that  detestable  subject  to  me 
again ;  for  under  no  other  man  than  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Commander-in-Chief  would  I  ever  serve.” 

There  is  no  doubt  Morgan  was  of  groat  value 


to  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  keeping  Washington 
informed  of  these  vile  machinations.  At  any 
rate,  a  coldness  and  reserve  existed  between 
Morgan  and  Gates  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  Interview  recorded  above. 
General  Gates  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers  of 
the  British  army,  including  also  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  provincial  cause,  but  excluding 
Morgan. 

So  signal  a  mark  of  Gates’s  nnfriendlinesa 
to  Morgan  could  not  pass  unobserved,  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  brother  officers.  The  cause 
was  buried  in  the  liosoms  of  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  and  conjecture,  though  wide-spread,  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  Before  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  over,  however,  the  petty  indignity 
recoiled  with  severity  upon  its  author.  Morgan 
had  occasion  during  the  evening  to  seek  an  in¬ 
terview  with  General  Gates  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  command.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  dining-room,  and  having  arranged  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  was  permitted  by  the  General  to 
withdraw,  without  even  the  empty  ceremony  of 
an  introduction  to  the  British  officers  present. 
A  number  of  tlie  latter,  struck  by  the  com¬ 
manding  figure  and  noble  mien  of  the  Colonel, 
and  noticing  that  he  was  a  field  officer,  inquired 
Ills  name,  as  soon  os  he  had  retired.  On  learn¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Col.  Morgan,  they  instantly  rose, 
to  a  man,  from  the  table,  overtook  him  in  the 
road,  and  severally  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
made  themselves  known  to  him,  frankly  declar¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  felt  him  se¬ 
verely  in  the  field. 

This  is  a  fine  point  of  courtesy,  and  presents 
our  political  enemies  in  the  chivalric  light  of 
the  ancient  times,  when  men  mot  each  other 
courteously  in  the  amenities  of  life,  and  were 
foes  only  in  the  contests  of  heroes. 

Morgan  possessed  a  profound  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  which,  though  not  always  orthodoxly  mani¬ 
fested,  we  doubt  not  found  precious  acceptance 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  There  is  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  the  kind  which  e.xhibits  a  child¬ 
like  appeal  to  the  All-powerful  in  the  hour  of 
extreme  hazard,  at  once  beautiful  and  striking. 
He  was  a  man  not  likely  to  bandy  light  words 
on  any  occa.siou.  Whatever  was  done  or  said  by 
him  had  its  origin  in  some  deep  necessity  of  his 
nature.  Good  or  otherwise,  it  sprung  forth  for 
the  time  being  with  that  persistent  force  inhe¬ 
rent  in  uncultured  genius.  Once,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  remarked  quaintly  enough : 

“  I  have  prayed  os  hard  and  as  earnestly  as 
ever  man  prayed  in  this  world.  The  night  we 
stormed  Quebec,  while  I  was  waiting  with  my 
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angc,  Cromwell,  Wasbiogton,  (three  great  namea 
In  the  world’s  progress,)  poured  out  their  prayers 
to  the  God  of  armies,  oud  thus  fought  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  freedom. 

Again,  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  his  own  lit¬ 
tle  force  were  so  greatly  out-numbered  by  that 
of  the  enemy,  headed  by  the  triumphant  Torle- 
ton,  that  the  heart  of  the  soldier  misgave  him. 
lie  retired  iuto  u  quiet  dell,  just  in  the  rear  of 
where  his  own  reserve  was  posted,  where  was  a 
large  tri-e  blown  up  by  the  roots.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  knees  amid  the  fallen  brunches, 
and  there  wn^stled  in  prayer  for  the  little  band 
which  had  come  forth  to  do  battle  for  their 


men  in  the  cold,  driving  storm,  for  the  word  to 
advance,  I  felt  unhappy;  I  looked. up  at  the 
frowning  battlements  above  me,  and  then  ai'oiiud 
upon  my  handfull  of  men,  and  felt  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  more  than  perilous ;  I  felt  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  prevent  our  being 
utterly  destroyed  in  a  contest  where  we  fought 
at  such  immense  disadvantage.  I  steppt^  aside, 
and  kneding  doan  in  thesnow  alongtide  an  old  gun. 
with  the  storm  boating  in  mg  face,  I  poured  out  my 
soul  in  humble  petition  to  God,  for  nothing  but 
an  Almighty  arm  could  save  us.” 

It  was  thus  that  these  great  men  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  felt.  It  was  thus  that  William  of  Or- 
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homeH  and  altar-firee.  He  Bays  be  “arose 
■trongcr  and  braver  for  that  prayer,”  and  we 
can  well  believe  it  Daniel  Morgan  was  no  or¬ 
dinary  man,  and  this  faith  in  unseen  realities 
was  one  proof  of  his  greatness. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mor¬ 
gan,  covered  with  laurels,  and  sharing  largely 
in  the  affection  and  coulidcnce  of  the  clear-see¬ 
ing  Commander-in-Chief,  retired  to  his  home  in 
Virginia.  His  pecuniary  interests  had  suffered 
greatly  by  his  devotion  to  the  eause  of  fret'dom, 
and  be  now,  by  active  industry,  sought  to  retrieve 
bis  affairs.  A  grant  of  land  from  Congress,  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  soon  imparted  to  him  the  pres- 
Uge  of  wealth,  which  is  never  without  its  value 
to  a  person  of  liberal  inclinations.  The  study 
which  he  had  not  neglected  even  among  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  a  camp,  and  the  companionship  of 
men  of  superior  mind  and  manners,  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  at  once  fluent  of  speech  and  com¬ 
manding  in  address,  so  that  few  men  could  equal 
him  in  personal  appearance. 

In  1796  he  was  elected  Member  of  Congress, 
but  au  attack  of  disease,  which  terminated  only 
with  his  life,  compelled  him  to  return  home  the 
following  year.  The  hardships  of  his  early  life, 
the  exposure  and  hard  marches  of  the  soldier, 
through  so  many  battles  and  campaigns,  began 
to  tell  severely  upon  his  constitution.  The  old 
war-horse  was  wearing  out — but  his  had  been  a 
brave,  manly  career,  and  we  scarcely  feel  a  re¬ 
gret  when  the  long  rest  is  appointed  him,  and 
he  lies  down  to  the  final  sleep  of  the  soldier. 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  hiim’’ 

He  expired  on  the  6th  of  July,  1802. 

- — 
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Au,  achievements  of  any  magnitude— all  en¬ 
terprise  of  any  grandeur — all  peril  of  any  im¬ 
minence  And  at  some  time  a  kindly  chronicler, 
and  so  hath  the  expedition  to  the  Blackwater. 
Five  worthy  gentlemen,  of  a  bright  day  in  Jime, 
emulous  of  the  feats,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
prowess  of 

“  The  stout  Earl  of  Kurthuisberland  [who] 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 

His  pleasure  on  the  Scottish  irround 
Three  Summer  days  to  take,” 
resalved  in  like  manner  to  take  their  “  pleasnrc  ” 
in  the  “Canaan.”  among  the  Alleganies,  and 
and  at  the  sources  of  the  Potomac.  The  way 
was  rough,  the  region  unvisited  since  the  time 
when  the  old  Lord  Fairfax  marked  the  bounda¬ 
ry  of  his  grant  from  the  Crown,  1^  what  is  to 

•THE  BLACKWATER  CHRONICLE;  A  Narratits  or  as 
Exnmrnos  irro  thk  Land  or  Casaas.  is  Rassoltb 
CoesTT,  ViROi.su.  New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 


this  day  known  as  the  “  Fairfax  Stone yet 
nothing  daunted,  fearless  alike  of  deadly  beaat, 
and  roaring  fell,  and  slippery  morass,  these  stout 
gentlemen  started  o  i  their  travels.  It  was  a 
goodly  sight  as  they  rude  on  in  woodland  trim, 
shouting  like  veritable  boys  “just  let  loose  from 
school,”  glad  to  turn  their  backs  upon  civiliaed 
life,  and  escape  for  a  brief  space  at  least,  the 
dulcet  tones  of  a  woman’s  voice,  or  the  “  sight 
of  a  petticoat.”  We  shall  see  how  Nature  re¬ 
venges  herself  for  this  contempt  for  the  fairer 
side  of  creation  ;  she  will  not  forget  the  ungentle 
mood— the  roysterlng  retrocession  of  the  civilized 
grown  boy  to  the  savageness  of  heathendom. 

The  flrst  day  of  their  journey  is  gay  with 
sunshine,  and  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  party 
break  forth  in  gongs  of  pleasantry.  How  these 
men  rejoice  in  their  hearts  at  a  “  Ict-up  ”  of 
their  responsibilities — how  they  leap  with  exul¬ 
tation  os  they  grow  conscious  that  the  miles  are 
increasing  between  them  and  the  dear  wife,  who 
is  to  play  “  Constant  Penelope  ”  through  tho  ten 
days  of  absence. 

At  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  they 
encounter  an  Italian  trudging  on  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  hand-organ.  Instantly  they  seize 
upon  him  and  bis  hand-organ.  They  try  sen¬ 
timent  at  first ;  music  always  suggests  tender 
ideas,  but  ashamed  of  their  weakness,  they  at 
length  called  for  waltzes  and  polkas,  and  there, 
on  the  mountain,  might  be  seen  the  five  gentle¬ 
men  teaming  away  with  all  their  might,  in.«pired 
by  the  sprightly  Terpsichore,  till  even  the  stout 
gentleman,  lame  gentleman  and  all,  were  whirl¬ 
ing  like  mad  to  the  fastest  of  all  fast  hornpipes, 
the  Fisher’s.  It  is  evident  our  friends  are  great¬ 
ly  elated  at  their  freedom,  and  are  ready  to  of¬ 
fer  fine  sacrifice  to  the  Sylvan  gods. 

At  length  they  reach  the  little  town  of  Rom¬ 
ney,  where  they  encounter  a  “  character,”  a  jo¬ 
vial  keeper  of  the  inn,  or  “  Governor  of  Win¬ 
ston.”  Here  they  ore  to  halt  and  decide  upon 
the  order  of  their  movements,  for  mountains 
and  forest  thickets  are  not  accessible  by  horses, 
however  the  lords  of  creation  are  able  to  sub¬ 
due  their  savageness. 

“  The  castellan  or  Governor  of  Winston,  Ed¬ 
ward  Towers,  Esq.,  met  us  at  the  portals,  with 
evident  gladness  In  bis  hear!  Right  away,  he 
called  for  his  right-band  nan,  Andrew,  and  pro- 
cliumed  loud  and  quick  hh  edicts  in  regard  to 
horses,  carriages,  luggage,  everything ;  every 
here  and  there  something  escaping  his  tongue, 
imprecatory  of  his  or  Andrew’s  eyes,  or  other 
parts  of  their  bodies,  such  as  their  lights  or 
livers,  and  even  their  diviner  parts — hLs  move¬ 
ments  all  the  while  in  just  keeping  with  his  ut- 
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terancc,  being  wiry  and  terricr-like,  up  and 
down  instead  of  longwise — energetic,  sudden — 
just  such  action  as  hooks  a  trout  without  foil, 
and  accounts  for  the  Governor  of  Winston’s 
great  reputation  in  these  parts  as  a  fisherman.” 

The  Governor  of  Winston  is  fully  competent 
to  his  office,  and  soon  their  gipseying  apparatus 
is  collected,  and  the  party  go  onward,  notwith¬ 


standing  many  and  sundry  misgivings,  because 
of  rattlesnakes,  which  it  is  possible  may  inter¬ 
cept  their  path,  superadded  to  the  dolorous  le¬ 
gend  of  an  adventurous  traveler,  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  Alleganies,  and  “  loft  his 
bones  ”  to  whiten  in  the  “  Canaan.” 

Our  author’s  description  of  one  of  the  party 
is  so  irresistably  comic  we  shall  subjoin  it  en¬ 
tire,  and  allow  the  artist  to  present  a  portrait  of 
the  average  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
as  they  trudged  on  under  their  appointed  load, 
some  carrying  fishing-tackle,  some  rifles,  and  the 
one  before  us  elevated  to  the  dignities  of  the 
'*  Itying-pan.’' 


TH*  lUS  WITH  THK  FRTntG-PAS. 


“  That  stout,  thick-set,  well-knit  gentleman, 
whose  manner  is  somewhat  eager,  with  face  in  a 
glow,  eye  red,  and  mouth  open— look  at  him ! 


Uc  is  laboring  at  present  under  an  undue  quan¬ 
tity  of  excitement.  The  idea  of  the  wilderness 
has  electrified  his  system  into  intense  sensation. 
His  ideas  are  exaggerated  out  of  all  bounds. 
He  has  just  finished  strapping  on  his  shoulders 
an  immense  wallet,  big  enough  for  a  mule  to 
carry.  But  he  looks  stout,  and  broad,  and 
strong ;  is  well  made,  and  you  think  it  is  all 
right,  and  that  he  has  generously  loaded  himself 
according  to  his  greater  power.  Well,  he’ll  be 
tested  presently.  This  is  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  pleasant  conversation  with  Towers  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  porch,  about  the 
rattlesnakes.  lie  wears  an  old 
brown  sack-coat.  Ills  Iwots  are 
drawn  on  outside  his  pantaloons, 
and  they  are  very  big,  and  stout, 
and  rough,  and  reach  up  to  his 
knees ;  he  bought  them  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  defense  against  the  rattle¬ 
snake.  On  bis  head  he  has  a 
broad-brimmed,  black,  slouch  hat.  On  his 
shoulders  he  has  the  aforesaid  large  roll. 
In  his  right  hand  he  has  a  stick  of  laurel,  with 
portions  of  the  root  attached,  and  which  is  as 
tall  as  himself.  Tied  to  his  waist  behind  is  a  bit 
of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on  it,  that  he  may 
have  something  soft  to  sit  down  upon  when  he 
rests  himself  in  the  wilderness.  You  perceive 
he  goes  in  for  the  conveniences  of  life.  On  the 
whole  survey  of  this  gentleman,  you  would  say 
that  he  was  the  make  and  look  of  a  man  to  lift 
or  carry  a  heavy  weight,  or  to  pull  up  a  sap¬ 
ling  by  its  roots — to  bit  a  hard  blow  ;  good  at 
knocking  down  and  dragging  out ;  but  not  (he 
Iwst  show  of  a  man  for  a  hard  walk,  or  climl> 
ing  mountains,  or  getting  well  through  a  half- 
mile  brake  of  the  rhododendron.  This  is  Mr. 
Botccote.” 

Our  gentlemen  soon  begin  to  feel  that  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  silent,  untrodden  shrines  of  Nature  is 
no  Imy’s  play  ;  the  untried  sinews  are  strained 
and  cracked  ;  and  the  lungs,  unused  to  the  sharp 
play  of  the  mountain  air,  rebel  at  the  unwonted 
itction.  Mr.  Botecote,  a  dear  lover  of  comfort, 
and  a  right-side  hearted  man,  begins  to  flag  un¬ 
der  his  load,  which  leads  to  an  investigation, 
when  a  comical  discovery  is  made.  By  the  way, 
this  personage  is  quite  a  character  for  Burton  ; 
and,  with  a  little  addition,  might  be  written  up 
with  good  dramatic  eficct : 

“  ‘  If  you  think  it’s  nothing,  suppose  you  just 
feel  it.’  Here  he  unstrapped  his  wallet,  and 
handed  it  around  for  inspection.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  great  deal  heavier  than  any  of  us  had  im¬ 
agined,  large  as  it  looked.  So  it  was  determined 
that  he  must  be  lightened  of  his  load.  Accord- 
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ingly  the  wallet  was  unrolled,  and  no  wonder  it 
was  so  heavy  ;  for,  instead  of  containing  merely 
a  single  blanket  and  a  great-coat,  the  blanket 
was  found  to  be  a  large  new  double  one,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  an  old,  thick-wadded 
coverlet  of  a  bod,  commonly  called  a  Yankee- 
blanket,  that  had  been  used  as  a  saddle-blanket, 
until  it  had  grown  doubly  heavy  from  the  grease 
and  perspiration  it  had  accumulated  in  a  long 
horseback  service.  Peter,  very  provident  of  his 
creature  comforts,  with  the  intention  of  being 
extra  luxurious  when  in  camp  at  night,  had  very 
quietly,  and  unknown  to  the  party,  secured  this 
treasure  to  his  own  use.  It  was  really,  there¬ 
fore,  no  such  great  wonder  that  the  first  half- 
mile  of  the  Backbone  bad  been  too  much  for 
him.  Such  a  mountain  is  a  pretty  stiff  encounter 
for  a  man  of  no  superfluous  flesh  and  the  sound¬ 
est  lungs,  and  so  the  lightest  of  us  found  it ;  but 
a  thick-set,  stout-built,  two  hundred  pounder  of 
a  gentleman,  yet  in  the  soft  condition,  and  with 
not  the  best  breathing  apparatus  in  the  world— 
a  butcut  like  But — will  attest  the  quality  of  bis 
metal  whenever  he  attempts  to  match  himself 
against  the  Bone  of  the  Allegonies ;  and  that, 
too,  even  though  he  has  not  a  heavy-wadded 
blanket  additional  in  his  wallet. 

“  The  reader  will  understand  now  that  the 
only  thing  really  the  matter  with  Mr.  Botecotc 
was  that  he  had  overloaded  himself,  ns  was  inti¬ 
mated  when  we  were  down  in  the  dale  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  So,  hanging  the  discountenanced  in¬ 
cumbrance  upon  a  limb  of  the  nearest  tree,  be 
took  heart  again,  and  once  more  grew  animated 
with  all  the  hope  of  the  Bl.ackwater.” 

The  party,  after  various  adventures,  at  length 
reach  the  great  object  of  their  journey,  the 
Blockwatcr  River,  where  it  comes  thundering 
down  the  mountain  gorge  with  the  strides  of  a 
Titan,  being  a  fall  of  six  hundred  feet  in  the 
space  of  a  mile.  Nature  in  her  wildest  magnifi¬ 
cence  is  before  them,  and  they  arc  of  the  metal 
to  appr(K:iate  her  wonders — to  grow  genial  and 
hearty,  poetic  and  half  eloquent — os  they  thread 
their  way  amid  primeval  pines  and  disrupted 
woods,  muffled  to  the  silence  of  ages  by  the  dense 
enfolding  mosses.  The  beautiful  rhododendron 
expands  her  loveliest  blooms  in  their  pathway  ; 
rabbits  skim  along  the  scanty  herbage,  and  the 
heart  of  the  hunter  leaps  at  the  sight  of  the  deli¬ 
cate-footed  deer : 

“  Some  short  distance  below  the  camp,  when 
in  the  middle  of  a  small,  grassy  island,  we  saw 
a  large  doe  standing  about  fifty  yards  below  us, 
among  a  group  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  she  was  browsing  upon  the  moss. 
Presently  she  saw  us,  and  raised  her  head,  stand¬ 


ing  motionless  and  lost  in  wonder — irresolute 
08  Ariadne  when  she  was  about  to  fly. 

“  ‘  She  has  fawns,’  whispered  Powell,  ‘  back  in 
the  laurel,  and  has  left  them  for  awhile,  to  come 
down  into  the  river  to  drink  and  eat  the  moss 
upon  the  rocks.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  stir,’  whispered  Conway,  ‘  Keep  still 
as  you  can  till  I  go  back  to  the  camp  and  get 
my  rifle.  It’s  an  elegant  shot  1’ 

“  The  Master  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  deer 
bounded  in  about  two  leaps  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  disappeared — vanished. 

“  ‘  No,  Conway,’  said  the  Master,  ‘  you  would 
not  kill  that  beautiful  creature,  in  cold  blood  I’ 

“  ‘  We  hunters,’  replied  the  old  forester,  in 
some  amazement,  ‘  don’t  think  about  their  beau¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Philips ;  it’s  their  meat  we  look  at.’ 

“  ‘  It’s  as  well  not  to  have  shot  it,  Conway,’ 
said  Powell.  ‘  She  has  fawns  over  there  in  the 
laurel.’ 

“  ‘  How  do  you  kuow  that?’  asked  the  Signor. 

“  <  Why,  come  down  to  the  place  and  I’ll  show 
you.’ 

“  We  moved  down  to  the  rocks  and  halted. 

“  ‘  You  see,  said  Powell,  ‘  here  are  the  tracks 
of  that  deer  coming  into  the  water,  and  here 
they  ore  going  out.  That  shows,  you  see,  that 
she  went  out  the  same  way  she  came  in.’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  You  observed  she  turned  around  to  jump 
out  of  the  river.’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  we  hunters  reason  from  this  that  she 
must  have  fawns  over  here  in  the  laurel,  or  she 
would  have  taken  out  on  the  other  side — which 
was  natural,  os  she  was  standing  with  her  head 
that  way.  What  made  her  turn  to  get  out  the 
same  way  she  came  in?  Something  turned  her ; 
and  as  it  is  about  the  time  now  they  have  their 
fawns,  I  say  it  was  to  get  bock  to  them.’ 

“  ‘  The  reasoning’s  good,’  replied  the  Signor. 

‘“lam  satisfied,’  observed  the  Master,  ‘  and 
have  learned  a  little  more  of  the  lore  of  the 
forest  than  I  knew  before.’  ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  friends  are  gentle- 
bom,  and  do  not  take  life  wantonly.  They  arc 
of  the  Isaak  Walton  more  than  the  Nimrod 
stamp ;  if  their  mirth  has  been  at  times  a  little 
boisterous,  now  the  sweet  cadences  of  wood, 
mountain  and  glen  have  hushed  the  vexed  nerve 
to  a  fine  serenity,  and  the  good  old  angler  would 
call  them  no  more  than  “  civilly  merry.” 

The  trout  in  these  secluded  streams  arc  ot 
great  size  and  most  marvelous  in  their  number ; 
the  simple  fools  dash  at  the  poorest  bait,  show¬ 
ing  thereby  a  sad  lack  of  culture ;  indeed,  their 
lack  of  daintiness  is  like  the  honest  appetite  ot 
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a  buxum  country  girl  who,  bo  she  be  fed,  sta)  eth 
little  because  of  the  quality. 

The  description  of  the  lodge  in  the  wilder 
ness  ia  almost  too  enticing  to  us  denizens  of 
brick  and  mortar,  worn  to  threadbare  nervea 
under  the  roaring  of  the  great  Babel. 

“  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  hunters  set  to 
work  and  gathered  together  a  number  of  dried 
logs  and  limbs  of  trees,  that  they  found  scattered 
about  the  forest,  making  a  pile  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
They  then  picked  out  the  driest  bark  and 
branches  of  pine  they  could  find,  and  laid  them 
about  through  the  pile.  Next  they  raised  some 
fire  by  striking  sparks  from  the  fiints  of  their 
rifles  into  tow,  and  carefully  applying  this  to 
the  pine  bark  and  other  combustible  wood  they 
had  gathered,  it  was  not  long  before  wc  had 
our  wood-pile  in  a  blaze — which  was  soon  in 
creased  into  a  spreading  and  swelling  flame,  by 
the  young  hemlocks  and  fir  trees  that  we  were 
busily  engaged  or  some  time  in  cutting  down 
and  throwing  upon  the  pile. 

“  While  a  part  of  the  force  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  others  were  busy  in  arranging  the 
camp.  The  ground  was  cleared  away  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  this  place  was  covered  over  with 
the  softest  branches  of  hemlock  that  wo  could 
gather— two  of  the  party  being  out  cutting  for 
the  purpose.  A  large  log  was  brought  and  laid 
along  the  back  of  the  camp,  and  this  was  cov¬ 
ered  over  to  the  hight  of  two  or  three  feet  with 
hemlock  and  fir  branches,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
wall  to  protect  us  from  any  intrusion  from  that 
side,  of  beasts,  or  what  not,  that  might  ))e  dis¬ 
posed  to  invade  us  during  the  night.  The  camp 
was  so  arranged,  that  when  wc  slept,  our  heads 
would  be  against  this  barrier  and  our  feet  to  the 
fire.  The  sides  also  were  filled  up  between  the 
trees  with  branches.  When  it  was  all  completed, 
we  had  a  tenement — a  lodge  in  the  wilderness— 
the  ground  floor  of  which  was  hemlock  branches 
a  foot  deep,  three  sides,  also,  hemlock  and  fir, 
and  the  fourth  side  a  wood-pile,  twelve  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  all  afire.  And  the  roof  above 
us — 

*  'Tia  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  Its  crescent  so  pale. 

And  all  its  bright  spanglea*~quoth  AUen-a-Dale  I  * 

and  where  will  you  find  a  grander  in  a  king’s 
palace. 

“  Our  rifles,  hags  of  provisions,  coffee-pot,  tin 
cups,  and  frying-pan — all  we  had,  were  safely 
deposited  in  one  corner  of  the  lodge.  The  wal¬ 
lets  were  unrolled,  and  the  blankets,  greatcoats, 
Ac.,  Ac. — including  the  knives  and  pistols,  were 
thrown  out  for  use.  Having  cut  down  as  many 
■Ball  trees  as  would  serve  to  keep  the  fire  going 


for  the  night,  we  now  assembled  in  the  camp, 
and  commenced  preparations  for  supper,  for 
which  we  were  by  this  time  about  as  ravenous 
as  the  beasts  of  a  menagerie  about  feeding  time. 
The  bread,  biscuits,  and  cold  ham,  were  brought 
forth.  The  sugar  was  untied.  Conway  sat  about 
preparing  the  coffee  ;  Powell  started  the  frying- 
pan  on  the  hot  embers,  and  soon  had  it  hissing 
and  crackling  with  the  slices  of  fiat  middling  'of 
bacon  with  which  he  filled  it ;  until  at  length 
the  more  delicate  aroma  of  the  hemlock  was 
lost  to  our  noses,  in  the  ascendency  of  the  bacon- 
side. 

“  Those  of  us  who  were  not  engaged  in  these 
enticing  preparations,  were  lying  about  on  the 
hemlock,  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  abandonment 
of  forest  undress — that  is,  in  our  stocking-feet, 
with  ungirded  vest,  unsuspendered ;  and  spread 
out  around,  in  all  the  various  attitudes  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  set  of  tired  men  to  stretch 
themselves  in.  At  length  the  supper  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  ready — and  then  it  was  devoured. 
To  say  that  it  was  merely  eaten  np,  would  be  a 
preposterous  defamation  of  any  ideas  of  eating, 
such  as  the  word  generally  conveys  in  civilized 
life.  In  an  exceeding  short  space  of  time,  of 
all  the  liberal  preparation,  there  were,  at  all 
events,  no  visible  evidences  remaining  except 
the  table-service — the  tin  and  the  iron.  It  was 
as  if  a  set  of  jugglers  had  suddenly  juggled  it 
out  of  sight — caused  it  all  to  evanish.  It  con¬ 
vinced  my  mind  more  thoroughly  than  anything 
I  have  witnessed  in  my  somewhat  varied  life — 
that  man  is,  by  nature,  a  wild  beast. 

“  In  the  meantime,  the  supper  was  gone— jug¬ 
gled,  or  jugged  away  ;  and  the  animals  to  all 
appearances  appeased.  We  now  gathered  into 
the  inner  penetralia  of  our  hold,  and  stowed 
ourselves  away  in  every  violation  of  the  rules 
of  ceremony  known  to  any  of  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  or  of  the  heathen — smoking  cigars 
or'  pipes — telling  storic'S,  and  singing  songs  of 
love,  war,  romance,  the  chase,  intermixed  with 
our  national  anthems,  and  local  ballads,  pathetic 
or  humorous — now  in  the  harmony  of  Germany 
or  of  Italy,  of  France  or  old  romantic  Spain, 
and  now  to  the  strains  of  some  low,  dulcet,  Afri¬ 
can  refrain.  Thus  were  passed  the  first  watches 
of  the  night,  until,  at  length,  tired  nature  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  omnipotence  of  sleep ;  and,  hushed  by 
the  night  winds  murmuring  among  the  imme¬ 
morial  trees,  while  the  blazing  pile  at  our  feet 
illumined  the  forest  around  and  above  us  with 
its  silver  and  golden  flame,  imparting  a  magic 
sheen  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  woods, 
until  it  all  seemed  the  lighted  tracery  of  some 
vast  gothic  minister  of  the  wild;  and  with 
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nothing  above  us  but  the  vault  of  heaven,  stud¬ 
ded  with  its  giittoring  stars  (which  we  couldn’t 
see) — and  nothing  beneath  us  but  the  spicy 
sraelling  h<‘mlock — and  nothing  over  us  Imt  a 
blanket — wo  fell  asleep,  as  sweetly  and  confid¬ 
ingly  here  in  the  wild,  as  children  beneath  the 
roof-tree  of  some  guardian  home. 

“And  so,  tired  reader,  good  night!  May 
your  sleep  be  ever  as  safe  in  the  city,  and  your 
dreams  never  worse  than  those  that  haunted  the 
hemlock  of  our  lost  expedition,” 

No  wonder  they  slept.  It  createth  a  melan¬ 
choly  envy  in  our  mind,  albeit  not  given  to  the 
emotion,  as  we  think  of  these  adventurous  men, 
consigned  to  their  virtuous  slumbers  after  a  day 
of  toil,  up  there  in  the  wilderness,  girded  by 
mountains,  and  watched  over  by  the  benignant 
stars,  well  may  they 

“Take  their  fill  of  rest,” 

and  realize  the  assertion  of  the  Bard  of  Avon — 
“  The  innocent  sleep.” 

Up  with  the  lark,  fresh  as  the  mountain 
Itrcczes,  with  no  sense  of  pain — no  rheumatism, 
no  fatigue,  for  hemlock  boughs  arc  a  sovereign 
panacea  for  rheumatism — the  sleepers  with  vig¬ 


orous  appetites  and  buoyant 
spirits  are  ready  for  the  morning 
repast,  and  then  to  the  “  gentle 
craft.”  Mr.  Botecote,  the  stout 
gentleman,  is  beneficent : 

“By  the  side  of  this  rock, 
called  the  kitchen,  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  out  in  the  stream— an  eaqr 
step  taking  you  from  the  top  of 
the  kitchen-rock  to  it — is  anoth¬ 
er  large  sandstone  rock,  which 
is  our  parlor.  This  last  is  almut 
ten  feet  by  twelve,  and  about 
three  feet  also  above  the  water, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  smooth  on 
its  surface.  Describing  thus  our 
difterent  apartments  —  all,  like 
the  statues  of  the  heathen  god¬ 
desses  in  the  ‘Groves  of  Blar¬ 
ney,’  stauding  out  ‘  naked  in  the 
oi)cn  air  ’—perhaps  it  would  af¬ 
ford  the  reader  .some  satisfaction 
to  know  our  mauuer  of  using 
9  them.  It  is  very  simple,  as  thus : 
“  You  will  have  the  goodness 
to  observe  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Botecote  at  this  moment.  This 
gentleman  has  a  turn  for  good 
living,  and  consequently  he  is 
something  of  an  amateur  cook. 
Indeed,  it  is  his  pleasure  so  to 
indulge  his  genius  this  way,  that  after  he  has  him¬ 
self  eaten  as  much  as  he  wants  for  the  time  being, 
he  takes  great  delight  in  exercising  his  talents 
for  the  gratification  of  others.  He  is  now  about 
to  cook  a  mess  for  the  Prior,  who,  coming  in  the 
last  from  fi.shing,  has  now  made  himself  ready  to 
enjoy  his  supper,  having  a  very  fine  rage  upon 
him  at  present,  and  a  particularly  good  ca])acity 
at  all  times  to  go  upon.  BoUniote  takes  up  the 
frying-pan  and  repairs  with  it  to  the  kitchen. 
Placing  it  down  by  the  fish,  he  selects  from  the 
clean  and  beautiful  hundreds  in  the  basin  about 
eight  fine  fish — half  of  them  black,  half  of  them 
salmon-colored,  all  of  them  of  the  largest  and 
fattest — these  being  just  as  many  as  the  liottom 
of  the  frying-pan  will  properly  hold.  lie  takes 
them  carefully,  even  daintily,  by  the  tail,  be¬ 
tween  his  fme-flnger  and  thumb,  and  places 
them  accurately  in  the  pan  in  alternate  heads 
and  tails.  A  little  salt  and  a  little  black  pepper 
are  carefully  sprinkled  over  them.  He  next 
cuts  a  few  thin  slices  of  middling  of  bacon  and 
places  them  about  in  the  pan.  He  is  now  ready 
for  the  Are.  So  he  goes  to  the  great  Uasing 
pile,  and  raking  out  from  underneath  it.  away 
from  any  smoke,  aquantity  of  the  liveliest  embers, 
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bu  sets  the  Iryiag-pon  evenly  on  these,  and  soon 
has  the  whole  delicate  mess  frying  away  in  the 
most  delightful  manner — the  fat  of  the  middling 
crackling  and  hissing  a  most  delicious  music  to 
his  ear — also  to  the  ear  of  the  expectant  master. 
The  accomplished  Peter  takes  great  care  that 
the  fish  shall  not  burn  in  the  least,  so  he  removes 
the  pan  from  the  hot  embers  every  once  in  a 
while.  Cooked  sufllciently  now,  as  he  supposes, 
on  the  one  side,  he  proceeds  to  the  operation  of 
taming  them.  This  he  does  after  the  manner 
of  tossing  a  pancake.  He  spreads  a  white  nap¬ 
kin  upon  the  ruck  hard  by,  and  giving  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan  a  toss  of  a  very  artful  character,  up  go 
the  trout  in  the  air,  turning  over  and  coming  down 
into  the  pan  again  precisely  as  the  arch-cook 
desires  it ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  spilling 
even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  grease  on  the  napkin. 
He  now  goes  to  the  fire  again,  and  performs 
some  more  hocus-pocus,  that  is  all  Uebrew- 
Greek  to  the  ignorant,  until  the  mess  is  of  a  del¬ 
icate  brown  hue — when  he  deems  the  operation 
complete,  and  hands  the  frying-pan  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  with  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  ‘  A  dish  fit 
to  set  before  a  king !' 

“The  sharp-set  Prior,  in  the  meantime,  has 
prepared  himself  with  a  plate — of  the  real  stone¬ 
ware — that  is,  a  fiat,  thin  stone,  of  some  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  which  he  has  selcoted  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  for  this  purpose ;  and 
emptying  the  trout  upon  his  plate,  with  a  chunk 
of  bread  on  one  end  of  it  and  his  big  knife  on 
the  other,  he  bands  the  frying-pan  to  the  next 
gentleman  eagerly  waiting  for  it,  and  proceeds 
from  the  fireplace  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlor,  where  he  sets  himself 
down,  with  his  legs  crossed  under  hlln  after  the 


fashion  of  the  Grand  Mufti,  and,  with  his  plate 
before  him,  dips  in  and  makes  away  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Blackwater,  in  what  in  elegant  life 
would  be  considered  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
but  which  excites  no  comment  at  all  out  here — 
it  being  common  to  all  the  men  we  have  seen 
feed  in  the  country. 

“  The  trout  is  such  light  food  that  eight  of 
them,  some  ten  inches  long,  will  not  make  a 
supper  for  a  hearty  man,  leading  this  wilderness 
life  ;  and  accordingly  the  Master  asks  for 
another  plateful.  But  Mr.  Botecote  is  by  this 
time  cooking  another  little  mess  for  himself,  his 
appetite  getting  up  again  on  him  ;  so  the  fortner 
gentleman  has  to  wait  for  his  turn  at  the  frying- 
pan,  and  try  his  band  for  himself. 

“  But  enough.  This  w'ill  suffice  to  show  the 
habits  of  our  indoor  life  out  here  on  the  Black- 
water — and  give  also  some  very  just  idea  of  the 
different  apartments  of  our  dwelling,  and  of  our 
felicitous  manner  of  using  them.” 

We  have  more  than  once,  with  a  pleasant 
party,  “  camped  out  ”  in  the  wilderness,  andean 
appreciate  the  emotions  thus  described. 

“  Such  pure,  unalloyed  charm  of  soul  as  we 
felt  that  morning,  it  would  be  worth  any  hard¬ 
ship  to  enjoy.  No  disturbing  thought  had  any 
place  in  the  mind.  It  seemed  that  we  bad  en¬ 
tered  into  a  new  existence,  that  was  one  of  some 
land  of  vision.  As  for  the  world  we  had  left,  it 
was  as^unknown  to  our  thoughts  as  if  we  had 
never  heard  of  it ;  it  was  absolutely  lapsed  from 
all  memory,  and  nothing  but  the  beauty  and  the 
bliss  of  the  untrodden  Canaan  entered  into  our 
hearts. 

“  As  for  myself — without  pretending  to  speak 
at  all  for  the  Master,  or  the  Signor,  or  the  two 
hunters-  - 1  am  certain  I  bad  no 
idea  of  having  ever  been  born 
of  woman — no  idea  of  having 
ever  known  a  passion  of  mor¬ 
tal  joy  or  sorrow ;  I  was  some 
creation  of  an  undiscovered  par¬ 
adise  (hitherto  undreamed  of 
even)  altogether,  for  those  few 
hours  of  a  new  soul.  And  it 
seems  to  me  now,  when  I  re¬ 
vert  ray  thoughts  to  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  e.xploration  of  the  Black- 
water,  that  all  the  divinities  of 
old  fable  must  have  had  their 
dwelling-place  out  there  ;  that 
surely  Pan  and  Faunas  dwelt 
in  those  wilds  ;  that  Diana  lived 
there,  and  Latmos,  on  whose  top 
she  nightly  kissed  the  boy  En- 
dymion,  was  the  mountain  that 
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bordered  the  Blackwater ;  that  Venus — she] 
of  the  sea— Anadyomenc  sometimes  left  the  sea- 
foam  and  reposed  her  charms  in  the  amber  flow 
of  the  river ;  that  Diana,  the  huntress,  with  all 
her  attendant  nymphs,  pursued  those  beau¬ 
tiful  deer  I  saw ;  that  the  naiads  dwelt  in  the 
streams,  and  the  sylphs  lived  in  the  air,  and  the 
dryads  and  hamadryads  in  the  woods  around ; 
that  Egeria  had  her  grotto  nowhere  else  but  in 
the  Canaan— all  the  beautiful  creations  of  old 
poesy,  the  spirits  or  gods  that  now 

‘  No  longer  live  in  the  faith  of  reason, ’ — 

all  were  around  me  in  the  unknown  wild — 

‘  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest,  by  stow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths.’ 

“  Sometimes  the  fancy  has  possessed  me  that  I 
saw  Undine  sitting  in  all  her  beanty  by  the  foam 
of  the  little  Niagara,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  falls.  Sometimes,  too,  I  have  seen  Bonny 
Kilmeney — who  was 

‘  As  pure  as  pure  could  be — ’ 
sleeping  on  the  purple  and  gold-cushioned  rocks, 
even  as  the  shepherd  poet  has  so  exquisitely 
created  her — her  bo.som  heaped  with  flowers,  and 
lovely  beings  of  the  spirit-world  infusing  their 
thoughts  of  Heaven  into  her  spotless  soul — her 
*Joupof  the  lilj  sheen,  ^ 

Her  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  sa  green, 

And  those  roses,  the  luirestthat  erer  were  seen.’ 

All  these  images,  and  many  more  innumerable, 
of  the  creations  of  the  genius  of  mankind,  are 
associated  in  my  mind  henceforth  and  forever 
with  the  Blackwater.” 

But  all  sublunary  bliss  Lath  its  limits — the 
longest  Summer  day  finds  the  shadows  length¬ 
ening,  the  sweetest  music  waiteth  for  the  silence, 
the  brightest  beam  findeth  a  shadow,  and  so  our 
adventurers,  who  had  supped  with  the  gods,  and 
eaten  of  heavenly  manna  must  even,  like  Moses, 
descend  from  the  mountain.  The  ta.sk  is  more 
laborious  than  was  anticipated.  Like  hungry' 
boys  they  had  exhausted  their  relish,  and  began 
to  loathe  the  quails,  or  rather  trout,  for  which 
they  had  longed  with  unseemly  murmurings — 
their  civilized  proclivities  are  usurping  the 
ascendency  once  more.  They  have  visions  of 
firesides  and  homo,  St.  Augustin-like  phantoms 
of  fair  women,  and  mystic  calls  of  tender  voices. 
Wife,  children,  and  friends  loom  invitingly  in 
the  distance,  and  they  turn  with  as  much  zest 
homeward,  as  they  had  before  set  their  faces 
desert-ward. 

To  enhance  their  discouragements,  they  lose 


their  way  —they  have  no  compass,  a  storm  comes 
on — their  guides  are  uncertain  as  to  the  route. 
After  traveling  for  five  or  six  hours  they  find 
themselves  resting  by  an  overthrown  hemlock, 
which  upon  investigation  they  discover  to  be  the 
same  by  which  they  had  before  rested.  They 
had  moved  in  a  circle.  Mr.  Botecotc  has  by  this 
time  quite  given  out,  and  declares  he  can  go  no 
further — he  stretches  himself  out  in  a  miserable 
plight,  exclaiming : 

“  ‘  Oh,  this  is  most  d - ble  1’  ‘  What  o’clock 

is  it?’ 

“  ‘  You  had  better  ask  what’s  the  latitude  f 

“  ‘  I  take  it,’  said  Powell,  ‘  it  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  dinner-time  and  supper-time.’ 

‘“Is  there  anything  to  cat?’  asked  Peter. 
‘  I’m  suffering  for  food  ;  my  strength  is  nearly 
gone !’ 

“  ‘  Conway,  give  him  a  raw  trout  out  of  your 
basket,’  replied  the  artist. 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  bread?’  inquired  Peter. 

“  ‘  Not  a  crumb.’ 

“  ‘  Nor  any  meat  ?’ 

“  ‘  No  meat — not  a*  bite !  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  that  settles  it — we  must  encamp,  and 
let  the  hunters  go  out  and  shoot  a  deer.’ 

“  ‘  No,  not  so,  we  must  get  into  the  settle¬ 
ments  at  all  hazards,’  interposed  the  artist. 

“  ‘  If  the  sun  would  only  come  out.  I’ll  insure 
it  to  reach  the  horses  yet  to-day,’  said  Powell. 

“  ‘  If  I  could  have  had  any  idea  of  this,’  re¬ 
joined  Peter — ‘  that  I  should  be  walked  to  death 
in  this  manner — I  don’t  think — .’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  think  anything !  It’s  clear  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  on.  We  may  get  out 
somewhere.  If  we  stay  here,  we  may  starve.’ 

“  At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
doubts  and  fears  of  ours,  and  the  perplexity 
and  bewilderment  of  the  guides,  some  one 
thought  he  discerned  something  like  a  slight 
lighting  up  of  the  clouds.  This  led  to  a  very 
excited  debate,  maintained  with  great  ability  on 
all  sides,  whether  it  indicated  the  position  of 
the  sun,  or  might  not  be  just  as  well  caused  by 
the  wind  getting  up  in  that  quarter.  After  a 
good  deal  said,  however,  that  we  will  not  stop 
to  record  here — all  of  which  was  strongly  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  different  mental  and  moral  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  various  parties  to  the  discus¬ 
sion — it  was  at  length  put  to  the  .vote  and 
passed,  that  no  man  should  henceforth  say  a 
word  upon  the  question  as  to  where  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  were,  but  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  two  hunters,  upon  whose 
deliberations,  undisturbed  by  any  suggestions  of 
ours,  the  fate  of  the  expedition  should  entirely 
depend.  Powell  and  Conway,  therefore,  undis- 
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turbcd  by  any  confusing  opinions  of  ours,  pres¬ 
ently  came  to  a  determination  as  to  their  course, 
and  off  we  struck  again  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

“  We  will  not  encumber  our  narrative  with  a 
recital  of  all  that  occurred  on  the  march,  but 
merely  state,  that  the  route  we  had  fallen  on  in 
our  bad  luck,  led  us  through  about  as  rugged, 
as  savage,  and  as  difficult  a  wilderness,  as  a  man 
could  well  get  into ;  that  we  climbed  bills  so 
steep  that  we  had  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  anything  we  could  lay  hold  of,  and  get 
down  them  as  best  we  could — that  we  were  now 
all  the  time  either  crossing  mountain-tops,  or 
clambering  their  sides,  or  plunging  into  the 
laurel  that  filled  the  ravines  between ;  that 
sometimes  the  dead  trees  would  cover  the 
ground  everywhere  before  us — lying  six  feet 
high  when  we  would  come  to  scale  them,  and 
often  so  decomposed  that  we  would  sink  into 
them  up  to  the  waist  It  was  through  such  a 
wild  that  we  now  forced  our  way ;  until,  at 
length,  somewhere  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  jaded  and  much  exhausted  for  want  of 
food,  that  part  of  the  expedition  that  was  in  the 
advance  called  a  halt  in  front  of  some  very  ex¬ 
tensive  laurel  just  ahead,  the  look  of  which 
made  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guides, 
to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

“  This  time  we  straggled  in  at  considerable 
intervals — an  indication  of  our  weary  plight; 
and  each  one,  as  he  came  in,  instead  of  sitting 
down  as  usual,  unstrapped  his  wallet,  and 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  on  the 
moss,  wet  as  it  was  from  the  rain  of  the  day. 
Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  entertained  the  idea, 
seriously,  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  out 


of  the  Canaan  some  time  or 
other  during  the  day.  But  that 
hope  was  now  failing  us ;  and 
although  we  had  nothing  to  cat, 
it  was  seriously  deliberated 
whether  we  had  not  better  build 
a  fire  and  prepare  to  pass  the 
night  where  we  were.  But  at 
this  time  the  clouds  that  had 
obscured  the  sky  all  day  broke 
away,  and  the  wind  rising,  the 
sun  presently  shone  out ;  where¬ 
upon  it  was  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  get  out,  and 
if  that  failed,  then  to  encamp, 
roast  the  few  trout  we  had  for 
a  supper,  and  take  the  chances 
of  killing  a  deer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  our  breakfast. 

“  This  determination  met  with 
no  favor  from  Peter,  who  was  dead  opposed  to 
any  further  walking  for  the  day.  lie  urged  the 
advantage  of  encamping  in  a  great  many  points 
of  view — but  all  to  no  avail ;  and,  finally,  as  a 
last  resort,  made  an  appeal  to  feeling. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  go  on.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  I  can  go  no  further.  You  will 
have  to  leave  me  behind,  if  you  can  reconcile  it 
to  your  consciences.’ 

“  ‘  Man  in  a  state  of  nature  has  very  little  of 
that  con^odity,’  said  the  Prior. 

“  ‘  As  for  myself,’  said  the  Signor,  ‘  I  am 
somewhat,  at  best,  like  the  Spanish  sharper  who 
threw  Ais  aside  in  his  youth  because  he  was  told 
it  had  a 

“  ‘  You  may  make  yourselves  as  merry  ns  you 
please  with  my  sufferings,’  replied  Peter,  with 
an  air  of  resignation,  ‘  but  it’s  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  go  any  further.  And  what  Is  it  all 
for?  We  are  wandering  almut  here,  nobody 
knows  where.  Gentlemen,  it’s  the  bight  of  non¬ 
sense.  Let’s  encamp  and  cat  something.’  ” 

At  length  they  find  their  way  down  to  the 
house  of  Conway,  the  guide,  and  here,  os  we 
said.  Nature  taught  them  fully  to  appreciate 
and  reverence  the  eternal  fitness  and  immacu¬ 
late  harmony  of  her  own  laws — taught  them  to 
realize  to  their  hearts’  content  that  man  was  de¬ 
signed  for  civilization  from  the  first,  and  how¬ 
ever  he  may  look  back  to  the  wilderness,  he 
must,  in  spite  of  himself,  join  the  great  army 
of  progress — he  cannot  retrograde  in  his  career 
without  suffering  the  pangs  and  yearnings  for  his 
kind — he  cannot  scorn  the  amenities  of  life  with¬ 
out  feeling  it  “  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.” 
This  sweet  gipsying.  this  Lady  Stanhope  isola¬ 
tion  hath  its  joys  verily,  but  is  not  without  its 
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diiicouilbrts.  Bat  bear  what 
our  author  saith : 

“  Stra(?gling  wearily  along 
the  now  broad  and  beaten  path, 
with  long  intervals  between — 
almost  utterly  exhausted,  we  at 
length,  late  in  the  twilight,  de¬ 
filed  from  the  woods  into  the 
open  fi<‘lds  of  the  Conway  pos¬ 
session,  (held  by  squatter  ten¬ 
ure,)  about  as  dilapidated  a  set 
of  adventurers  as  ever  wander¬ 
ed  a  forest — ragged,  tattered 
and  torn,  and  all  forlorn — 
starved,  haggard,  barely  able 
to  drag  ourselves  up  the  gentle 
slope  that  led  to  the  cabin- 
door — the  very  contrast  of  the 
bright,  buoyant,  elate,  trimly- 
arrayed,  and  may  we  not  say 
it,  rather  stylish  looking  band,  that  only  four 
days  ago  had  witched  the  world  of  these  regions 
with  our  noble  footmanship. 

“  I — the  writer  of  this  chronicle — with  every 
faculty  of  my  nature,  as  I  supposed,  obliterated 
by  fatigue  and  starvation — with  my  head  bent 
down  to  my  breast — entered  the  threshold  of 
the  old  forester’s  door,  and,  putting  out  my 
hand,  took  hold  of  what  I  supposed  was  the 
hand  (extended  to  me  in  welcome)  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  household ;  but  it  was  not  hers — it 
was  the  soft  hand,  freshly  washed,  of  the  old 
man’s  lithe  daughter  of  seventeen  Summers ; 
and  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that,  broken  down 
as  I  was,  the  touch  thrilled  every  fiber  of  my 
heart  —and  I  raised  my  bead  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  seventeen  Summers  before  me — 
beheld  the  red  of  her  cheek  and  the  beam  of  her 
young  eye — and  for  the  moment  I  thought  she 
might  1)0  Donna  Maria  Gloriana  of  Spain,  or 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  all  her  glory ! — such  and 
so  great  is  the  power  of  ‘  woman  divine  ’  over 
a  man  who  has  been  associating  for  some  time 
with  nothing  but  men  and  bears  in  a  wilderness. 
Holding  Gloriana  Conway’s  hand  as  daintily  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Queen  of  Spain’s,  my  soul 
revived  within  me.  But  when  I  let  it  go,  I  re¬ 
lapsed  straightway  into  my  former  nothingness. 
It  was  but  like  the  swallow  of  brandy,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  stimulant,  and  nothing  more ;  so  I  acted 
upon  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  dipped  in  with 
the  rest  into  the  insides  of  a  monstrous  pump¬ 
kin-pie,  that  was  already  more  than  half  de¬ 
voured.” 

The  work  is  racy,  with  a  quaint  humor,  pleas¬ 
ing  and  genial — it  bath  the  aromas  of  hemlock 
and  sassafras — the  flush  of  the  rododendron. 


coupled  with  the  odors  of  a^hodels.  Unpre¬ 
tending  is  it,  ciU'cless  of  approval,  yet  right 
worthy  of  praise.  The  incidents  are  not  many, 
but  the  chronicler  hath  a  desirable  mode  of 
making  them  remote,  and  thereby  casting  over 
them  the  illusions  of  romance.  We  should  read 
it  under  hemlock  boughs  and  beside  sounding 
waterfalls,  albeit  these  things  are  brought  to 
haunt  us  in  our  studio  as  we  read,  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  delectation. 


SILENCE. 

BT  II.1RT  roRRBT. 

“  now  wilt  thou  end  itf” 

“  With  God  and  Silence  I 
When  the  great  nniverse  subeidee  in  God, 

Even  as  a  moment’s  foam  subsides  again 
Upon  the  wave  that  bears  it.” 

[Alexander  Smith. 

It  IS  a  broad,  deep,  and  unanalyzed  good.  It 
floats  always  above  us— dwells  ever  within 
us.  It  is  never  beyond  our  reach.  In  the 
wildest  din  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  pure  spirit  of  silence  looks  down  from  its 
patch  of  blue,  and  broods  on  and  on  in  the  souL 
It  is  this  silence  above  and  within,  that  fills  us 
with  a  great  sense  of  loneness  in  a  crowd. 
Amid  the  rush  and  jargon,  our  holiest  nature  is 
quietly  asserting  a  grand  and  beautiful  antago¬ 
nism.  We  are  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
clamor.  We  thread  a  silent,  lonely  way  through 
the  surging  mass,  preserving  our  sacred  person¬ 
ality  intact.  We  can  dream,  and  we  do  dream, 
just  such  dreams  as  come  to  os  in  the  hush 
of  midnight,  under  a  calm  sky  and  a  harvest 
moon. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  silence.  The  man  of 
blood  washes  his  hands,  and  drapes  him  in  pure 
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liaeo,  and  goes  out  into  the  roar  to  defy  the  con- 
sciousnese  that  is  goading  him  to  madness ;  but 
he  cannot  go  out  of  himself.  The  unwashed 
soul — the  soul  with  the  crimson  stains — is  sitting 
in  terrible  stillness,  alone  with  its  creeping 
secret.  No  outside  din  can  break  up  the  grim 
silence  of  the  innermost.  The  good  gift  of 
Heaven  has  become  a  curse. 

“Though  it  have  no  tongue,  it  speaks  with 
most  miraculous  organ.” 

Silence  is  an  unanalyzed  and  unacknowledged 
good.  Who  ever  remembers  to  bless  Grod  for  it ! 
When  the  day  is  done,  and  the  thank-offering 
goes  up,  we  forget  the  one  golden  hour,  spent 
alone  with  our  thoughts  and  the  Infinite,  when 
the  soul  found  its  tniest  equipoise.  We  do  not 
remember  how  softly  the  white  hands  of  silence 
were  folded  down  upon  the  impatient  spirit, 
when  it  would  have  uttered  itself  harshly  in 
some  unworthy  contest.  The  strength  that 
came  to  us,  when  the  resisted  impulse  died  out, 
was  felt  but  not  analyzed,  so  it  has  no  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  prayer  of  acknowledgment  When 
we  rose  superior  to  that  one  temptation,  we  may 
have  stepped  aside  from  the  pathway  of  unnum¬ 
bered  imps  of  evil,  whose  fiery  feet  would  have 
left  a  blackened  trail  upon  the  heart  It  was  a 
good  and  adroit  spirit,  that  adjusted  the  switch 
of  a  perverse  will,  and  sent  the  demon-train 
flying  beyond  us.  The  rebellious  thoughts,  that 
writhed,  and  blackened,  and  gasped,  and  died, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  imposed  silence,  once 
bodied  forth,  would  have  grown  in  size  and 
stature,  until  they  shut  away  some  of  our  loved 
ones ;  or,  what  is  worse,  towered  between  us  and 
the  Mercy  Seat,  and  changed  into  a  malison  the 
Christ-prayer. 

“Forgive  ns  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us.” 

Then,  too,  there  is  in  silence  a  depth  of  rebuke 
never  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  words. 
Words  are  tangible — material.  They  may  be 
met  and  compassed— grappled  and  vanquished, 
with  weapons  fashioned  and  charged  like  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  when  grating  abuse  has  been  rat¬ 
tling  like  hail,  or  falling  like  sharp  lashes  upon 
the  heart,  there  is  a  calm  dignity  in  silence 
which  lifts  the  soul  in  which  it  dwells  out  of  the 
angry  storm,  and  leaves  the  offender  alone  with 
his  bitterness  and  his  remorse. 

Sometimes  a  high-spirited  but  tender  and  de¬ 
voted  friend  thrusts  out  upon  us  a  flint-edge  of 
temper ;  if  we  let  it  sink  away  into  the  yielding 
fleece  of  silence,  it  elicits  no  spark ;  but  if  we 
suffer  the  belligerent  man  within  to  shoot  out 
ugly  porcupine-quills  of  response,  straightway 
there  falleth  a  grand  scintillant  shower,  and  the 


goodly  temple  of  friendship  is  periled,  if  not 
destroyed  by  the  the  fltunes  it  enkindles. 

“  A  soft  answer  turncth  away  WTath,”  and  si¬ 
lence  is  the  softest  of  all  responses. 

It  is  only  in  silence  that  our  deepest  emotions 
find  expression.  Mere  surface-bubbles  of  joy 
and  grief  exhaust  themselves  in  noisy  demon¬ 
strations  ;  but  our  purest  delights — our  most 
profound  sorrows,  arc  the  strong  under-current 
that  makes  no  sign — of  whose  deep  workings  the 
rippling  waves  may  not  babble. 

A  great  joy,  suddenly  revealed,  takes  away 
the  power  of  speech.  It  burdens  and  bewilders 
us.  We  let  it  down,  step  by  step,  into  the  heart, 
marveling  nt  its  size  and  exceeding  briglitness. 
We  turn  it  from  side  to  side,  when  the  crowd 
has  left  us,  and  assign  it  a  suitable  place  among 
our  treasures ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  about  it.  It  is  too  much  to  be  gossipped 
over. 

Our  highest  joys  arc  born  of  the  affections. 
We  would  not  analyze  them  if  we  could.  We 
should  not  if  we  would.  A  noble  woman,  of 
rare  genius  and  singular  analytic  power,  once 
startled  me  with  her  earnest  protest,  as  1  sat 
thoughtlessly  working  out  a  problem  of  the 
heart.  “Stop,  Mary,  my  child!  Do  you  not 
know  that  in  feeling  after  the  soul  of  the  flower 
you  destroy  its  beauty  and  peril  its  life!”  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  les.“on. 

There  is  a  deep  and  holy  love,  upon  which 
silence  sets  its  peculiar  seal.  Only  the  angels 
look  upon  its  marvelous  light,  awaiting  in 
calmest  abeyance  the  quick  linking  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  effulgence — the  recognition  of  an  eternal 
fitness.  This  calm  grows  upon  the  soul.  The 
years  that  pass  over  it,  only  deepen  its  sacred- 
ncss  and  intensate  its  stillness,  until  we  arc  al¬ 
most  content  to  linger  in  the  serene  vestibule  of 
hope,  lest 

In  mounting  higher, 

The  angeU  Bhould  press  on  us,  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  gulden  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.” 

We  cannot  thank  our  beloved  ones  for  the 
rich  guerdon  of  their  love ;  so  we  grasp  the 
dear  hand  with  an  earnest  significance ;  we  pour 
into  the  deep  eyes  a  counter-current  of  tender 
and  fathomless  meaning ;  we  press  our  lips  upon 
the  broad  brow  in  token  of  the  soul’s  rever¬ 
ence  ;  we  fold  down  the  veined  eyelids  with  an 
unfledged  whisper  of  spiritual  affinity  ;  wo  leave 
upon  the  cheek  the  pledge  of  an  enduring  friend¬ 
ship  ;  we  seal  upon  the  lips  the  long,  warm  kiss 
of  love.  0,  silence  is  very  eloquent  1 

Our  deepest  grief  is  voiceless.  It  does  not 
exhale  itself  in  tears  and  groans,  but  sits  a  vailed 
and  bowed  figure,  by  the  graves  of  its  dead  and 
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the  groves  of  its  living.  The  heart  essays  in 
vain  to  comprehend  the  blight  that  has  fallen. 
By  a  kindly  provision,  a  mist  of  unreality  floats 
over  all.  It  misses  the  soft  voices  and  tender 
ministrations  of  the  departed,  but  cannot  help 
watching  and  waiting  for  them  to  come  again. 
It  feels  always  the  shadow  of  the  grim  skeleton 
in  the  corner,  but  cannot  accept  the  entire  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  living  sorrow.  So,  day  after  day,  in 
the  touching  silence  of  impotence — in  the  purer 
silence  of  a  sacred  loncness — it  companions 
with  the  shrouded  and  mysterious  figure,  and 
cons  the  stern  lesson — “  life,  death  and  destiny 
day  by  day  it  listens  for  the  voice  and  the  foot¬ 
step,  smiling  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  when  vivid 
memory  shapes  into  a  floating  illusion.  And 
the  strange  companionship  and  the  hush,  broken 
only  by  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  comforter, 
grows  into  a  holy  and  calm  life,  that  winds  with 
noiseless  flow  into  the  unshadow’ed  life  of  the 
future.  “  Only  the  finite  has  wrought  and  suf¬ 
fered  ;  the  infinite  lies  stretched  in  smiling  re¬ 
pose.” 

The  deep  stillness  of  a  great  city  in  ruins  is 
more  impressive  than  the  roar  and  glitter  of  her 
proudest  life. 

“  There  she  stsiKli, 

CliUdlesii  and  crownlees  in  her  roicetcM  woe. 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 

Whose  lioly  dust  was  scattered  long  ago.” 

Each  crumbling  arch  and  broken  column — 
each  decaying  shrine  and  fallen  statue,  utters 
with  thrilling  emphasis  in  the  car  of  the  soul— 
“  pa.s.sing  away,  and  our  works  do  follow  1” 

Silence  is  the  great  oracle  of  Nature.  Every 
grotto  and  glen,  every  forest  and  mountain,  is 
the  meet  temple  of  Harpocratos.  We  fall  un¬ 
consciously  into  the  attitude  of  the  god,  and 
place  the  forefinger  upon  the  lips,  when  we  hold 
dc^epest  commiiuion  with  Niiture.  Who  can 
stand  upon  a  mountain,  with  trailing  clouds  be¬ 
neath  his  feet  and  his  head  among  the  stars,  and 
say  to  the  clay  beside  him,  “how  beautiful! 
how  grand !” 

“  Speech  is  silver — silence  is  golden.” 

The  dialect  of  Heaven  must  be  nearly  akin  to 
silence — the  veriest  ripple  of  music,  like  the 
breathings  of  zephyrs ;  else  why  this  hush  of  the 
spirit  when  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  infinite  ? 
The  same  spell  resting  upon  the  innocent  soul 
of  the  child,  lights  up  his  face  with  a  serene 
effluence,  os  if  he  gazed  into  Paradise. 

“  But  when,  amid  the  earaest  game. 

He  ntopa  as  if  he  music  heard. 

And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name, 

As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird, 

Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air. 

As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there,” 

VoL.  IV— 26. 


you  may  lie  sure  his  spirit  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  immortality. 

The  language  of  flowers  is  twin-sister  to 
silence,  and  linked  with  her  to  the  whispers  of 
angels.  The  white  rose  is  the  pure  and  beauti¬ 
ful  type  of  the  relationship. 

There  is  an  unfathomable  silence  of  the  soul, 
when  the  icy  fingers  of  death  arc  separating  its 
God-like  essence  from  the  clinging  clay.  Dim 
visions  of  the  eternal  hills — unutterable  glimpses 
of  the  unknown  are  beckoning,  and  the  rapt 
spirit  follows  with  the  silent  death-angeL 
**  God  keeps  his  holj  mysteries 
Just  on  the  outside  of  mnn^s  dream  I 
In  diapason  slow,  ^e  think 
To  hear  their  pinions  rise  and  sink, 

While  they  float  pure  beneath  his  eyes, 
like  swans  adown  a  stream.” 
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BT  BUZilBBTH  OAKXS  SlinB. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  *Tis  affirmed 

By  poets  skilled  in  Nature’s  secret  ways, 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery.”  [Wordsworth. 

“  Love  in  a  cottage”  is  the  day  dream  of  ro¬ 
mantic  girlhood,  and  the  cherished  theme  of 
poetic  song ;  the  dullest  eye  grows  tender  as 
the  vision  of  seclusion  and  peace  fioats  across 
the  fancy,  all  believing,  os  by  instinct,  that  lim¬ 
itedness  must  insure  happiness;  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  wealth  and  excitement  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  produce  tranquility ;  forgetting  that  hu¬ 
man  emotions  are  evpr3rwhere  the  same,  and 
their  turbulence  or  quietude  is  the  result,  not  of 
circumstance,  but  character.  . 

About  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Ash¬ 
burton.  Devonshire,  England,  lived  a  young 
miller  of  the  name  of  George  Crosbey,  an  ac¬ 
tive,  vigorous  youth,  inhabiting  a  small  house 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  a  prospect 
of  the  main  road  and  a  long  reach  of  undulat¬ 
ing  country.  To  the  left,  swept  by  a  bright 
stream,  searching  its  way  amid  tho  hills,  and 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  mill  for  the  young 
miller  with  the  same  freshness  and  assiduity  it 
had  manifested  in  the  days  of  his  father,  and 
even  grandfather  before  him,  from  whom  it  was 
inherited. 

George  Crosbey  was  one  of  the  gayest,  most 
light-hearted  youths  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
upon  the  Sabbath,  when  he  appeared  at  church 
with  his  mother  leaning  upon  his  arm — that 
mother  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  with  clear  bright 
eyes,  regarding  her  handsome  son  with  a  moth¬ 
er’s  pardonable  pride — it  was  no  wonder  that 
many  a  maiden  blushed  and  looked  askance  ai 
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they  approached.  George  had  an  tur  of  rustic 
gallantry,  a  natural  good  breeding,  and  a  frank, 
generous  manner,  that  won  admiration  upon 
every  side.  But  Sarah  Putney  alone  fixed  the 
eye  of  the  youth  more  frequently  than  any  other 
maiden,  as  well  she  might,  for  no  one  could  re¬ 
gard  her  with  indifference.  She  was  of  the  me¬ 
dium  higfat,  with  clear  complexion,  and  soft 
gray  eyes,  looking  much  darker  than  they  actu¬ 
ally  were,  from  their  fringe  of  long  dark  lashes, 
and  the  delicate  and  yet  distinct  penciling  of 
her  brows.  Her  beauty  was  that  of  expression, 
and  gentleness  of  manner,  rather  than  that  kind 
which  attracts  ordinary  observation,  growing,  ns 
it  were,  upon  the  eye,  as,  one  after  another,  the 
graces  of  her  character  were  unfolded  to  the 
mind.  In  truth,  Sarah  was  too  gentle,  too  trust¬ 
ful,  too  full  of  a  woman’s  deep,  unsuspecting 
tenderness,  for  a  “  low-bom  lass,”  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  all  the  trials  of  her  lot.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Fates  had  taken  some 
nursling  of  fortune — some  sweet,  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  of  destiny,  whom  the  winds  of  heaven 
were  forbidden  to  visit  too  rudely,  and  by  some 
strange  perversity,  or  stranger  mistake,  had 
spun  for  her  the  thread  of  lowly  poverty,  of 
suffering,  and  what  the  world  calls  crime. 

Sarah  was  an  orphan  too,  and  had  known 
much  of  neglect,  much  of  coldness,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  severity ;  so  that  a  harsh  word  failed, 
it  may  be,  to  move  her,  unless  coming  from  lipi 
that  she  loved ;  but  anywhere,  by  whomsoever 
uttered,  the  language  of  tenderness  would  cause 
the  tears  to  gush  to  her  eyes.  Acting  from  the 
instincts  of  a  beautiful  nature  rather  than  from 
defined  motives,  poor  Sarah  often  acted  unwise¬ 
ly,  not  from  her  own  indiscretions  so  much  as 
the  evil  influences  of  those  who  might  abuse  her 
confidence.  But  then  the  very  refinement  of  her 
womanly  sense  made  her  recoil  from  those  in¬ 
different  to  her;  while,  child-like,  she  never 
dreamed  that  one  who  loved  cotild  mean  her  evil. 

George  Crosbey  had  loved  Sarah,  and  for  a 
time  it  would  seem  she  had  returned  it,  or  at 
least  the  little  attentions  of  rustic  life  which 
others  were  disposed  to  afford  were  quietly  de¬ 
clined,  while  those  of  George,  if  they  did  not 
elicit  a  bright  smile,  at  lea.st  were  not  repelled, 
and  he  gradually  began  to  indulge  the  hopes  of 
a  lover. 

Thus  much  to  bring  the  parties  before  our 
readers,  and  we  will  to  the  narrative. 

George  Crosbey  had  slept,  he  knew  not  how 
long,  but  he  was  well  aware  of  waking  twice 
with  a  strange  impression  weighing  upon  his 
mind,  which  he  bad  successfully  combatted,  and 
twice  disposed  himself  to  slumber ;  now  for  the 


third  time  the  same  vision,  or  dream,  presenti¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  still 
more  strongly  affixed,  and  he  arose  from  his  bod. 
He  looked  out.  There  were  the  heavy  shadows 
resting  between  the  hills,  the  trees  swaying  in 
the  gusts  of  wind,  the  stream  just  perceptible 
where  a  faint  star  gleamed  upon  its  bosom,  and 
the  sounds  of  wind  and  water  added  to  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  midnight  contemplation.  When 
did  ever  lover  look  out  at  night  upon  the  dim 
heavens,  without  the  image  of  his  mistress 
blending  with  his  thoughts?  George  Crosbey 
thought  of  Sarah  Putney,  of  her  sweetness  and 
loveliness.  Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  his 
vision  ;  thrice  had  he  dreamed  that  he  must  go 
to  the  cross-road  and  rescue  some  one ;  who 
was  it  ?  why  should  he  be  selected  ?  was  it  not 
a  freak  of  the  fancy  merely,  thrice  suggested, 
because  when  first  presented  to  his  mind  he  had 
allowed  it  an  instant  lodgement  ?  Then  like  a 
flash  came  the  conviction — he  could  not  tell  how 
nor  whence — that  ii  was  Sarah  he  was  to  rescue. 

His  thoughts  now  admitted  of  no  delay ; 
scarcely  could  he  allow  time  to  array  himself 
ere  he  was  out  under  the  dim  heavens  on  his 
way  to  the  place  designated.  He  placed  him¬ 
self  under  an  old  tree  blasted  by  lightning,  but 
yet  ma.ssive,  and  a  portion  of  it  vigorous,  though 
upon  one  side  the  naked  and  gray  limbs  rested 
in  leafless  grandeur  against  the  sky.  Here  he 
could  see  in  Iwtii  directions  of  the  main  road, 
and  command  a  prospect  of  a  street  or  lane  that 
communicated  with  the  neighboring  farms.  He 
waited  here  nearly  an  hour,  and  several  times 
liad  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  post, 
half  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  when,  giving 
one  last  look  down  the  lane,  he  beheld  the  flut¬ 
ter  of  a  light  garment  in  the  uncertain  light. 
Concealing  himself  behind  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
he  watched  the  approach  of  the  object.  His 
iicart  beat  tumultuously,  os  he  recognized  the 
well-known  air  of  Sarah  Putney.  Her  step  was 
loss  light  than  ordinary,  and  she  turned  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  suffering  from  terror  at 
the  loneliness  of  the  night,  or  looking  for  some 
person.  One  hand  was  holding  a  shawl  closely 
to  her  bosom,  and  the  other  grasped  a  small 
bundle.  Approaching  the  tree  she  stopped,  sent 
a  searching  glance  in  every  direction,  and  the 
wind  blowing  the  curls  across  her  face,  she  put 
down  the  bundle  and  took  off  her  bonnet  to  ad¬ 
just  them.  As  she  did  so  George  percelve<l  that 
her  face  was  deadly  pale,  her  hands  wasted  and 
colorless,  and  he  heard  a  sigh,  almast  a  groan, 
escape  her  lips.  He  could  refrain  no  longer. 

“  Dear,  dear  Sarah,  why  are  yon  here  at  such 
an  hour?” 
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The  girl  8t«rtvd  and  would  have  fled ;  but  he  |  his  movementa.  Arrived  at  the  place  in  qnes> 


gently  detained  her.  She  even  attempted  to 
umile,  but  it  was  so  wan  and  piteous  that  the 
young  man  was  glad  to  see  it  displaced  by  the 
tears  that  sprung  to  her  eyes.  He  helped  her 
to  tie  her  hat,  and  then  put  her  arm  in  his  to 
lead  her  away ;  for  he  thought,  “  surely  some¬ 
thing  has  turned  the  brain  of  the  poor  girl,”  so 
weak  and  bewildered  did  she  appear. 

Sarah  started  wildly  from  him:  “No,  no, 
George  ;  I  cannot  go  with  you ;  leave  me — do 
leave  me,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  1” 

“  Where  will  you  go,  Sarah,  and  why  will  you 
be  too  late  ?  I  cannot  leave  you,  unless  you  tell 
me  all,”  he  added  firmly. 

Sarah  cast  a  wild  glance  around,  drew  in  her 
breath  as  if  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

“  0,  George  Crosbey !  I  beseech  you,  if  you 
have  any  pity  on  me,  that  you  let  me  go.  Do, 
it  is  my  last  and  only  hope  In  life!  I  have 
promised  to  meet  Frederic  Howard  at  the  next 
turnstyle,  to-night ;  and  I  must  go  I” 

The  young  man  firmly,  but  still  gently,  de¬ 
tained  her.  “Frederic  Howard!  Sarah,  you 
know  not  what  you  do ;  I  cannot,  will  not  suffer 
you  to  go  there  alone.  If  you  go,  I  go  with 
you.”  Then,  observing  she  seemed  to  hesitate, 
he  urged  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  mother’s 
house,  while  he  should  go  and  bring  the  young 
man  back  with  him. 

We  have  before  said  that  Sarah  was  gentle  as 
a  little  child,  and  she  now  looked  anxiously  in 
the  face  of  the  youth,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  turned  to  the  cottage. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  the  matter  to 
Mrs.  Crosbey,  and  George  was  on  his  way  to  the 
tumstyie  to  encounter  Frederic  Howard. 

CTIAPTEB  n. 

**  Woe  be  to  thee,  Linlyon, 

An  ill  death  may  thou  dee  ; 

Thou  might  hae  taVn  anitber  woman, 

And  let  my  lady  be.”  [Old  Ballad. 

Frederic  Howard  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
distinguished  family  in  the  neighborhood — a 
youth  notorious  for  his  reckless  and  dissolute 
habits — and  George  Crosbey  shuddered  to  find 
the  destiny  of  Sarah  thus  linked  to  his.  Strange 
rumors  had  been  current  of  late  respecting  the 
girl ;  but  the  honest  yeoman  had  closed  his  ears, 
with  that  strange  perversity  that  makes  us  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  unwelcome  truths.  He  remem¬ 
bered  now  her  pale  check  and  melancholy  air ; 
and  suspicion  once  afloat,  a  thousand  circum¬ 
stances  crowded  in  to  swell  the  list.  These 
thoughts  passed  hurriedly  through  his  mind,  and 
the  agony  they  produced  added  to  the  speed  of 


tion,  no  one  was  there ;  but  in  a  comer  of  the 
field,  at  some  little  distance,  he  perceived  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  light  Bending  his  stepa 
thither,  he  paused  long  enough  to  mark  the  ent- 
ployment  of  the  individual,  and  then  hurried 
forward.  Suddenly  a  man  sprang  up  from  a  pit 
in  which  he  was  digging,  and  advanced  a  few 
paces ;  then  perceiving  it  not  to  be  the  olqect 
be  had  expected,  he  threw  aside  the  tools  with 
which  he  had  been  digging,  and  fled.  George 
Crosbey  pursued  ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  the 
nimble  youth,  impelled  by  guilt  and  terror ;  and 
perceiving  the  case  to  be  hopeless,  he  bent  his 
steps  homeward. 

The  young  man  moved  with  a  bewildered  sense 
of  misery  preying  upon  him — a  feeiing  that 
some  horrible  tragedy  had  been  averted ;  but 
what,  he  could  not  as  yet  define  to  himself,  for 
his  thoughts  were  wild  and  confused ;  and  he 
walked  mechanically  onward,  with  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  brow  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  has  been  put  in  motion  by  some  disordered 
dream,  or  the  mysterious  agency  of  mesmer¬ 
ism. 

Arrived  at  the  house.  Surah  mot  him  at  the 
door,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  alone,  she  rushed 
forward  and  seized  both  hands  in  hers,  looking 
into  his  face  in  mute  agony.  George  led  her  in 
without  speaking,  closed  the  door,  and  with  a 
fearful  calianess  approaclied  the  light ;  and  then, 
as  if  speech  and  comprehension  had  been  simul¬ 
taneously  imparted,  he  grasped  her  hands  wildly, 
almost  shrieking  forth,  “  Sarah  Putney,  I  found 
Frederic  Howard  digging  your  grave — your 
grave,  Sarah !— a  grave  to  hide  your  shame,  and 
to  sink  him  to  — !”  The  last  word  he  hissed 
forth  between  bis  clenched  teeth,  and  the  strong 
man  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth. 

It  was  many  weeks  ere  George  Crosbey  awoke 
to  consciousness.  A  violent  fever,  the  result  of 
that  night’s  fearful  excitement  had  brought  him 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  tomb.  How  changed 
was  he  from  the  gay,  vigorous  youth,  in  all  the 
pride  of  manhood.  Now  he  lay  with  the  docility 
of  a  little  child  ;  the  rich  curls  matted  upon  his 
brow,  and  the  features  sunk  and  colorless.  The 
mother,  too,  was  pale  with  watching ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  trials  of  a  few  weeks,  bad 
added  the  weight  of  many  years  to  her  person. 

But  there  was  still  another,  half  shrinking  from 
observation,  who  yet  blessed  God  that,  for  that 
mother’s  sake,  his  life  was  spmed.  George  looked 
aronnd,  and  perceiving  the  poor  girl,  where  she 
stood  apart,  he  motioned  her  forward.  Sarah’a 
wan  cheek  assumed  the  color  of  crimson,  as  die 
moved  forward  and  laid  her  trembling  hand  in 
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tb«t  of  the  youth.  Both  were  ailcut  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  Creorge  apoke : 

“  I  hare  had  fearful  dreama— fearful !  they 
are  not  yet  all  gone.  Sandi,  1  have  much  to 
say ;  painful  it  will  be  to  both  of  us  ;  but  time 
will  brook  no  delay ;  will  you  become  my  wife, 
Sarah?” 

“  Your  wife  I”  almost  shrieked  the  pow  girl, 
falling  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed ;  “  O  God ! 
George,  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave — in  the  grave 
that  Frederic  Howard  was  digging  for  me.  Oh  I 
I  would  have  opened  my  breast  to  the  dagger, 
would  he  but  have  kissed  me  while  he  took  my 
life.  Your  wife  1 — I  am  another’s,  heart  aud 
soul !”  and  then  her  voice  was  lost  in  sobs  os  she 
uttered,  “  George,  I  am  unworthy  to  sit  at  your 
feet ;  I  only  tusk  for  death.” 

George’s  pale  lip  quivered,  but  he  remained 
firm. 

“  Sarah,  you  are  friendless,  poor ;  you  will 
be  sent  to  the  work-house ;  debasement,  labor, 
shame,  everything  await  you.” 

The  girl  shuddered  and  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom,  a.s  if  to  hold  down  its  wild  throbbing, 
while  she  bowed  her  head  till  its  thick  curls  en¬ 
tirely  hid  her  face  ;  but  she  spoke  not,  and  the 
youth  went  on : 

“  Your  story  is  as  yet  unknown ;  I  will  con¬ 
ceal  alL  As  my  wife  only  can  I  preserve  you ; 
will  you  consent,  Sarah  ?” 

The  rich  voice  of  the  youth,  low  and  tremu¬ 
lous  from  debility,  thrilled  the  nerves  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  kissed  his  pale  hand  reverently. 

“  Say  no  more,  George ;  my  soul  recoils  at 
the  thought ;  I  could  never  lift  my  eyes  to  your 
face.  Let  me  be  your  servant,  George ;  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you ;  but  oh !  name 
not  that  Name  it  not,  I  beseech  you!”  And  she 
arose  from  her  knees  with  more  of  resolution  in 
her  manner  than  ordinarily  belonged  to  her. 

George  detained  her.  “Sarah,  I  say  you 
must  be  mine !”  And  his  strong  passions  rising 
oven  above  his  weakness,  he  raised  himself  in 
bed,  and  grasped  her  hand,  os  she  was  about  to 
leave  him. 

“  Sarah,  refuse  me  not !  I  am  not  wooing  now ; 
I  am  resolved.  You  shall  be  mine,  Sarah  1  I 
cannot  sec  you  the  mark  of  scorn  and  contempt ; 
I  cannot  see  you  debased  by  labor  and  insult ;  1 
Should  go  mad!  You  sJutU  be  my  wife!  But, 
Sarah,  you  shall  live  as  my  sister  ;  God  forbid, 
I  should  take  you  to  my  bosom  I”  And  he  sank 
pale  and  exhausted  upon  the  pillow. 

Sarah  became  ashy  pale,  and  she  stood  with 
her  large  blue  eyes  rivited  to  his  fbae,  as  if  trans¬ 
fixed  by  some  powfiil  spell.  More  than  once  she 
essayed  to  speak,  bat  the  lips  refrised  ntterance. 


At  length  she  murmured,  “O  God!  I  sought  it 
not ;”  and  she  bowed  her  head  upon  his  feet. 

Mrs.  Crosbey.  hod  witnessed  a  part  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  scene ;  and  she  now  came  forward 
and  looked  in  her  son’s  face  with  an  anxious, 
scrutinizing  gaze,  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  fever  had  left  him  insane. 

“  I  am  not  mad,  deiu:  mother  ;  and  all  I  have 
said  must  be  done.  Send  for  a  minister,  and  she 
shall  be  mine  now  I” 

Mrs.  Crosbey  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“  I  will  not  be  opposed  in  this  thing,”  persisttd 
her  son  ;  “  let  it  be  done  now ;  if  I  live,  1  can  pro¬ 
tect  her  ;  if  I  die,  she  shall  bear  my  name  1”  And 
a  laugh  burst  from  his  lips,  so  hollow  and  wild, 
that  both  of  the  women  started,  expecting  to  en¬ 
counter  a  maniac.  Whatever  it  was,  the  strong- 
willed  man  instantly  assumed  the  mastery  ;  and 
he  gave  further  orders  with  perfect  composure. 
Mrs.  Crosbey  had  long  since  learned  to  rely 
upon  her  son,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  opposed  a  will 
that  could  not  brook  control ;  die  only  said, 
“  well,  I  wash  my  hands  of  his  blood ;  for  evil 
must  come  of  it.” 

For  many  weeks  Sarah  seemed,  even  more  than 
ever,  shy  of  approaching  George  ;  she  was  sed¬ 
ulous  as  ever  to  promote  his  comfort :  but  she 
moved  about  with  a  listless,  heavy  step,  as  one 
in  whom  hope  is  dead,  and  life  a  weariness.  She 
never  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  their  long 
lashes  almost  lay  upon  the  cheeks,  and  the  veins 
of  the  lids  were  red  and  distended,  showing  that 
tears  often  swelled  beneath  them.  Her  voice 
became  even  more  touchingly  low  and  musical ; 
but  it  had  a  sad  cadence  that  went  to  the  heart. 
Smiles  were  unknown  in  the  little  dwelling, 
and  George  Crosbey,  the  rustic  beau,  the  gay, 
light-laughing  youth,  arose  from  that  bed  of 
sickness,  stern  and  taciturn ;  and  living  because 
life  was  entailed  upon  him,  rather  than  because 
I  it  was  desirable.  He  called  Sarah  by  her  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  and  his  voice  was  always  gentle  when 
he  addressed  her.  Often  would  it  call  the  tears 
to  her  eyes,  and  die  would  go  out  and  weep  bit¬ 
terly.  But  time,  if  it  does  not  cure,  is  always 
sure  to  soften  evils ;  and  gradually  the  pressure 
was  relieved ;  and  gradually  Sarah  looked  less 
wretched  and  George  less  severe.  But  the  tor^ 
nado  had  swept  over  both,  and  neither  could 
ever  be  what  they  had  once  been. 

Year  by  year,  too,  the  neighbors  perceived 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  little  dwelling  ;  old 
stories  were  revived,  and  surmises  started ;  and 
George  felt  that  a  mystery  hung  about  them  ; 
and  his  fierce  passions  sometimes  became  almost 
excited  to  frenzy. 

Sarah,  always  gentle  and  submissive,  always 
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irreaolate,  felt  the  evil,  but  waa  too  timid  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy. 

One  day  little  William  returned  fh>m  the 
village  school  weeping  and  angry,  and  repeated 
an  expression  uttered  by  one  of  his  playmates, 
and  then  added,  “  Mother,  open  your  eyes  wide, 
and  let  me  eee  if  they  are  blue.” 

Sarah  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and 
the  tears  escaped  between  her  fingers,  while  the 
child  wept  and  caressed  her  by  turns.  Hearing 
a  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  beside  her,  she  turned  to 
behoid  George,  pale  and  agitated,  for  he  had 
beard  the  words  of  the  boy.  She  started  up  and 
shook  off  the  child  with  unwonted  severity,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  man’s  arm,  said,  “  Let 
me  speak  to  you  now — now,  George,  while  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  so.” 

She  led  him  to  an  inner  room,  and  there,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  her  knees,  she  bathed  his  hands  with 
tears,  long,  long  before  she  could  obtain  utterance. 

“Let  me  leave  you,  George  Crosbey;  send 
me  and  my  child  away  into  the  wilderness,  like 
Hagar,  to  die  there !  Send  me  away,  I  beseech 
you.  Why  should  I  be  here,  to  bring  sorrow  to 
your  household?  O  (jleorge,  George !  I  can  be 
no  wife  of  yours  ;  put  me  away  ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  send  you  one  to  love  you  as  you 
ought  to  be  love<l  1  Let  me  go  to  America ; 
anywhere,  that  I  may  cease  to  make  you  miser¬ 
able  1” 

“Yes,  Sarah;  we  will  all  go  there;  I  feel 
that  we  must  But  talk  not  to  me  of  love  to 
another  ;  I  can  love  only  yon,  Sarah ! 

“  Me  I  love  me  I”  cried  the  poor  girl,  rising 
to  her  feet ;  “  you  do  not,  cannot  mean  it  Oh, 
say  it  not  again  I” 

“  Yes,  Sarah ;  only  yon ;  and  you  do  not  re¬ 
coil  from  me ;  you  are  learning  to  love  me  now ; 
and  we  may  yet  be  not  utterly  miserable.”  And, 
for  the  first  time,  he  folded  her  to  his  bosom  and 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  Sarah 
wept ;  and  that  night  she  found  herself  asking, 
if  it  could  be  possible  that  an3rthing  like  happi¬ 
ness  could  come  to  her — if  she  could  cease  to 
think  of  Frederick  Howard — the  cruel,  guilty 
youth  ;  him  whom  she  had  striven  to  forget,  and 
lay  her  head  upon  the  breast  of  another.  And 
she  fell  asleep,  with  more  of  content  at  her 
heart  than  she  had  known  for  years. 


CH^FTKR  in. 

“  The  world  that  I  had  known  went  by 
a  rain  ahadow.  On  my  eye 
There  rom  a  new  and  dreamful  one. 

T  wae  like  the  cloudy  realms  which  lie, 
Shadowy  and  brief,  on  Antaran’a  sky.’* 

[Whittier. 

When  we  are  in  the  endurance  of  strong  emo- 
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tion  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  can  never  cease 
to  feel  other  than  we  now  do ;  that  time  must 
deepen,  rather  than  soften  our  griefs ;  and  such 
is  sometimes  the  case.  There  are  feelings  that 
pass  over  certain  natures,  like  the  blasting  si¬ 
rocco,  to  make  desolate  and  barren  forever ;  but 
the  same  things,  less  intense  as  they  will  be  in 
less  powerful  natures,  pass  by,  withering,  it  may 
be,  for  awhile ;  but  the  imperceptible  soothings 
which  time  is  sure  to  bring,  gradually  fill  the 
waste  place,  and  if  the  same  buds  blossom  not 
again,  another  creation  appears  to  rival  them  in 
beauty.  With  the  latter  class  love  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  gentle  attachment; 
while  in  the  former,  it  is  that  of  an  intenst^  pas¬ 
sion. 

So  it  was  with  Sarah ;  she  now,  day  by  day, 
gathered  the  affections  of  her  heart  together, 
where  they  had  been  dormant  or  crushed,  and  a 
blush  flitted  upon  her  cheek  when  she  heard  the 
voice  of  her  husband;  and  health  gave  new 
sweetness  to  the  smile  that  returned  to  her  lips. 
Love  with  her  was  no  spontaneous  action,  de¬ 
veloped  and  nourished  by  itself ;  but  a  tender 
emotion,  called  into  life  at  the  soliciting  of  an¬ 
other. 

She  had  loved  Frederic  Howard  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  that  brought  into  exercise  all  her  powers 
of  feeling ;  and  now  that  years  had  pai^sed  away 
and  no  tidings  ever  reached  her  of  what  might 
have  been  his  destiny,  she,  who  strove  to  forget, 
found  that  time  gradually  stole  him  from  her 
memory. 

He,  steeped  as  he  had  been  in  crime,  who  had 
caused  her  to  weep  almost  tears  of  blood,  and 
ivho.  In  the  silence  of  night,  was  digging  her  own 
grave,  even  while  she,  in  the  confldingness  of 
her  young  heart,  had  come  out  at  that  still  hour 
to  join  her  fate  to  his,  how  long  and  tenderly 
had  he  been  loved ;  even  while  she  shuddered, 
as  trait  after  trait  of  turpitude  came  back  to  her 
mind ;  and  yet,  even  then,  beloved,  while  she 
uttered  the  prayer  of  forgiveness  and  besought 
the  mercy  of  God  on  his  behalf.  , 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  a  removal ; 
the  reader  can  imagine  all  those  circumstances 
of  interest  that  impart  a  pathos  to  the  dismem¬ 
bering  of  the  humblest  household  from  father- 
land.  Years  passed  away,  and  George  Crosbey 
had  taken  possession  of  his  new  dwelling.  Still 
the  world  did  not  prosper  with  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  intense  passions,  and  every  obstacle 
served  but  to  impart  a  greater  hardihood  to  his 
iron  wilL  Ordinary  impediments  he  spumed 
from  him  with  contempt;  but  the  grinding 
pressure  of  poverty  which  now  assailed  him,  pro¬ 
duced  a  dogged  and  moody  resolution  that  re- 
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pellod  sympathy  aud  created  fear  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  encountered  him.  Sarah,  whose 
confidence  had  been  so  early  abused,  had  learned 
to  regard  him  with  something  akin  to  awe,  from 
the  time  he  had  compelled  her  to  become  his 
wife,  and  she  now  studied  his  comfort  and 
obeyed  his  will ;  but  there  her  ministry  was  at 
an  end. 

George  Crosbey  felt  that  his  deep,  intense  de¬ 
votion  was  but  half  returned,  notwithstanding 
that  for  years  he  had  sought  to  win  her  love 
with  the  assiduity  of  a  lover  ;  aud  that,  too,  for 
years  while  she  sat  at  his  board,  and  was  called  by 
his  own  name.  And  now  that  she  slept  in  his 
bosom,  with  his  child  breathing  beside  her,  he 
felt  that  her  passive  gentleness  was  a  poor  re¬ 
turn  for  his  overpowering,  all-absorbing  love. 
No  wonder  that  George  Crosbey  became  a 
moody  man ;  and  the  high  and  noble  spirit, 
which  under  other  auspices  might  have  com¬ 
manded  respect,  was  turned  to  bitterness  with¬ 
in  him.  He  felt  he  had  carved  his  own  des¬ 
tiny  ;  and  yet  at  times  the  thought  would  come, 

“  Had  Sarah  but  been  true  to  herself  all  might 
have  been  well.” 

Weak,  cowardly  thought !  Love  may  not  be 
summoned  at  the  will ;  it  cometh  even  like  the 
^irit — we  cannot  say  whence.  His  was  tl4' 
higher  and  the  stronger  nature ;  and  bis  own 
magnanimity,  mistaken  as  it  was,  had  filled  his 
cup  with  gall. 

We  must  pass  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  little  household  bad  encountered 
many  changes,  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
inmates  had  become  permanently  developed. 
George’s  athletic  frame  had  assumed  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  firmness  and  hardihood,  and  the  rich,  dark 
hair,  prematurely  sprinkled  with  gray,  had  lost 
none  of  that  luxuriance  or  crispness  of  curl  which 
gave  so  much  manliness  to  his  fine  open  brow. 
But  upon  that  rested  a  fixed  contraction,  impart¬ 
ing  thereto  an  austerity  foreign  to  its  original 
character.  A  smile  rarely  played  upon  his  face, 
except  when  be  encountered  that  of  his  child,  and 
then  it  was  full  of  tenderness ;  for  George  Cros¬ 
bey  expended  his  whole  soul,  as  it  were,  in  this 
intense  parental  devotion.  Sarah,  too,  remarked 
that  William,  whom  he  bad  hitherto  regarded 
with  gentle  tolerance  only,  began  to  affect  him 
with  uneasiness.  He  would  sit  long,  regarding 
the  child  with  a  fixed,  melancholy  aspect,  and 
then  suddenly  leave  the  apartment,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  too  painful  for  eivlurance. 

As  for  herself,  always  timid,  and  always 
shrinking  with  the  consciousness  of  the  past, 
die  dared  not  question  him ;  and  her  imagina¬ 
tion  lent  the  worst  coloring  to  her  fears.  No 


wonder  that  the  mother  wept  tears  of  bitterness, 
and  knelt  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  beside  the 
couch  of  her  lone  child,  and  by  stealth  pressed 
him  to  her  heart  in  the  very  agony  of  maternal 
love.  She  would  have  taken  the  child  by  the 
hand  and  have  gone  forth,  she  knew  not,  cared 
not  whither ;  but  now  new  ties  bound  her.  If 
the  kiss  she  gave  her  babe  was  less  impassioned 
than  that  which  met  the  lips  of  William,  it  was 
no  sin  of  hers.  A  passive  wife  and  despond¬ 
ing  mother,  with  a  conscience  morbidly  alive, 
can  we  wonder  that  tears  weighed  her  eyelids 
and  prayers  murmured  often  upon  her  lips.  Too 
gentle  for  reproach,  all  the  misfortunes  that 
were  heaped  upon  the  family  she  learned  to  re¬ 
gard  as  springing  from  herself,  and  felt  herself 
to  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Yet,  so 
imperceptibly  did  these  emotions  operate  upon 
her,  with  few  bursts  of  intenser  feeling,  that 
time  had  failed  to  lay  a  finger  upon  her  face. 
She  kept  still  the  soft,  girlish  expression,  and 
the  tranquil  demeanor,  which  might  have  been 
the  motlel  for  a  Madonna.  Her  light  figure,  so 
tender  in  its  every  motion,  had  a  litbencss  and 
grace  that  the  sadness  of  a  pure  heart  only  can 
impart. 

The  boy  William  had  learned,  from  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  childhood,  never  to  expect  tenderness 
from  George.  The  same  teacher  had  also  led 
him  to  refrain  from  expressions  of  fondness  to 
his  mother,  while  in  that  presence.  The  child 
felt  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  dread  about 
him  ;  and  often  would  he  sit  and  gaze  tearfully 
at  bis  mother’s  sweet  face,  and  then,  as  if  un¬ 
able  longer  to  practice  self-control,  he  would 
fiiug  his  arms  about  her  neck  and  weep.  At 
such  times  both  were  silent,  except  the  groans 
and  prayers  wrong  from  the  heart  of  the 
mother. 

lie  w'as  now  a  proud,  handsome  boy,  stout 
and  vigorous  beyond  his  years ;  and  the  care  of 
Sarah  taught  him  to  read  and  write  with  case. 
All  the  books  to  be  found  in  a  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  at  his  service  ;  so  that  William 
was  regarded  very  nearly  as  a  prodigy,  in  those 
days  of  patient  and  slow,  but  sure  learning. 

Sarah  watched  the  expression  of  her  husband’s 
face,  day  by  day,  with  a  painful  scrutiny.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  her  love  for  the  boy 
magnified  every  appearance  of  austerity  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  ;  and  what  was  simply  ab¬ 
straction,  or  painful  reminiscence,  she  construed 
into  impending  evil.  She  grew  to  feel  that  the 
presence  of  William  was  annoying  to  him,  and 
that  now  his  own  child  smiled  in  his  face,  the 
boy’s  became  a  stain  beside  it  She  watched 
him  In  his  slumber,  and  at  all  times,  by  the 
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board  and  the  wayside,  to  see  if  there  lurked 
anything  of  that  expression  she  remembered, 
so  fearfully  distinct,  at  the  time  be  compelled 
her  to  take  the  tows  of  marriage  upon  her. 
Either  fancy  or  truth  more  than  once  revealed 
it,  and  she  dared  not  abide  the  peril.  Timid  as 
she  was,  terror  for  her  child,  for  whom  she  nur¬ 
tured  an  intense  fondness,  gave  her  resolution. 

[To  be  contiDued.] 


THE  MASQUERAOE-AN  ANTIQUE. 

A  soui.  came  once  npon  oar  rugged  earth, 

Who  sought,  through  common  things, 

The  source  of  deeper  worth 

Than  shone  apparent  in  their  sensuous  birth — 

In  sooth  their  wings  ; 

Master  of  erery  veiled  result. 

Of  their  harmonies  occult. 

He  well  revealed  in  song  to  man 

The  rhythmic  wonders  of  maternal  Nature’s  plan. 

The  Matron  murmured  In  her  heart,  and  said, 

“  Now,  though  thou  art  my  son, 

Wliom  I  have  borne  and  bred, 

I  will  rebuke  thee  for  thy  hardyhed. 

Insolent  one  I 

Prying  into  my  secret  crypts 
Hieroglyphs  and  mystic  scripts, 

And  putting  thy  familiar  hand 

On  all  my  holy  things,  my  little  and  my  grand.” 

So  she  began  to  smother  his  green  wold 
In  waters  that  fell  dry. 

And  covered  with  white  cold 
His  sweet  rose- fields,  the  blooming,  manifold 
Pride  of  his  eye  ; 

Buried  his  architectural  woods. 

Stifled  all  his  brawling  floods. 

And  piled  his  verdurous  paths  with  snow 
That  heaped  its  heavy  curls  like  waves  that  could 
,  not  go. 

Then  laughed  the  wise  man  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

As  with  his  cunning  eye. 

In  beauty’s  sweet  behalf. 

He  traced  her  germs  through  Nature’s  winnowing 
chaff ; 

They  could  not  die ; 

Delicate  shapes  of  leaf  and  vine. 

Ever  yet  more  clear  and  fine. 

Grew  in  her  snowy  work  of  wrath, 

And  new  art  bent  and  flung  new  arclies  In  his  path. 

She  changed  her  weapons,  and  a  freezing  damp 
Clung  to  the  naked  trees, 

Till  you  might  hear  the  stamp 

Of  lightest  winds  clatter  with  stoney  tramp, 

And  crackling  knees  I 
Palaces  reared  by  genii -art— 

Thrilled  no  Sultan's  eager  heart. 

As  this  new  crystal  world  o'er-blest 
The  poet,  while  the  sun  blazed  backward  from  the 
west. 

Now  with  a  dun  and  dreary  thaw  she  sought 
To  sink  Into  his  bones 
s.Tba  seeds  of  desperate  thought ; 

What  time  her  good  should  be  too  deeply  wrought 


To  soothe  his  groans ;  .  ^  ^ 

But  he  espied  her  genial  powers 
Fluent  under  chiUiest  showers  ; 

Saw  the  spring  coiled  in  ley  germs. 

And  wings  of  brooding  lifs  thaw  dorm  their  rigid 
terms. 

So  through  the  changes  of  her  course  she  tan. 
Baffled ,  yet  trying  still 
To  thwart  her  master  man, 

To  tame  his  spirit  by  some  conquering  ban, 

Some  whole  of  ill  ; 

Hauger  ever  her  doubling  mask 
Genius  pierced  her  subtle  task. 

And  brought  away  some  prize  of  worth 
From  the  veiled  game  she  played  with  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  earth. 

Ha  1  ha  I  Eureka  1”  cried  the  floated  dame, 

“  My  canning  son,  I  trust. 

Is  not  too  strong  to  tame  I” 

And  she  sent  grizzled  death  to  crush  his  fram* 

Into  floe  dust. 

Suddenly,  then,  she  stood  aghast, 

To  see  burst  her  bonds  at  last. 

And  from  those  shales  a  deathless  thing 
Soar,  singing,  into  life,  on  free  triumphant  wing  I 


A.  S.  ROE.* 

Life  and  Nature,  in  whatever  aepect,  may  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  true  art.  Nothing 
is  too  high,  nothing  too  low  to  the  true  Artist. 
The  humblest  materials  may,  by  the  touch  of 
genius,  be  brought  into  relations  with  the  ideal. 
The  rude  but,  the  homely  kitchen,  the  barefoot 
child,  revolting  in  the  actual,  by  the  skillful  ad¬ 
justment  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  sweet 
blendings  of  sentiment  and  nature,  heightened 
by  the  nearness  of  sympathy  and  remoteness 
of  idea,  become  at  once  touching  and  imjues- 
sive.  The  observer  is  only  to  place  himself 
within  the  atmosphere  of  time  and  place  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  design,  no  less  than  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

The  artist  who,  passing  the  hut  of  a  swine¬ 
herd,  saw  an  animal,  just  denuded  of  the  skin, 
hung  up  across  the  threshold,  saw,  what  to  the 
cockney  might  have  been  an  object  of  disgust, 
and  an  aspect  of  life  in  which  he  felt  neither 
interest  nor  sympathy.  The  commonplace  man 
would  have  seen  a  rude  fact  in  rude  life.  Not 
so  the  artist  The  hut  is  in  a  dense  forest — the 
noon-day  sun  struggles  through  the  diimmering 
leaves,  and  lights  the  blackened  rafters,  touch¬ 
ing  the  side  of  a  pan  suspended  therefrom, 
lighting  the  sharp  spear  on  the  point  of  a  jave¬ 
lin  upon  the  wall — gliding  inward  through  the 
open  door,  the  white  flanks  of  the  animal  eon- 
trast  with  the  ruby  hue  of  the  harslet — still  in- 

•  '‘TO  LOVE  AND  LOVED,”  “I’VE  BEEN  THINK¬ 
ING,”  “A  LONG  LOOK  AHEAD,”  “THE  STAK 
AND  THE  CIXIUD.”  By  A.  &  Boi.  New  Turk : 
Derby  k  Jackson. 
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ward,  where  sits  the  mother  nursing  her  babe, 
softening  the  cheek  of  the  one  to  a  tender  smile, 
and  lighting  the  small  hand  of  the  other  up- 
stretched  to  the  maternal  lips. 

The  picture  is  homely,  but  it  is  within  the  le¬ 
gitimate  boundaries  of  art.  It  is  refreshing 
from  its  simplicity,  truth,  and  gentle  human  in¬ 
terest  The  artist  has  seen  into  the  soul  of 
things ;  he  is  not  oue  to  whom 

The  primrose  bj  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him ; 

And  it  was  nothing  more,” 

for  with  a  fine  perception,  he  has  imparted  re¬ 
moteness  to  common  things,  and  they  arc  poetic 
and  ideal. 

What  the  actual  becomes  to  the  artist  who 
paints  a  picture  of  common  life,  the  real  is  to 
the  novelist  of  the  same  department ;  and  in 
this  school  of  art  we  have  placed  the  author 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As 
the  Flemish  is  not  the  highest  school  of  art ;  as 
nothing  short  of  an  ideal  stand-point  can  be¬ 
long  thereto,  the  ideal  of  life  handled  ideally,  so 
Mr.  Roe  cannot  be  placed  in  the  highest  school 
of  the  novelist. 

His  perceptions  are  plain  and  homely,  hut 
they  are  true  to  the  purpose.  W'hat  he  lacks  in 
imagination  is  compensated  for  by  a  skill  in 
grouping,  and  a  fidelity  to  Nature  as  touching 
as  it  is  rare.  He  is  real,  earnest,  graphic.  Ho¬ 
garth  not  more  surely  touches  life  with  his  wiz¬ 
ard  spell.  It  is  transfixed  and  permanent.  His 
materials  are  few,  but  he  knows  how  to  use  them. 
He  should  have  written  one  book  and  then  have 
rested  content,  for  he  has  but  one  story,  differ- 
cntlyjarranged  in  each — the  same  views  of  life, ! 
the  same  characters,  the  same  language  for  all. 
“  A  Long  Look  Ahead  ”  is  the  crystalization  of 
his  genius — the  embodyment  of  all  he  had  to 
say,  and.  like  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  shelf  to  show  whnt 
American  views  and  manners  reveal,  just  as  that 
rimple  tale  tells  of  what  comes  from  English 
institutions. 

This  is  the  point  which  imparts  force  and  sig- 
nificancy  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Roe.  He  is 
American,  truly  and  heartily— American  in 
thought  and  feeling— American  in  tone  and  lan¬ 
guage.  His  book  will  live  as  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  times  he  delineates.  Rather  of  the  old 
school  in  church  and  social  proclivities,  he  is 
sufficiently  universal  to  make  his  delineations 
national.  There  is  about  him  a  complacency,  a 
wholesome  cheeriness,  a  fertility  of  resource,  a 
hopefulness,  a  glow  and  persistency  wholly 
Yankee.  He  is  all  over  Connecticut ;  put  him 
in  the  most  unpromldng  place,  outside  of  all 


the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  put  | 

a  shingle  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  and  he 
will  come  out  radiant  with  his  superabundance 
of  tools,  grateful  and  glowing  at  the  riches 
this  same  jack-knife  and  shingle  arc  to  disclose. 

In  the  briefest  space  he  has  a  nice  cottage,  a 
barn,  a  fence — hens  are  cackling,  cows  a  lowing, 
a  colt  is  prancing,  and  the  sunshine  drinking  the  i 

dew  from  holyhocks  and  roses — there  is  the 
hum  of  bees  and  the  drip  of  a  fountain. 

He  cannot  be  poor,  strive  how  you  may.  The 
Yankee  never  is.  Tell  him  to  write  a  story 
about  an  old  woman,  down  on  the  lc<lgc  over 
against  the  sea,  and  he  gives  you  a  book  full  of 
life  and  pathos.  Mr.  Roe  is  one  of  this  kind. 

He  secs  everything  that  a  genial  man  without  a 
solitary  kink  in  his  brain  can  sec.  He  does  not 
sec  what  a  poet  would ;  be  hears  the  dash  of  the 
water  from  the  spring,  bright  and  ringing,  but 
he  does  not  hear  the  delicate  undertone.  He 
sees  the  bright  stars  in  the  heavens,  but  he  docs 
not  sec  the  dim  silence  brooding  over  the  lost 
Pleiad.  lie  sees  the  stream  which  is  to  turn  the 
miller’s  wheel,  but  not  the  Undine  gathering  up  f 

her  snowy  robe,  and  showing  here,  under  the 
fantastic  roots  of  the  old  elm,  a  glow  of  her 
white  bosom,  or  a  golden  streak  of  her  amber 
locks. 

He  has  a  keen  sensuousness,  a  strong,  healthy 
appetite,  delighting  in  details  of  saffron-colored 
butter,  and  blanched  curd.s,  wheaten  cakes  and 
creamy  biscuit.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  reader ;  he  fills  out  the  picture 
full  and  broadly,  giving  touch  upon  touch  till  all 
is  brought  to  the  mind’s  eye  with  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  Flemish  art.  He  has  no  dreamy  soli¬ 
tudes,  no  waste  places  of  sentiment,  no  reverie — 
ail  is  brought  out  for  inspection,  winnowed  and 
sliakcn  till  the  pure  grain  is  visible.  Witness 
the  description  of  a  rustic  table  : 

*•  There  stood  the  round  table,  with  its  snow- 
white  cover — the  plates  and  knives  and  forks 
shining  their  best ;  the  tea-tray  holding  a  small 
pile  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  little  pot-bdUtd 
silver  tea-pot,  shining  brightly,  with  milk  pitcher 
and  dop-bowl  to  match.” 

Mark  the  enumeration  of  articles,  the  epithets 
employed  so  homely  and  yet  so  apposite.  The 
picture  is  perfect.  The  description  of  the  short¬ 
cakes,  the  broiled  ham  garnished  with  eggs,  the 
odorous  tea,  the  simple  grace  before  meat,  pre¬ 
sent  images  touching  from  their  simplicity  and 
true  to  Yankee  life.  Poverty  has  nothing 
squalid  in  American  life — our  squalid  poor  arc 
immigrants  only  ;  our  own  people  are  so  much 
educated  that  tbelr  worst  pecuniary  aspect  in- 
Totves  a  certain  degree  of  dignity. 
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,  We  have  said  the  materials  employed  by  Mr. 
Roe  are  neither  original  nor  abundant.  He 
portrays  life  just  as  it  is.  A  small  out-of-the- 
way  country  town,  or  a  hamlet  by  the  sea  shore, 
supplies  him  a  locality.  He  describes  this  elab¬ 
orately — its  forlomness  rises  before  you,  barren, 
naked,  as  distinct  as  if  delineated  by  Crabb. 
You  half  ache  at  the  rude  dullness  of  scenery, 
but  soon  you  see  how  this  “  wilderness  is  to  blos¬ 
som  like  the  rose.” 

Two  brothers  are  introduced — it  is  evident 
the  fraternal  affections  of  the  writer  are  deep 
and  tender.  One  of  the  boys  is  grave  and  pre- 
ternaturally  wise — the  other  funny,  hopeful,  but 
dependent  These  boys  are  poor,  but  they  are 
Yankee  boys,  and  not  likely  to  remain  so.  They 
begin  to  plan,  to  devise  ways  and  means — they 
are  full  of  sound  integrity — they  are  wholesome 
to  the  back-lmne — manly,  independent,  and  toil¬ 
some— nothing  disheartens  them — nothing  tempts 
them  from  the  right — nothing  renders  them' 
mean  or  cringing.  They  have  spirit,  but  arc  not 
bullies— they  love  and  do  not  become  maudlin. 

Then  there  is  an  old  aunt — such  an  aunt  as 
does  your  heart  good.  We  have  all  had  ju.'^t 
such  an  aunt — so  good,  so  pious,  so  simple- 
hearted,  whoso  rich  voice  was  a  panacea  for  the 
heart-ache.  She  is  such  a  cook — makes  a  little 
go  so  far — frugal  but  not  niggardly — ready  to 
nurse  the  sick,  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying,  and 
counsel  the  erring.  She  is  serene  and  wise  and 
motherly. 

Then  we  have  girts  with  black  eyes  and  raven 
hair — he  is  fond  of  brunettes  evidently — aiul 
these  raven  locks  “  dangle,”  he  tells  us,  over 
white  nL>cks.  These  girls  all  look  “  fixedly,” 
and  “  meaningly  ”  into  the  faces,  now  and  then, 
of  the  enamored  heroes  of  the  story.  They  let 
fall  tears  readily,  but  not  profusely — they  are 
Yankee  girls  every  one  of  them,  who,  however 
tender  and  gentle,  have  a  large  stock  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  on  band.  They  observe  the  propric- 
ticff,  are  not  given  to  sudden  impulses — they  do 
not  tear  their  hair,  nor  go  Into  hysterics,  nor 
break  friendship  or  love  because  of  pique,  pride 
or  vanity.  They  are  straight-forward  and  whole¬ 
some  through  and  through.  They  do  not  marry 
in  a  hurry  to  repent  at  leisure — they  do  not  marry 
at  all  from  spite,  nor  at  the  urgency  of  friends, 
nor  merely  for  a  support.  When  poverty  comes 
they  go  to  work  as  brave,  honest  women  will. 
Altogether  these  Yankee  gprls  are  the  girls  of 
all  others  to  trust  and  honor ;  so  courageous  are 
they,  so  reliable,  so  apt  to  overcome  difficulties 
and  impedimenta. 

Our  author  has  also  a  store  of  fine  old  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen,  with  benign  faces,  and  full 


parses,  and  warm,  sympathetic  hearts,  who  go 
about  carrying  gold-headed  canes  and  superflu¬ 
ous  bank-notes  in  their  pockets,  ready  to  endow 
distressed  damsels  and  discomfitted  heroes.  A 
thousand  or  two  dollars  always  comes  down  just 
at  the  point  needed — and  then  there  are  aprons 
to  the  eyes,  hearty  men  shouting,  and  all  aronnd 
beamingness  and  joy.  These  cheery  old  men, 
with  their  brood  acres  and  gentlemanly  instincts, 
are  refreshing  to  contemplate,  even  if  they  exist 
rarely  except  upon  the  pages  of  romance. 

Then  follows  an  old  estate  to  be  redeemed 
and  built  up,  an  honest,  intelligent,  kind-hearted 
mechanic,  aud  an  earnest,  pious  clergyman,  most 
likely  of  the  Episcopal  order. 

Out  of  these  materials,  with  an  abduction  of 
the  heroine,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  scoundrel, 
mostly  of  the  commercial  kind,  he  makes  up  the 
material  of  a  winning,  pleasant  story — some¬ 
what  encumbered  by  too  many  and  indifferent 
personages,  which  retard  without  interesting  or 
developing  the  main  plot. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  all  is  bright  and  for¬ 
tunate.  There  is  no  unrequited  pa.ssion,  no 
wearying,  forlorn  sentiment — no  questioning  of 
life  and  its  purposes,  but  poetic  justice  is  dis¬ 
tributed  soothingly  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  story.  The  hero  aud  heroine 
marry  and  are  prosperous — the  wedding  sets 
everybody  rejoicing — the  good  aunt  wipes  her 
tears  on  the  corner  of  her  apron — the  gold-headed 
cane  is  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  like  a 
teaming  Providence — the  minister  smiles  be¬ 
nignly — the  bridesmaids  blush  and  smile,  and  the 
ra-scal  is  banished  to  “  parts  unknown.” 

Simple  as  are  the  materials,  and  humble  as 
arc  the  incidents,  they  are  full  of  life  and  pur- 
jmse — every-day  people,  such  as  any  and  every 
New  England  village  affords.  The  people  are  all 
portraits,  and  the  doings  sucli  as  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  throughout  Yankee  land. 

The  hearty  good  will  with  which  the  neigh¬ 
bors  aid  one  another — the  moving  of  the  old 
house  so  admirably  described — the  raising  of  the 
barn — the  stoning  of  the  well — the  donation 
visit  for  the  young  minister — the  pearl-colored 
dress  for  the  pretty  bride  of  the  same — the  load 
of  wood  and  potatoes  for  the  good  old  widow — 
all  these  evidences  of  simple  friendliness,  and 
candid,  homely  thrift  and  human  sympathy,  are 
so  common  in  the  localities  described  by  our 
author,  that  they  have  hardly  been  thought  w<m- 
thy  of  comment,  and  certainly  have  never  been 
better  described — so  simply  and  naturally,  with¬ 
out  exaggeration  or  caricature. 

“  A  Long  Look  Ahead  ”  has  a  hjoral  of  genu¬ 
ine  salutary  import  It  should  te  illustrated 
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and  find  its  waj  upon  the  table  of  our  young 
men,  who  will  there  learn  what  they  are  apt  to 
forget,  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  home — 
the  nobleness  of  manly  toil,  the  candor  and 
fireedom  which  must  characterize  a  true  man¬ 
hood. 

We  might  say  the  conversations  are  too  lur  | 
bored  and  too  minute,  but  wc  realize  that  it  is  j 
this  iteration  of  touch,  this  telling  of  the  whole  , 
story,  which  imparts  to  the  book  the  distinct¬ 
ness  and  fidelity  of  a  Flemish  picture. 

AN  ARKANSAS  FUNERAL. 

BY  A.  a.  8 . 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  some 
note.  He  bad  resided  for  several  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Arkansas,  but  left  that  country 
and  visited  Tennessee  and  some  of  the  older 
States,  and  was  absent  a  little  more  than  three 
years. 

Now  three  years  in  a  new  and  thriving  coun¬ 
try  wilt  present  many  changes — strangers  come 
in  and  settle,  new  houses  spring  up  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  new  fields  are  spread  out,  and  strange 
faces  are  seen  at  public  places.  Three  years  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Smith  was  well  acquainted  with  almost 
every  person  in  the  county.  He  was  a  popular 
preacher,  and  visited  in  his  clerical  capacity  every 
neighborhood.  But,  having  been  absent  three 
years,  on  his  return  he  found  himself  almost 
among  strangers. 

A  month  or  two  after  he  had  come  back,  he 
was  at  Fayetteville,  the  county  seat,  dnring  the 
(^rcuit  Court  Here  were  persons  from  every 
township  in  the  county ;  and  here,  among  many 
strangers,  our  Arkansas  divine  found  not  a  few 
of  bis  former  friends.  Many  recognized  him 
whom  he  did  not  know.  In  this  latter  class  was 
Mr.  Ballard,  of  Hlinois  township.  Mr.  Ballard 
was  quite  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  often 
heard  Mr.  Smith  preach,  but  never  had  had  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.  He  had  once 
been  in  affluent  circumstances.  From  his  child¬ 
hood  servants  had  been  ready  to  execute  his  ev¬ 
ery  command,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate 
his  every  wish ;  but  the  world  had  dealt  roughly 
with  him  in  his  old  age.  His  property  was  all 
now  squandered,  and  his  servants  were  exe¬ 
cuting  the  commands  of  another.  More  than  all, 
his  aged  companion,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  the 
angel  of  his  heart,  could  not  abide  the  day  of 
darkness.  When  she  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  up  all  to  pay  their  debts,  that  their  ser¬ 
vants  must  go,  that  their  splendid  mansion  must 
be  exchanged  for  a  log  hut  in  the  country,  and 
that  their  ^d  age  was  doomed  to  penury  and 


want,  she  left  him,  and  sought  protection  among 
her  wealthy  relatives  in  South  Carolina.  The 
old  man  was  left  alone.  His  children  hud  all 
died  or  married  ofi^  and  when  his  wife  aban¬ 
doned  him  he  was  entirely  alone.  This  was  too 
much  for  him  to  bear — the  shock  was  too  great. 
Reason  was  in  a  great  measure  dethroned,  and 
Mr.  Balhu-d,  now  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
became  partially  insane.^ 

Of  all  these  Mr.  Smith  was  ignorant.  He  was 
at  Fayetteville,  as  mentioned  above,  and  Mr. 
Ballard  was  there  too,  and  recognized  the 
preacher.  He  pressed  through  the  multitude  at 
the  court-house  door,  touched  parson  Smith  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  with 
him.  They  stepped  to  one  side. 

“How  have  you  been  this  long  time,  Mr. 
Smith  said  the  old  man. 

“Very  well,  I  thank  you  I”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
looking  at  him  very  earnestly,  “  but  1  believe  I 
’do  not  know  you !” 

“  Bailard,  sir,  is  my  name  1  My  little  son, 
John,  went  to  your  school  about  four  years  ago  1“ 

“  Certainly.  Little  John  Ballard  1  Why,  yes, 
I  remember  him  quite  distinctly.  How  is  he?" 

“ Oh,  he's  dead !  Mr.  Smith.  Hu’s  dead!’’ 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  My  poor  little  fellow !’’ 

“  Parson  Smith,  I  want  you  to  preach  his  fu¬ 
neral.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  can  do  so,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
family.” 

“We  all  want  you  to  preach  it.  There’s 
mighty  few  preachers  in  this  country  know  how 
to  preach  a  funeral ;  but  you  know  how.  I’ve 
heard  you  do  it,  and  I  want  you  to  preach 
John’s,  and  then  ndne  when  I  die,  and  I  think 
that  won’t  be  long.” 

“  In  what  manner  did  your  son  die  ?” 

“  He  was  killed  in  a  mill,  Mr.  Smith — old  Mr. 
Carter’s  mill!  He  went  there  to  grind  some 
meal,  and  the  mill  was  still — there  was  no  one 
there.  He  lay  down  upon  the  wheel  and  fell 
asleep.  The  miller  came,  and  not  knowing  that 
he  was  there,  set  the  mill  agoing,  and  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  tom  to  pieces  I” 

“Dear  me!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Smith.  “Well, 
I’ll  preach  his  funeral.  Let  me  sec,  this  is 
March,  next  Sabbath  will  be  the  fourth  ;  I’ll  put 
it  the  first  Sabbath  in  May.  Where  will  you 
have  it,  Mr.  Ballard?” 

“  At  You  know  my  son,  'Pom  BaUard, 

don’t  you  ?” 

“  Pom  BMard — 7bm  BaBard  /”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
hentating.  “Didn’t  he  marry  the  widow  Mc¬ 
Cann  T”  • 

“  Certainly  he  did,”  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

“Why,  Pom'*  a  celebrated  horse  racer,  and 
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don’t  go  to  cbuich  himself.  I’erhaps  he  may 
not  relish  the  idea  of  haring  a  sermon  in  his 
house.” 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  Mr.  Ballard,  “  I’ll 
make  all  that  matter  right.  Make  the  appoint¬ 
ment” 

“  The  first  Sabbath  in  May,  then,  Mr.  Ballard, 
at  yonr  son  Tom’s.  All  right.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Mr.  Ballard,;  and  they  shook 
hands  and  separated. 

Mr.  Smith  lived  thirty  miles  away  from  Ibrn 
Ballard’s,  and  heard  nothing  from  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  or  Tom  until  the  first  Sabbath  in  May 
rolled  around.  In  the  meantime  the  news 
spread  far  and  wide,  that  Parson  Smith  would 
preach  at  Tom  Ballard’s  on  that  eventful  day. 
Everybody  knew  Tom  ;  he  was  a  noted  charac¬ 
ter  ;  he  kept  blooded  horses ;  he  was  a  great 
sportsman  ;  he  loved  the  turf,  and  had  never 
been  seen  at  church  in  his  life.  The  idea  that 
there  was  to  be  preaching  at  Tom  Ballard's 
house  was  so  novel,  to  say  nothing  of  other  at¬ 
tractions,  that  everybody  went  to  meeting.  The 
mountain  hive  swarmed— the  prairie  was  alive 
with  men,  women  and  children.  They  crowded 
to  the  place  in  carriages,  on  horses,  and  scores 
plodded  their  way  on  foot.  If  it  had  been  a 
hanging  instead  of  a  funeral,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  more  general  turn-out 

Mr.  Smith,  that  he  might  be  in  striking  dis¬ 
tance,  rode  twenty  miles  the  preceding  evening. 
Sunday  morning  early  he  was  again  on  the 
road,  and  soon  began  to  mingle  with  the  eager 
hundreds  that  were  going  to  the  fnneraL  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  arrived  at  the  place.  There  he  saw 
horses  hitched  to  every  bush,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile — carriages  blocked  up  the  lane,  not  unlike 
a  great  thoroughfare  in  a  crowded  city.  The 
honsc,  the  galleries,  the  yard,  the  lot,  the  fence, 
all  were  filled,  crowded,  jammed,  and  literally 
covered  with  human  beings  awaiting  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  divine  service. 

Mr.  Smith  tied  his  horse  and  was  entering  the 
gate  when  Mr.  Ballard,  the  old  gentleman, 
came  running  to  meet  him.  He  shook  his  hand 
heartily  and  exclaimed : 

“  I’ve  won — I’ve  won  the  bet.” 

“Bd!  did  you  say,  Mr.  Ballard!”  inquired 
the  preacher.  n 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  old  man.  “  Tom  bet  me 
ten  dollars  that  you  wouldn’t  come ;  and  I’ve 
won  it.” 

“  Indeed  1”  said  the  preacher,  not  a  little  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  turn  things  were  taking. 
“  Where  can  I  see  Tom  ?”  said  he. 

“  You  can’t  see  him  at  all  here  to-day,  for  he’s 
gone  to  Fort  Wayne.  My  son  Tom’s  a  mighty 


mean  man,  Parson  Smith !  A  scoundrel,  sir. 
He’s  got  but  one  nerve  in  his  whole  body,  and 
that  goes  right  straight  from  his  heart  to  his 
pocket  I” 

The  preacher  was  altogether  in  the  dark.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  all  meant. 
Just  at  that  juncture,  a  servant  girl  presented 
herself  and  said : 

“  Missus  wants  you  to  come  dahl” 

“Where?” 

“  To  her  room  1  I’ll  show  you  the  way !” 

He  followed  the  girl,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
splendid  parlor,  and  there  met  Mrs.  Ballard, 
Tom’s  wife.  He  had  known  her  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Tom  Ballard,  and  knew  that  she  was  a 
church  member,  and  a  very  exemplary  one. 

She  told  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  few  words,  that  little 
John  bad  been  dead  more  than  two  years — that 
his  funeral  had  been  preached,  when  he  lay  a 
corpse,  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  that  Tom 
was  opp,.3ed  to  its  being  preached  again.  He 
thought  it  would  show  disrespect  to  the  former 
preacher. 

“  But,”  continued  she,  “  Tom’s  not  opposed  to 
your  preaching  here.  He  is  quite  willing.  Busi¬ 
ness  that  could  not  be  postponed  called  him 
away  to  day  ;  but  he  directed  me  to  say  to  you, 
that  you  are  altogether  welcome.  Go  on  and 
preach,  and  the  old  man  will  think  it  is  a  fu¬ 
neral,  and  all  will  be  right  I” 

Mr.  Smith  was  much  relieved  in  his  mind. 
As  the  hour  had  fully  come  when  services  were 
to  commence,  he  drew  forth  his  books  and  beg;an 
to  arrange  for  preaching.  A  chair  was  placed 
in  the  front  door,  from  which  all  the  occupants 
of  the  large  ball  (being  ladies  exclusively)  and 
those  in  the  front  gallery  could  see  and  hear 
him.  Mr.  Ballard  squeezed  himself  into  the 
hall,  and  sat  down  between  two  married  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Smith  arose  and  said : 

“  We’ll  read  for  our  instruction  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Job !” 

“  Hold  on  1”  said  the  old  man,  arising  from 
his  seat  and  advancing  to  the  door. 

The  preacher  paused  and  looked  blank. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  mqn,  “  come 
nearer,  you  that  are  sitting  on  the  fence  out 
there.  Parson  Smith  has  rode  thirty  miles  to 
preach  my  son’s  funeral,  and  he  can  beat  old 
Ben  Pearson  two  to  one,  and  I’ll  bet  fifty  dollars 
on  it  I  Come  nearer,  I  say  1” 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and,  waving  his  hand  in 
an  authoritative  way,  said : 

“  Proceed,  Mr.  Smith  1” 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded.  He  read  the  chapter, 
sung  a  hymn,  and  prayed.  At  the  end  of  the 
prayer  the  old  man  exclaimed : 
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“  1  eay  that  Bm  Pearton  can’t  pray  as  good  a 
prayer  as  that,  and  I’ll  bet  a  cool  fifty  of  it 
Who’ll  take  me  up?” 

Nobody  took  the  banter. 

Mr.  Smith  took  his  text 

The  old  man  swore  it  was  the  best  text  in  the 
Bible  I 

The  preacher,  though  a  man  of  firmness  and 
experience,  was  much  embarrassed  ;  he  could  not 
account  for  the  extraordinary  interruptions ; 
but  he  stumbled  along  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  instant  he  pronounced  the  benediction, 
the  old  man  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  ap¬ 
proached  and  said : 

“  What’s  your  charge  !” 

“  No  charge  at  all,  Mr.  Ballard,  if  you 
please !” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  my  son’s  funeral  must 
be  paid  for !” 

“  1  make  no  charge,  Mr.  Ballard.  Not  a 
dime,  Sirl” 

“  Will  you  accept  this  gold  watch  ?” 

‘'Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullard,  I  have  a  gold 
watch.” 

“Shall  I  order  you  a  new  suit  of  superfine 
black  ?” 

“  Oh,  no !  my  dear  Sir.  I  do  not  need  a  new 
suit  I  do  not  preach  for  pay.  Much  obliged 
to  you !” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  how  can  I  show  my  grati¬ 
tude?  Your  sermon’s  worth  a  carl-load  of  such 
infernal  stuff  as  the  preachers  in  this  country 
give  us.  I’ll  never  forget  you  1  I’ll  remember 
you  in  my  prayers,  Mr.  Smith,  I  swear  I  will  1” 

“  I  will  accept  that,’'  said  the  preacher. 

WooiaOe,  La.,  Eeb.  20,  1807.  , 
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BY  i.  W. 

The  exclamation  attributed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  is  in  truth  a 
sound  one,  and  may  with  equal  reason  be  applied 
to  nations.  Some  are  more  fortunate  than 
others  in  this  respect ;  and  according  as  they 
succeed  in  finding  Homers  to  celebrate  their 
virtues  and  achievements,  so  is  frequently  their 
reputation  among  mankind.  We  often  hear  it 
lamented  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  nations, 
competent  historians  have  not  been  found;  or 
that,  at  least,  they  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory. 
Indeed,  until  recently,  this  was  the  unenviable 
condition  of  our  own  country.  The  lament  is  a 
reasonable  one  ;  yet  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
people  will  perish  from  the  memory  of  men, 
even  though  no  human  hand  should  write  its 
history  and  note  its  fall.  The  very  best  history 


of  a  people  is  unwritten,  and  is  found  in  its 
language. 

All  history  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds — the 
history  of  deeds,  and  the  history  of  men.  The 
former  is  biography,  or  the  history  of  particular 
individuals ;  the  latter  is  the  history  of  nationa 
But  these  distinctions  are  difficult  to  make,  since 
deeds  and  character  are  inseparably  connected 
and  mutually  act  upon  and  produce  each  other — 
the  deeds  molding  the  character,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  causing  the  deeds.  Hence  the  latter  part  of 
my  first  division,  the  history  of  men,  or,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  biography,  the  history  of  nations, 
may  be  subdivided  into,  first,  the  nation  in  its 
active  life,  its  ordinary  commercial  and  business 
transactions ;  and,  second,  the  nation  in  its 
every-day  exchange  of  intercourse  with  itself, 
or  its  social  and  domestic  relations.  With  the 
first  grand  division,  biography,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present ;  for  language  belongs  not  to 
single  individuals,  but  to  a  people  ;  nor  is  it 
capable  of  affording  more  than  casual  and  unim- 
))ortant  glimpses  of  their  private  lives.  The 
relations  which  it  bears  toward  the  actions  of  a 
people  I  shall  also  pass  by  ;  for  language,  like 
a  picture,  exhibits  not  motions  which  arc  ever 
changing,  but  character  and  condition,  which 
are  constant.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  history  of  a 
particular  nation  written,  not  by  one  person,  but 
by  all ;  and  hence  it  must  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  their  social  habits.  Every  man  has  a  hand 
in  it ;  it  passes  into  every  dwelling,  and  receives 
modifications  from  every  month.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  men  of  letters  have  in  their  ex¬ 
clusive  keeping  the  formation  of  the  language  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  the  people  that  do  this  ;  for 
the  changes  introduced  by  literary  men  receive 
their  strength  and  value  only  when  adopted  by 
the  people.  Thus,  while  language,  and  more 
especially  the  forms  of  salutation,  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  biography  and  the  record  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  actions,  still  we  shall  ever  find  that  they 
will  afford  ns,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  examine, 
a  full  and  accurate  picture  of  the  inner  life  and 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  race  among  which 
they  prevail. 

The  Greek  salutation,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
character,  was  peculiar  to  that  country  and  that 
age ;  resembling  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  nearly 
than  any  other.  The  Greek  carried  his  hospi¬ 
tality  to  a  point  the  nearest  approach  to  which, 
at  the  present  day,  is  probably  found  among  the 
Southern  planters  of  our  own  country.  The 
laws  of  hospitality  were  to  him  inviolate ;  and 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  host  and  stran¬ 
ger  of  greater  account  than  the  treaties  which 
existed  between  States.  To  be  a  “  guest  friend  ” 
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wus  an  inestimable  privilege  ;  one,  too,  which 
lasted  through  life,  and  the  obligations  resulting 
from  which  took  precedence  of  every  other 
consideration.  A  noble  nature  is  always  a  dig¬ 
nified  one.  Never  did  the  Greek  for  a  moment 
forget  himself ;  never  did  his  speech  sink  into 
mere  volubility.  Indeed,  we  should  infer  from 
the  structure  of  the  language,  that  garrulous¬ 
ness  and  gossiping  could  not  have  been  Greek 
sins.  Whatever  was  his  condition,  though  his 
house  were  perishing,  and  his  household  gods 
alienated  from  liim ;  though  the  partner  of  his 
life  lay  fiefore  him  unburied,  still  the  salutation 
of  the  Greek  to  his  coming,  or  his  parting  guest, 
was  ever  the  same — calm,  but  not  distant ;  dig¬ 
nified,  yet  courteous.  Their  national  salutation 
of  “  rejoice  ”  bespeaks  them  a  nation  whose 
whole  existence  was  one  of  joy.  No  misanthro¬ 
py,  no  self-crazing  philosophy,  no  family  feuds 
and  bickering  jealousies?  We  see  at  once  that 
they  must  have  been  a  contented  and  happy 
people  ;  and  also  that  they  must  have  been  hos¬ 
pitable  ;  for  this  grows  out  of  and  depends  on 
the  established  ideas  of  their  happiness.  The 
Greek  was  happy  in  the  simple  delights  of  home ; 
in  the  study  and  the  practice  of  those  sublime 
arts.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  ;  happy,  too,  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  for  he  knew  that  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Thermopylsc  could  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  His  saddest  moment,  though  he  showed 
it  not,  must  have  been  at  death. 

The  Roman  salutation  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  dignity,  but  it  was  founded 
on  their  fondness  for  war.  Nearly  all  modern 
greetings  allude  first  to  health  as  being  the  most 
important ;  tlie  Roman  greeting,  “  Be  healthy,” 
“  Be  strong,”  is,  in  fact,  an  exhortation  to  be 
suitable  for  the  camp.  The  degeneracy  into 
luxury  which  this  darkly  hints  at,  and  warns 
against,  did  finally  come  upon  them.  “  Salve  ” 
and  “  Vale’’  ore  eminently  characteristic  of  a 
people  whose  rough  nature  made  their  arms 
everywhere  triumphant,  and  whose  incarnation 
of  excellence  lay  in  manly  bravery  and  strength. 

In  the  Oriental  forms  of  salutation  we  find 
simplicity,  a  strong  flavor  of  tradition,  and  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  rarely  surpassed  in  beauty.  The 
pastoral  people,  dwelling  under  its  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  says  simply  and  fervently,  “  Peace 
be  upon  you.”  Whatever  an  individual  values 
highest,  and  desires  most  for  himself,  that  he 
wi.shcs  to  others.  The  salutation  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  Arab,  “  If  God  will,  thou  art  well,” 
shows  him  to  be  a  thorough  fatalist  The  Per¬ 
sian  is  fluent  in  compliment,  and  abounds  in 
figures.  His  greeting  is  neither  intellectual  nor 
sensual ;  he  asks  not  for  peace  nor  for  war ;  he 


speaks  not  of  prosperity  in  business.  His  is  a 
land  of  burning  suns,  of  blasting  winds,  of  fly¬ 
ing  sands,  of  roving  herds  and  herdsmen ;  and 
his  greeting  touches  not  the  mind,  but  only  the 
body.  He  salutes  the  passer-by  with  “  May  thy 
hour  be  exalted,”  “  May  thy  shadow  never  be 
less,”  the  latter  of  which  expressions  can  hardly 
bo  too  much  admired  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 

I  shall  pass  by  without  comment  the  “  Health 
and  gain  ”  of  the  Genoese — the  lazy  “  Come 
state  ”  of  the  Italian  generally — the  “  We  meet 
to-morrow  ”  and  the  “  Have  a  heart  ”  of  the 
bowing,  exclusive  Japanese — and  the  abstract, 
metaphysical  “  How  goes  it  ”  of  the  German — 
and  consider  the  forms  of  salutation  which  ore 
prevalent  among  the  two  chief  of  civilized  and 
Christian  races — the  French  and  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xon.  The  French  language  is  a  collection  of 
trifles,  and  better  fit  for  the  idle  vaporings  of  a 
t)all-room  than  for  actual  use.  It  resembles 
gilded  tinsel — having  neither  the  noble  majesty 
of  the  Greek,  nor  the  firm  bluntness  of  the 
Latin,  nor  the  flowing  music  of  the  Italian.  It 
is,  surely,  not  destined  to  immortality.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  no  element  of  endurance — being  mere¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  present  use  ;  and 
when  the  occasion  for  its  use  (that  is,  the  people 
who  use  it,)  is  passed,  it  will  perish  also.  If  ever 
it  comes  to  what  is  called  a  dead  language,  it 
will  be  so  literally,  unless  the  derivations  from 
it  which  are  in  other  tongues  shall  preserve  it 
from  oblivion.  But  it  is  only  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  people.  They  have  no  poetry  like  En¬ 
gland’s,  and  their  philasophcrs  are  most  remark¬ 
able  for  their  wit ;  their  dramatists  only  repro¬ 
duced  the  flying  gossip  of  the  fashionable  circles. 
Whatever  these  people  write,  whatever  they  say, 
whatever  they  do,  is  of  the  same  kind — intensely 
French.  Their  usual  greeting  is  “  How  do  you 
carry  yourself?”  (Comment  vou*  poriez  vout.)  It 
has  been  said,  rather  cynically,  that  their  pro¬ 
verbial  politeness  arises  not  from  innate  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  but  from  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  hear  themselves  talk.  But  let  us  do  them  jus¬ 
tice.  They  are  polite,  quite  as  much  in  deed  as 
in  word ;  and  it  is  better  to  use  a  hundred  words 
in  answering  the  simplest  question  than  to  shrug 
the  shoulders  and  not  ansaver  at  all.  The  French 
language  is  exactly  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
They  could  talk  in  no  other  tongue,  nor  would 
their  own  be  available  to  any  other  people. 
Their  speech  belongs  to  them  alone  as  truly  as 
does  his  dog  to  the  blind  beggar.  They  are  a 
nation  of  contradictions  and  flitting  hnpressions, 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  are  the 
most  busy  are  oftentimes  the  most  idle  ;  and  may 
fitly  be  compared  to  children  chasiag  butterflies. 
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It  has  been  pithily  said  that  the  “  Englishman 
has  been  at  a  feast  of  languages,  and  has  stolen 
the  scraps.”  Yet  the  varied  materials  of  which 
this  language  is  composed  have  been  so  nicely 
molded  together  and  adapted  to  each  other  that 
the  resulting  language  is  second  only  to  the 
Greek  for  general  use  in  all  departments  of 
writing  and  speaking,  and  in  some  respects  is 
the  first  of  living  tongues.  The  Englishman, 
and,  more  especially,  the  American,  may  be  a 
poet,  but  his  salutation  is  not  poetic ;  he  may  be 
a  philosopher,  he  may  be  a  man  of  business,  but 
his  greeting  savors  neither  of  philosophy  nor 
commerce.  He  is  thoroughly  a  practical  man. 
dealing  not  in  shadow,  but  in  the  living  6nl>- 
stancc.  He  does  not  wish  for  a  thousand  years 
of  life  ;  he  does  not  offer  you  ipiages  of  gossa¬ 
mer  tissue,  but  he  comes  directly  to  the  point, 
and  pins  you  down  at  once  with  his  plain,  short, 
blunt,  “  How  do  you  do  ?”  This  plainly  shows 
him  to  be  one  who  dwells  not  in  ideal  realms  of 
his  own  creation,  nor  in  the  tangled  web  of 
metaphysical  speculation  which  he  has  woven 
from  his  own  brain  ;  but  that  he  grapples  man¬ 
fully  with  the  realities  of  life,  resolving  that,  if 
he  does  not  succeed  in  every  particular,  he  will 
wring  from  his  fate  what  shall  be  to  him  equiva¬ 
lent  to  success.  He  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem :  Gwen,  the  total  number  of  duties 
which  may  be  required  of  men,  and  the  total 
numlK'r  of  responsibilities  which  may  devohe 
upon  them;  given,  also,  an  equal  number  of 
men,  each  of  whom  shall  be  suited  to  perform 
one  only  of  the  former,  and  to  meet  one  only 
of  the  latter;  required,  to  find  from  these  n 
single  man  who  shall  be  equal  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  those  various  duties,  and  capable  of 
meeting  and  bearing  up  under  all  these  weighty 
responsilrilities.  This  man  is  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 
who,  if  ho  is  unable  to  perform  certain  things 
as  well  as  some  others,  is,  nevertheless,  best 
fitted  of  all  for  life  in  general.  If  he  has  not 
yet  reached  the  highest  possible  development 
of  certain  faculties,  he  is  yet  a  model  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  corporeal  strength.  If  not  perfect 
in  every  particular,  he  is  in  all  things  together 
as  near  perfection  as  is  permitted  to  human 
minds.  His  language,  too,  is  very  like  himself. 
If  not  suited  in  the  highest  degree  to  some  of 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  offices  of  human 
speech,  it  nevertheless  comprehends  them  all 
better  than  any  other.  The  language  and  form 
of  salutation  plainly  show  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  a  man  who  was  intended  to  dare  everything, 
and  to  accomplish  everything  which  can  be  done 
by  mortal  power. 

We  thus  see  that  no  nation  is  withont  its  his¬ 


torian  and  its  history,  which  are  in  it,  and  form 
a  port  of  its  being.  Let  a  people  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  completely  as  did  Baby¬ 
lon  the  great,  and  let  not  a  scrap  of  WTitten  his¬ 
tory  survive — still,  if  we  have  its  language  and 
its  forms  of  salutation,  we  have  secured  a  stand¬ 
point,  IVom  which  we  can,  by  inference,  write 
the  history  of  all  but  its  deeds.  Light  would 
dawn  upon  them  as  upon  Pompeii ;  the  owl  and 
the  bat  would  leave  their  crumbled  walls,  and 
forgotten  generations  would  pass,  in  living  and 
moving  train,  over  the  stage. 


ELISHA  KENT  KANE.* 

Life  is  a  sad  gift  to  most  of  ns.  It  comes  so 
loaded  with  disease,  so  depressed  by  poverty,  or 
so  loaded  with  vicious  surroundings,  that  the 
weaiy  soul,  if  it  awake  to  a  r'iisc  of  its  misera¬ 
ble  bodyment,  is  ready  with  the  exasperated 
Job  to  curse  the  day  of  its  nativity.  Now  and 
then,  however,  the  benign  powers  arc  able  to 
effect  an  harmonious  lodgment  for  a  precious 
soul,  and  then  the  designs  of  the  good  Father 
may  be  carried  out  with  little  impediment 
Such  a  one  was  Dr.  Kane. 

That  his  health  was  delicate  argues  little  of 
objection  to  the  excellence  of  destiny.  A  fine 
piece  of  porcelain  is  put  to  only  honorable  uses. 
The  thin  alabaster  vase  allows  the  soft  light 

•Our  portrait  h.iahorn  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Cliarlea 
Peribner,  publMirr,  from  the  (pillery  of  portraits  con¬ 
tained  in  the  t'yclnpedia  of  American  literature,  edited 
by  the  BrothetvDuyckinck. 
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from  within  to  illumine  surroundinfi'  objccto. 
The  iron  pot  and  the  brown  pottery  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  place,  but  we  do  not  bring  them 
prominently  to  the  eye  in  regal  processions  or 
princely  banquets.  So  with  men.  The  heavy 
physique  belongs  to  the  dray  laborer — the  finer 
is  borne  by  poets  and  heroes,  in  whom  the  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  'subordinated  to  the  spiritual. 
Dr.  Kane,  with  his  delicate  organization,  has 
achieved  the  work  of  giants.  A  fine  inward 
force  has  carried  him  through  toils,  under  which 
a  less  elastic  physique  would  have  yielded  long 
ago. 

In  one  sense  his  life  has  been  short,  but  in  a 
larger  sense  it  has  been  long,  for  it  has  been 
alive  with  purpose,  and  complete  in  itself.  A 
broken  shaft  would  not  symbolize  his  career. 
The  nation  should  erect  a  beautiful,  well-pro¬ 
portioned  column  as  emblematic  of  the  man 
whose  life  has  been  finished  in  all  its  designs. 
His  is  a  beautiful  result  of  American  develop¬ 
ment  and  American  culture. 

When  Dr.  Kane  put  the  last  touches  to  his 
last  book— the  simple,  modest  record  of  a  ic 
manly  heart ;  the  expressions  of  a  ^mpatbetic, 
generous-minded  man,  detailing  so  unobtrusively 
the  achievements  which  would  be  realized  only 
by  a  thoroughly  heroic  character — his  work  was 
done.  We  do  not  weep  for  him  that  he  is  gone, 
so  much  do  wo  rejoice  in  that  he  lived.  Ilis 
nano  is  a  precious  legacy  to  the  youth  of  his 
country,  and  the  universal  expression  of  sorrow 
which  his  demise  has  called  forth,  is  evidence 
that  there  is  intellectual  perception  enough,  and 
moral  excellence  enough,  even  amoug  the 
masses  of  our  population,  to  estimate  a  truly 
good  and  great  character.  In  this  we  take 
heart  In  this  we  rejoice  greatly,  and  believe  it 
argues  well  for  our  country  and  its  institutions. 

Again,  we  repeat,  we  wouid  rather  have  our 
dead  licro  than  a  tliousand  living  ones.  We  believe 
in  a  long  life ;  in  nnking  it  all  good  and  glori¬ 
ous,  even  beyond  its  three  score  years  and  ten  ; 
we  have  no  dread  of  white  hairs  and  WTinkics, 
come  when  they  may — but  when  a  full,  beautiful 
life  is  revealed  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  we  do 
not  regret  that  it  is  translated  to  higher  spheres. 
It  is  not  a  wreck.  It  is  not  a  defeat.  Its  work 
was  done,  and  what  would  we  more?  Why  in¬ 
vite  the  agonized  cry  of  the  human — “  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  ?  ” 

lie  sleeps  well.  Ilis  name  will  linger  in  our 
hearts  like  remembered  harmonies,  and  those  of 
ns  who  have  a  cord  in  our  hearts  akin  to  that 
which  l^t  in  his,  will  not  fail  to  feel  it  thrill  at 
noble  and  generous  intimations,  and  thus  will 
our  affinities  link  ns  to  him  who  now  dwells  in 


some  supernal  realm  not  far  remote  from  our 
own. 

Dr.  Kane  had  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  met  hardships  and  difficulties  with  a 
firmness  and  courage  as  beautiful  as  rare.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  February  3,  1822; 
consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
but  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

He  graduated  in  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
first  as  a  collegiate  and  then  as  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  He  was  always  a  student,  not  only  a 
classical  scholar,  but  a  man  of  exact  and  pro¬ 
found  science  ;  a  chemist,  mineralogist,  astrono¬ 
mer,  and  surgeon.  This  is  much  for  any  man, 
and  when  we  consider  that  Dr.  Kane  was  of  a 
very  delicate  make,  and  at  all  times  in  active 
use  of  all  his  talents  and  learning,  it  betrays  at 
once  his  persistency  of  principle  and  steadiness 
of  application.  He  had  no  idle  and  luxurious 
habits  to  mar  the  hopefulness  of  life  and  prom¬ 
ise. 

He  was  first  appointed  as  surgeon  to  the  first 
American  Embassy  to  China.  During  this  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  ho  explored  the  Philippine  Islands, 
descended  into  the  crater  of  Tael  to  its  very 
mouth,  being  lowered  more  than  100  feet  of  the 
way  by  a  bamboo  rope ;  ascended  the  Himalayas, 
walked  over  Greece,  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  all  the  mythologic  region  of  Egj-pt 

In  achieving  all  this,  we  find  no  inflated  or 
puerile  records ;  no  fla.shy  bock  of  travtls;  no 
maudlin  pages  of  romance  as  the  only  result  of 
his  adventures ;  the  man  has  manhood  and  pur¬ 
pose — he  does  not  exhibit  himself — he  has  no 
vanity,  no  conceit  with  which  to  encumber  the 
bookseller’s  shelves ;  he  is  the  earnest  man 
always ;  in  other  words,  he  is  thoroughly  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  We  feel  this  in  everything  he  says  or 
does.  Not  the  conventional  gentleman  who  talks 
about  silver  forks,  and  dainty  costume,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  fine  saloons,  but  the  gentleman 
who  has  all  his  life  been  so  familiar  with  what 
lielongs  to  good  breeding  that  he  does  not  think 
to  “  make  a  note  of  it.” 

In  1847  we  find  him  visiting  the  slave  facto¬ 
ries  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  examining  those 
terrible  places  denominated  “  Barracoons,”  be¬ 
ing  pens  in  which  slaves  are  kept  and  fed  like 
animals  till  ready  to  be  shipped  on  board  the 
“  slavers.”  In  this  service  he  contracted  the 
African  fever,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  pois¬ 
oned  his  system,  and  permanently  impaired  hia 
health. 

He  visited  Mexico  as  a  volunteer,  and  did 
good  and  efficient  service  to  General  Scott.  He 
was  appointed  at  one  time  to  escort  some  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  they 
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were  attacked  by  a  huetile  tribe,  who  would  hare 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood  but  for  the  spirited 
defense  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  fought  with  the  ut¬ 
most  bravery  for  their  protection,  receiving  in 
the  contest  a  severe  thrust  in  the  side,  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  horse  killed  under  him.  lie  came  off 
conqueror,  however,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Me.vicans,  who  dressed  his 
wounds  and  nursed  him  with  tenderness.  He 
remained  in  the  country  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  particulars  of  the  Grinnell  Expedition 
are  fully  known  to  our  readers.  The  appeal  of 
Lady  Franklin  in  behalf  of  her  husband  touched 
the  manly  spirit  and  chivalric  instincts  of  our 
whole  people.  It  became  at  once  evident  that 
the  sentiment  of  chivalry  may  be  an  ingredient 
in  democratic  veins  no  less  than  under  the 
princely  coronet  or  the  stars  of  knighthootl. 
There  was  a  universal  response  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Men  and  women  thrilled  with  a  like 
homage  to  the  noble  and  wife-like  appeal  of  a 
true,  lovely  woman. 

Dr.  Kane  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition  ;  and  in  nine  days 
after  being  informed  by  telegraph  of  his  com¬ 
mission,  he  was  plowing  the  seas  northward  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  celerity  and  efficiency  of  American  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  fine  comment,  also,  upon  the  energy 
of  character  so  strikingly  manifested  in  Dr. 
Kane.  The  search  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  appeared  in  public  to 
show  his  views  and  plans  for  another  expedition, 
his  reports  to  the  Navy,  and  his  personal  pres¬ 
tige  combined  to  fix,  as  they  had  excited,  public 
interest ;  and  when  Mr.  Grinnell  prepared  the 
second  expedition,  aided  by  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
American  banker  in  London,  the  command  was 
spontaneously  offered  to  Dr.  Kane. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  prepared  a  narrative 
of  his  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  be 
published  during  his  absence.  This  work  had 
like  to  have  been  lost  to  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  which  occurred  in  Cliff  street, 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers,  all  the 
printed  sheets  of  a  large  edition  being  entirely 
consumed.  Fortunately  the  stereotyped  plates 
escaped,  and  the  work  appeared  in  the  Spring 
of  1854.  The  public  was  reading  this  narrative 
at  the  time  the  accomplished  author  was  passing 
his  weary  hours  under  the  midnight  pole,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  faithful  compeers,  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  ice,  and  they  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  ship,  which  had  been  fastened  in  the  ice, 
never  more  to  be  liberated. 

The  heavy  hand  of  disea.se  was  upon  the  little 
group — darkness  and  death  were  in  their  path — 


and  yet  the  cheerful  patience  of  the  commander, 
his  unflagging  energies,  urbane  manners  and 
sympathetic  heart  might  shame  many  a  one  who 
read  his  book  in  their  comfortable  homes.  He 
explored  these  savage  regions  to  a  higher  lati¬ 
tude  than  had  ever  before  been  reached,  and  saw 
the  flag  of  his  country  float  where  it  never  will 
find  a  rival.  He  discovered  an  open  Polar  Sea, 
which  confirms  the  theories  which  had  gained 
currency  in  the  public  miud — indicating  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  around  the  Island 
of  Iceland,  and  thence  to  the  north-west,  a  per¬ 
petually  genializing  element,  imparting  beauty 
and  foliage  to  the  extreme  North. 

These  are  important  additions  to  science, 
enough  to  immortalize  him,  had  he  done  nothing 
else,  but  his  best  monument  will  be  found  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

We  extract  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Kane 
from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  is  an 
affecting  tribute  from  one  man  of  genius  to  an¬ 
other  ; 

(iBNTLEine!f  or  thr  Socibtt  ;  It  becomes  my  sa<I  duty,  a« 
your  presiding  officer,  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  remov¬ 
al,  by  death,  of  one  of  our  most  distinguisbed  associates. 
Our  friend,  Dr.  Kane,  is  no  more.  I  knew  him  intimately, 
and  the  strong  bond  of  our  personal  friendship*  while  he 
lived,  prompts  me  to  solicit  your  indulgence  if  I  depart 
from  the  formality  of  a  mero  official  announcement  on 
this  occasion,  and  render  my  brief  and  humble  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  a  man  whom  I  greatly  loved.  In  my  obser* 
vation  of  human  nature  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
moetafelloW'being  possessed  of  more  striking  excellences, 
or  in  whom  there  was  a  combination  more  rare  of  seem¬ 
ingly  opposite  qualities  ;  in  him,  however,  they  were  all 
harmoniously  blended,  and  it  was  precisely  this  fact 
which  made  him  to  me  an  object  of  deep  and  affectionate 
interest.  To  a  fine  mind,  inquiring  and  analytical,  bo 
added  g^eat  industry  ;  and  what  he  deemed  worthy  of 
study  at  all,  he  studied  thoroughly.  The  range  of  his  at¬ 
tainments,  too,  w'as  varied,  and  he  had  roamed  largely 
over  the  wide-spread  field  of  physical  science.  Both  va¬ 
ried  and  accurate  as  were  his  attainments,  there  was  a 
beautiful  simplicity  and  mmlesty  so  blended  with  them 
that  no  one  ever  could  suspect  him  of  feeling  his  superi¬ 
ority  in  learning  over  those  with  whom  he  mingle*!.  He 
had  not  studied  for  ostentatious  display,  but  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  bU  station.  The  strong  trait  in  his  character  was 
his  indomitable  energy.  In  his  small  and  feeble  frame 
there  was  combined  an  iron  will,  a  giant  power  of  resolute 
purpose.  Impulsive,  ardent  as  he  was  by  nature,  one 
miglit  have  expected  that  his  would  be  just  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  leap  prematurely  to  conclusions  ;  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  soon  proved  that  such  was  not  his  habit  of 
mind.  Rarely  have  I  seen  so  much  of  impulsive  warmth 
blended  with  the  sobemcHs  of  patient,  laborious  inquiry, 
and  sound  practical  judgment  as  in  him.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  strong  conviction  ho  had  of  the  open  Tolar 
Sea,  which  he  lived  long  enough  to  discover,  was  founded 
on  no  hasty  or  happy  guess.  In  conversations  which  be 
held  with  me  on  the  probabilities  of  its  existence,  when 
our  discussion  turned  entirety  on  scientific  considerations, 
I  found  that  be  bad  reasoned  out  bis  conclusions  by  a 
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chain  of  induction  almost  as  strictly  serere  as  inatliemat- 
ical  demonstration  ;  indeed,  part  of  his  process  was  math* 
ematical.  Before  he  sailed,  he  told  me  be  was  sure  there 
was  open  water  around  the  pole,  and  that  if  he  lived  to 
return,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  me  ho  had  seen  it.  He 
no  more  proceeded  on  conjecture  merely  than  did  Colum¬ 
bus  in  his  a.48ertion  of  the  existence  of  our  hemisphere. 
But  with  these  intellectual  traits,  and  with  great  personal 
intrepidity,  he  had  a  gentleness  of  heart  as  tender  as  a 
woman^s.  There  was  an  overflowing  kindliness  in  bis 
soul  which  stirred  up  his  benevolence  to  its  lowest  depths 
when  he  encountered  human  misery,  whether  of  body  or 
mind.  He  spared  not  time,  nor  toil,  nor  money,  to  re* 
heve  it.  1  may  not  violate  the  sacred  ocmfldence  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship  under  any  circumstances,  and  least  of  all 
when  the  grave  has  for  a  time  sundered  the  ties  which 
bound  us  as  earthly  friends  together ;  but  were  it  lawful 
to  speak  all  1  know  on  this  point,  both  as  his  almoner 
and  adviser,  I  could  move  your  generous  sensibilities  even 
to  tears,  by  stories  of  as  pure,  disinterested,  liberal,  self 
»:acrificing  efforts  for  others,  as  any  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  in  the  records  of  human  benevolence.  Alas  ! 
my  countrymen,  what  is  his  early  grave  but  a  noble  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  humanity  f  He  is  dead  himself,  because  he 
would  snatch  others  from  death. 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  was  the 
power  be  had  of  commanding  and  exercising  an  irresist¬ 
ible  influence  over  men.  You,  Sir,  (Mr.  H.  Grinnell,)  can 
bear  witness  with  me  to  this.  You  have  seen  him  when, 
with  gentle  firmness,  when  love  and  resolution  were  both 
unmistakably  present,  and  both  marvelously  blended*^ 
you  have  seen  him  encounter  the  unequivocal  purpose  of 
insubordination  and  rebellion  in  the  person  of  the  en¬ 
raged,  reckless,  and  desperate  seaman,  who  refuses  obe¬ 
dience,  and  who  possessed  a  physical  power  that  couhl ! 
have  killed  him  with  a  blow.  You  have  seen  that  light, 
frail  frame  that,  alas  f  now  sleeps  in  death,  approach  with 
quick,  firm  step,  and  with  no  weapons  but  such  as  nature 
gives  ;  he  but  fixes  his  keen  eye  on  the  offender,  and  the 
clear  sound  of  his  voice  rings  upon  the  ears  in  no  tone  of 
passion  or  anger.  He  but  talks,  and  there  is  some  strange 
magic  in  his  manner  and  his  words ;  for  presently  the 
tears  begin  to  roll  down  the  rugged,  sun  burnt  cheeks  of 
the  hardy  seaman  ;  he  has  humanized  him  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  power  made  up  of  love  and  reason  mixed.  Rebel¬ 
lion  dies,  and  in  its  place  is  bom  a  reverence  and  affection 
so  deep,  so  devoted,  that  to  the  end  of  our  dead  friend’s 
life  none  loved  him  better  than  the  vanquished  rebel. 

These  were  some  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  Of  what 
he  has  done  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  of  our  chosen  de¬ 
partment  in  particular,  there  is  but  little  need  that  I 
should  speak.  In  a  short  career  of  but  thirty-five  years, 
he  has  left  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived  his  impress 
so  indelibly  stamped  that  science  nnmbers  him  with  her 
martyrs,  and  will  not  let  his  memory  die.  He  has  told.  } 
too,  so  beautifully  and  modestly  the  story  of  his  last 
suffering  pilgrimage  in  her  cause,  and  that  of  benevolence, 
that  his  remembrance  will  bo  kept  green  in  the  land  of 
our  fathers  as  wiell  as  in  our  own  ;  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  our  common  property,  and  that  which  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  literature  of  that  tongue.  I  love  to  think,  is 
destine<l  to  a  long  existence  and  wide  diffusion  on  our 
globe.  Had  he  done  less  in  scimee,  England  would  not 
forget  him,  for  his  benevolent  heart  le<l  him  to  seek  the 
relief  of  Englishmen,  undismayetl  by  the  horrors  and  per¬ 
ils  of  an  Arctic  voyage  ;  but  what  he  accomplished  in  sci¬ 
ence  secured  to  him  the  generous  tribute  of  acknowlc<lg- 
ment  and  admiration  from  England’s  scientific  men.  He 
received  there  the  medal  of  oar  sister  institution,  the 
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Royal  Gec^rapbical  Society,  her  behest  tribute  to  emi¬ 
nent  service  in  geographical  discovery. 

And  as  for  ourselves,  there  is  little  danger  that  we  shall 
forget  him.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  man,  '  ndhe  waa 
our  countryman.  Letters  may  yield  a  graceful  tribute  to 
his  worth  in  language  fitted  to  her  mournful  theme  ;  sci¬ 
ence  may  rear  his  monument,  and  tell  the  world  she 
weeps  over  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  and  this  U  all 
right ;  but  there  is  a  more  touching  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  than  either  of  these  : 

**  Afffctitm  shall  tenderly  cherish  his  worth, 

And  memory  deeply  engrave  it, 

Not  upon  tablets  of  brass  or  stone. 

But  tfi  Ihcte fond  hoartt  where  best  'twos  known.'* 


MINISTERING  SPIRITS. 

BY  XK.NETIK. 

Ark  they,  are  they  all  around  as, 

Gentle  spirits  of  the  dead? 

Do  their  loving  smiles  surround  us 
Wheresoe'er  our  foot-steps  tread? 

Watch  they,  pitying,  o’er  our  wand'riiif:' 

From  the  holy  paths  of  right. 

And  with  eaniest,  patient  wooing 
Sock  to  win  us  back  to  light  ? 

V 

Mark  they  when  in  lowly  anguish 
Sorrow’s  secret  tears  arc  shed, 

And  our  burdened  spirits  languish 
For  the  loved,  the  lost,  the  dead  ? 

And  is  their’a  the  balm  of  beating 
Shed  by  unseen  hands  so  oft, 

Till  the  tide  of  troubled  feeling 
Sinks  subdued  with  murman  soft? 
Come  they  to  our  couch  of  dreaming, 
Sweeping  back  the  vail  of  sense 
From  our  souls,  till,  midst  the  beaming 
Of  the  spirit-light  intense, 

Form.s  and  laces  long  departed, 

Freed  from  every  earthly  stain, 

They  of  old,  the  fond,  true  hearted, 
Living  stand  revealed  again? 

Yet  we  deem  our  pathway  dreary, 
Though  beside  us  angels  move, 

And  we  droop,  all  faint  and  weary. 

Midst  their  smiles  of  holy  love  ; 
Groping  still,  though  brightly  round  ns 
Undiscovered  glories  lie ; 
liOne,  though  radiant  hosts  sorround  no, 
All  unseen,  yet  ever  nigh. 

Oh !  to  burst  the  chain  that  binds  us 
To  these  darkened  walls  of  clay<— 

Oh  !  to  rend  the  vail  that  blinds  us 
Midst  the  glories  of  the  day  ; 

And,  like  him  whose  unsealed  vision 
Saw  the  flaming  mountain  glow, 

Oh !  to  see  our  guardian  angels 
Walking  with  us  here  below. 


HARMONY  OF  NATURE. 

Sweet  music  has  been  heard 
In  many  places  ;  some  has  been  upstirr’d 
From  out  a  crystal  dwelling  in  a  l^e, 

By  a  swan’s  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake, 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  saild. 

Bubbles  a  pipe  ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth.  [Ekxib. 
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WOOING  SONG  OF  JARL  EOILL  SKALLAGRIM. 

rROM  ULUD8  BT  VIUXIM  MomERWELI. 

Buobt  maiden  of  Orkaej, 

Star  of  the  blue  aea  I 
I’to  awept  o’er  the  watera 
To  gaze  upon  thee  ; 

I'to  left  spoil  and  slaughter, 

I’re  left  a  far  strand, 

To  sing  how  I  lore  thee, 

To  kiss  thy  small  hand  I 
Fhir  Daughter  of  Einar, 

Golden-haired  maid  I 
The  lord  of  yon  brown  bark, 

And  lord  of  this  blade, 

The  itj  of  the  ocean. 

Of  warfare  and  wind. 

Hath  bonne  him  to  woo  thue. 

And  thou  must  be  kind. 

So  stoutly  Jari  EgiU  wooed  Torf  Einar’s  daughter. 

In  Jutland — in  Iceland, 

On  Nenstria’s  shore. 


Where’er  the  dark  billow 
liy  gallant  bark  bore. 

Songs  spoke  of  thy  beauty. 

Harps  sounded  thy  praise, 

And  my  heart  lored  thee  long  ere 
It  thrilled  in  thy  gaie ;  ' 

Ay,  Daughter  of  Einar, 

Right  tall  mays’t  thou  stand, 

It  is  a  Vikingir 
Who  kisses  thy  hand  ; 

It  is  a  Vikingir 

That  bends  his  proud  knee. 

And  swears  by  Great  Tnj^ 

His  bride  thou  must  be  I 

So  Jarl  l^Il  swore  when  his  great  heart  was  fullest. 
Thy  white  arms  are  locked  in 
Broad  bracelets  of  gold  ; 

Thy  girdle-stead’s  gleaming 
With  treasures  untold ; 

The  circlet  that  binds  up 
Thy  long  yellow  hair. 

Is  starred  thick  with  Jewels, 
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That  bright  are  and  rare  ; 

But  gifta  jret  more  princeljr 
Jarl  Egill  beetowa, 

For  girdle,  hia  great  arm 
Around  thee  he  throwa ; 

The  bark  of  a  aea-king 

For  palace  girea  he,  i 

While  mad  wares  and  winds  shall  ] 

Thy  true  aubjeola  be. 

fV)  richly  Jarl  Egill  endowed  hia  bright  bride.  ' 

N’ay,  fniwn  not,  nor  shrink  thus,  j 

Nor  toss  ao  thy  head,  I 

Tia  a  Vikingir  asks  thee,  I 

Innd-maiden,  to  wed  I  { 

He  skills  not  to  woo  thee,  i 

In  trembling  and  fear,  * 

Though  lords  of  the  land  may  | 

Thus  troop  with  the  deer.  ! 

The  cradle  he  rock'd  in  | 

So  sound  and  so  long,  I 

Hath  framed  him  a  heart 
And  a  hand  that  are  strong  ; 

He  comes  then  as  Jarl  should, 

Sword  belted  to  side,  | 

To  win  thee  and  wear  thee 
With  glory  and  pride. 

.So  sternly  Jarl  Egill  wooed,  and  smote  his  long  brand. 

Thy  father,  thy  brethren. 

Thy  kin  keep  from  me. 

The  maiden  Tre  sworn  shall 
Be  Queen  of  the  sea  I 
A  truce  with  that  folly— 

Yon  sea-strand  can  show 
If  this  eye  missed  its  aim, 

Or  this  arm  failed  its  blow  ; 

I  had  not  well  taken 
Three  strides  on  this  land 
Ere  a  Jarl  and  his  six  sons 
In  death  bit  the  sand. 

Nay,  weep  not,  pale  maid,  though 
In  battle  should  fall 
The  kemps  who  would  keep  thy 
Bridegroom  from  the  hall. 

Fu  earped  .Tarl  Fgill  and  kissed  the  bright  weeper. 

Through  shadows  and  horrors. 

In  worlds  underground. 

Through  sounds  that  appal 
And  through  sights  that  oonfound, 

I  sought  the  weird  women 
Within  their  dark  cell. 

And  made  them  surrender 
Futurity’s  spell ; 

I  made  them  rune  orer 
The  dim  scroll  so  free,* 

And  mutter  how  Fate  sped 
With  lovers  like  me. 

Yes,  maiden,  I  forced  them 
To  read  forth  my  doom, 

To  say  how  I  should  fate 
As  Jolly  bridegroom. 

So  Jarl  Egill’s  lore  dared  the  world  of  grim  shadows. 
They  waxed  and  they  waned. 

They  passed  to  and  fto. 

While  lurid  fires  gleamed  o’er 
Their  bees  of  snow  ; 

*  The  dim  scroll  TO  ME.— [US.  copy. 


Their  stony  eyes  movelesa. 

Did  glare  on  me  long. 

Then  sullen  they  chanted  : 

“  The  sword  and  the  song 
I*revail  with  the  gentle. 

Sore  chasten  the  rude, 

And  sway  to  their  purpose 
Each  evil-shaped  mood  I” 

Fair  Daughter  of  Einar, 

I’ve  sung  the  dark  lay 

That  the  weird  sisters  mned,  and 

Which  then  most  obey. 

So  fondly  Jarl  li^ill  loved  Qnar’s  ptond  daughter. 

The  curl  of  that  proud  Up, 

The  fiash  of  that  eye. 

The  swell  of  that  bosom. 

So  full  and  ao  high. 

Like  foam  of  sea-biUow, 

Thy  white  bosom  shows, 

IJke  flash  of  red  levin 
Thine  eagle  eye  glows ; 

Ha  I  firmly  and  boldly. 

So  stately  and  free. 

Thy  foot  treads  this  chamber. 

As  bark  rides  the  sea ; 

This  likes  me— this  likes  me. 

Stout  maiden  of  mould, 

'  Thou  wooest  to  purpose  ; 

Bold  hearts  love  the  bold. 

So  shouted  Jarl  EgiU,  and  clutched  tha  proud  maiden. 

Away  and  away  then, 

I  have  thy  small  hand  ; 

Joy  with  me— our  bll  bark 
Now  bears  toward  the  strand ; 

I  caU  it  the  Raven, 

The  wing  of  black  night. 

That  shadows  forth  ruin 
O’er  islands  of  light ; 

Once  more  on  its  long  deck. 

Behind  us  the  gale. 

Thou  shaft  see  how  before  it 
Great  kingdoms  do  quail ; 

Thou  shalt  see  then  how  truly, 

My  noble-souled  maid. 

The  ransom  of  kings  can 
Be  won  by  this  blade. 

So  bravely  Jarl  Egill  did  soothe  the  pale  trembler. 

Ay,  gaxe  on  its  large  hilt, 

One  wedge  of  red  gold  ; 

But  doat  on  its  blade,  gilt 
With  blood  of  the  bold. 

The  hilt  is  right  seemly. 

But  nobler  the  blade, 

That  swart  Velint’s  hammer 
With  cunning  spells  made ; 

I  caU  it  the  Adder, 

Death  lurks  in  its  bite, 

Tlirough  bone  and  proof-harness 
It  scatters  pale  light. 

Fair  Daughter  of  ESnar, 

Deem  high  of  the  bte. 

That  makes  thee,  like  this  blade, 

Proud  Egill’s  loved  mate  I 
So  Jarl  Egill  bore  off  Torf  Bnar’s  bright  daughter. 

The  “Skeleton  in  Armor”  of  Longfellow 
OW8  its  birth  to  these  Northern  ballads. 
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HEALING  MEDIUMS. 

Wk  observe  that  some  of  our  medical  friends 
are  becoming  ferociously  funny  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  foolishness  and  credulity 
of  persons  in  visiting  women  denominated 
“  healing  mediums.”  There  is  no  doubt  much 
of  their  sarcasm  is  well  deserved.  The  amount 
of  pretension  and  blasphemous  imposture  is  un¬ 
questionably  very  great.  Women  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  it,  and  swell  the  amount  of  imposition, 
knowing  they  are  imposters,  just  as  men  have 
lived  for  ages  upon  the  credulity  and  the  im¬ 
becility  of  their  kind. 

What  then — because  falsehood  exists  in  the 
world,  does  it  follow  there  is  no  truth  in  it  ?  By 
no  means.  It  only  proves  that  our  poor,  im¬ 
perfect  humanity,  groping  for  light,  buried  in 
darkness,  and  straggling  upward  for  the  faint¬ 
est  ray,  may  mistake  a  meteor  for  a  planet,  an 
iffnis  faiuun  fur  a  star — but  stars  and  planets  roll 
onward  in  their  serene  majesty,  and  there  are 
eyes  clearly  beholding  them,  although  some  few 
mistake  an  uncertain  ray  for  the  heavenly  light. 

Clairvoyance,  or  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
material  substances,  so  that  what  is  hidden  from 
ordinary  vision  becomes  manifest  by  a  clear  in¬ 
ward  sense,  is  not  so  rare  as  many  suppose,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  feature  in  our  moral  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  higher 
development  of  a  blind  faculty  which  impels  us, 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  to  select  one  ar¬ 
ticle  in  preference  to  another  for  eating  or 
drinking,  and  enables  us  to  see  objects  in  the 
dark  when  they  would  be  totally  invisible  but 
for  this  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Nature  indicates  the  needs  of  the  system,  its 
exhaustion,  or  its  superabundance,  by  creating 
sensations  of  yearning  or  disgust  till  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  restored.  This  sense  may  receive  at 
intervals  a  hightening  by  which  dairvoyance,  as 
it  is  called,  is  produced. 

We  say  at  intervals,  for  we  are  doubtful  if  it 
be  a  continuous  faculty  like  one  of  the  more 
external  ones.  Persons  of  conscience  draw 
sparingly  upon  this  delicate  sense.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  conscious  of  this  to  a  good  extent. 
We  have  had  the  sense  suddenly  revealed  when 
least  expecting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  saw 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  relation  thereto. 
We  were  traveling  in  the  cars  at  one  time,  when 
a  plain,  sickly  woman,  who  sat  several  seats  in 
front  of  us,  became  uneasy,  changed  her  atti¬ 
tude,  tamed  around,  and  at  length  walked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  place  where  we  sat.  She  asked  to 


seat  herself  beside  us,  but  as  the  cars  were  not 
full,  we  pointed  to  a  vacant  place  in  front.  She 
seemed  disposed  to  talk,  and  at  length  said : 

“  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  come  to  you, 
Imt  it  seemed  as  if  I  must.” 

“  You  are  ill,”  we  replied,  “  and  are  not  using 
the  right  remedies.” 

Now  this  was  said  in  consequence  of  our 
clairvoyance,  by  means  of  which  we  saw  the 
inflamed  and  partially  dead  organ,  and  the  one 
which  had  been  tampered  with  had  an  Irritated 
look — nothing  more.  Now  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  making  money  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  use  so  divine  a  sense  for  tlu' 
purposes  of  gain.  More  than  this,  we  are  not 
prepared,  from  anything  we  have  yet  seen,  to 
believe  it  constantly  active.  It  is  like  prophesy 
which  comes  of  revelation,  and  ceases  with  the 
occasion. 

We  might  cite  a  great  many  cases  in  our  own 
exp<‘rience,  which  we  would  willingly  do  for  the 
sake  of  throwing  some  light  upon  a  subject  a.s 
yet  in  its  infancy.  One  more  shall  suffice.  We 
rode  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  of  a  flue 
morning,  merely  for  air  and  exercise.  We  were 
looking  from  the  window  at  the  beautiful  scene¬ 
ry  of  the  Second  avenue,  showing  the  Sound, 
country  seats,  and  old  trees  of  what  had  once 
l)een  an  extensive  park.  We  had  not  ol)served 
the  passengers  at  all — had  not  setni  the  face  of 
a  single  one  ;  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
men  or  women,  one  or  both. 

At  length  we  Ix'came  conscious  that  by  the 
door  was  seated  a  middle-aged  woman,  in  a 
long  calico  dress,  and  a  straw  bonnet  tied  with 
a  faded  pink  ribbon.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  air 
sorrowful,  and  then  it  appeared  that  her  feel 
and  liml)8  were  distended  with  dropsy.  We  had 
seen  this,  and  yet  had  not  moved  our  head  from 
looking  out  of  the  window.  We  could  not  tell 
how  we  had  .«een  it. 

We  turned  around — and  there,  just  as  we  have 
described,  sat  the  woman  of  our  vision.  We 
rode  onward  to  Sixtieth  street,  and  then  left  the 
stage.  As  we  did  so,  the  woman  did  the  same 
and  walked  beside  us.  Presently  she  remarked, 
with  a  simple,  quiet  manner : 

I  do  not  know  what  made  me  come  up  here  ; 
I  ought  to  have  stopped  more  than  twenty  streets 
lower  down,  but  somehow  I  could  n't  help  it, 
and  I  could  n’t  help  following  you.” 

“  You  are  very  ill,”  we  said,  “  and  you  arc 
troubled,  also — you  have  a  dropsy.” 

She  raised  her  dress  from  her  teet,  and  it  was 
as  we  had  seen,  and  we  prescriljcd  what  we  are 
sure  cured  her,  although  we  never  saw  her  after¬ 
ward.  Now  we  do  not  regard  these  things  as 
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either  supernatural  or  even  wonderful.  We  be- 1 
lieve  they  exist  more  frequently  than  the  world 
is  conscious  of,  and  we  believe  as  the  race  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  more  Itcautiful  harmony  that  dreams 
and  visions,  such  ns  are  predicted  in  Scripture, 
will  multiply.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  it  has  lent  itself  to  a  thousand  imposi¬ 
tions,  is  wise  in  this;  that  it  recognizes  and 
makes  use  of  this  spiritual  development,  while 
the  intellectualism  of  the  Protestant  Church 
most  assuredly  has  a  tendency  to  materialism. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  times  of  better  spiritual 
growth.  “  our  young  men  shall  see  visions  and 
our  old  men  dream  dreams,”  and  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  tills,  if  we  iK'lieve  that  human  progress 
tends  to  develop  the  race  into  higher  and  better 
capabilities. 

We  do  not  object  to  “  healing ‘mediums  ”  if 
we  can  be  assured  of  their  integrity,  but  the 
temptation  to  weak,  sensitive  minds  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  faculty,  and  by  spasmodic  efforts  affect 
to  reproduce  its  action,  is  to  our  mind  as  pitiful 
as  it  is  wicked.  We  could  wish  these  media 
would  not  make  it  a  system  of  barter.  We  wish 
they  would  lay  this  aside  as  holy,  to  be  used 
only  as  it  is  revealed  spontaneously,  and  then 
“  work  diligently  with  their  bands  ”  for  the 
common  necessities  of  life. 

But  again.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  of  “  healing  media.”  They  do  effect 
cures.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  testimony. 
Impostors,  as  we  know  some  of  these  persons 
are,  they  still  cure  disease.  Now  this  is  readily 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  imagination. 
The  faith  of  the  individual  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  effects  the  cure.  So  be  it.  The  ground 
is  no  Ijss  legitimate,  and  if  physicians  will  not 
occupy  tlie  field,  they  must  not  lie  surprised  to 
see  it  usurjicd  by  pretenders  and  mountebanks. 
<)ur  physicians,  honest,  and  well  disposed,  and 
capable,  as  they  unquestionably  are  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  cbvss,  still  do  not  study  as  they  should  do 
Ih"  wonderful  relations  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature  to  the  material. 

These  is  a  fluid  which  we  will  call  the  faith- 
fluid,  dependent  upon  an  action  of  the  will,  com- 
l>inod  with  an  instinctive  reaching  for  some  ele¬ 
ment  Ixdicved  essential  to  the  human  well-being. 
IVhcii  this  is  grasped  a  healthy  equilibrium  is  at 
once  estabiished.  The  action  of  this  faculty, 
(he  generation  of  this  fluid  is  salutary  to  mind 
and  body  also.  The  ecstatic  secs  Heaven  and 
divine  visions  tbcough  this  medium,  the  des¬ 
ponding  awake  to  unimagineil  blessedness,  and 
the  invalid  takes  a  new  hold  of  life. 

We  need  not  fear  superstition  if  we  will  but 
study  the  economy  of  our  own  creation.  We 


are  more  than  flesh  and  bones.  Our  spiritual 
nature  is  more  urgent  than  our  material.  The 
health  of  the  latter  is  a  consequence  of  the 
health  of  the  former. 

Now  the  quack  and  the  charlatan,  without 
any  philosophical  or  conscientious  basis  of  mind, 
by  simple  common-sense  observation  of  life  and 
its  demonstrations,  minister  to  the  faith  of  the 
patient,  and  he  is  cured.  We  would  be  very  far 
from  countenancing  fraud  or  deception,  but  we 
do  blame  the  legitimate  faculty  for  not  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  higher  nature,  rather  than  to  the  in¬ 
ferior,  thus  leaving  the  field  to  be  occupied  by 
ignorant  pretenders. 

We  have  serious  doubts  whether  one-half  the 
medicine  prescribed  for  disease  is  not  a  positive 
poison  to  the  system  ;  but  let  a  physician  roU 
up  pellets  of  brown  bread,  and  order  the  patient 
to  take  them  at  regular  intervals,  and,  if  he  have 
faith  in  the  doctor,  he  will  have  faith  in  the 
remedy  also,  and  be  cured — not  because  of  the 
brown  bread  pellets,  but  because  of  the  forces 
of  his  own  organization  brought  into  play.  The 
faith-fluid  has  been  generated,  and  it  has  circu¬ 
lated  through  every  nook  and  corner  of  his 
blood,  bones  and  nerves,  and  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought  out  of  the  beautiful  labyrinths  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  cure  is  legitimate — the  remedy  legiti¬ 
mate.  A  looker-on  may  smile,  but  a  physician, 
reverent  and  God-serving,  will  take  heart  there¬ 
by,  and  will  treat  our  humanity  tenderly  and 
with  awe.  t 


FINE  ARTS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  a  city  like  this,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
western  world,  it  is  a  reproach  uot  only  to  the 
taste  but  culture  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  not  a  single  public  gallery,  free  to 
the  people,  cau  be  found  among  its  many  benefi¬ 
cent  institutions.  We  have  often  commented 
upon  this  in  private,  and  it  has  been  intimated 
tliat  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  rooms  from 
tlic  intrusion  of  disreputable  persons  has  been 
a  Iiindrance  to  any  enterprise  of  the  kind.  If 
an  objection  of  such  a  nature  can  be  legitimately 
brought  forward,  it  is  a  burning  disgrace  to  the 
city.  We  are  no  advocate  for  the  flimsy  aristoc¬ 
racy  which  is  too  rife  in  our  pidpits,  opera 
houses  and  social  intercourse  generally ;  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  virtue  of  the  people.  The  startling 
crimes  and  odious  vices  of  the  day  do  not  emar 
nate  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  they  have 
their  rise  in  the  two  extremes,  which  always  ap¬ 
proximate — the  luxurious  rich,  whose  money 
gives  them  exemption  from  responsibilities,  and 
the  squalid  poor  whose  poverty  gives  them  a 
like  immunity.  Then  there  is  the  army  of  para- 
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■ites  who  fattea  upon  the  vices  of  each  ;  but  the 
people,  who  have  true,  honest  work  to  do,  are 
free  from  the  enormities  which  disgrace  the  ex¬ 
tremes. 

Now,  a  faithful,  virtuous  police — an  ofBcer 
each  as  is  found  in  all  large  retail  establi^- 
ments  like  Stewart’s  and  others,  with  no  ostenta¬ 
tious  indication  of  power,  to  whom  might  be 
given  authority  to  prevent  improper  meetings, 
conversation,  or  too  frequent  visits — might  easily 
obviate  all  objections  of  the  kind.  We  do  not 
wish  our  wives,  children  and  brothers  and  hus¬ 
bands  exposed  to  the  contaminating  atmosphere 
even  of  vice  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  as  often  hidden  under  the  fine  brocade  and 
broadcloth  of  the  upper  ten  as  under  the  gaber¬ 
dine  of  the  beggar.  ^ 

We  remember  while  the  Art-Union  existed  it 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  us  to  see  the  honest, 
cheery  artisan,  tools  in  band,  stop  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  work  to  refresh  himself  in  the  sphere  of 
the  beautiful.  The  toilsome  woman  also  relaxed 
her  austere  brow  over  some  “  thing  of  beauty,” 
which  is  a  joy  forever.  The  newsboy  loitered 
with  papers  under  his  arm,  and  received  a  larger 
and  sweeter  life  into  his  soul  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  reached.  Altogether  the  gallery 
had  a  refining  and  humanizing  influence  upon 
our  people,  which  was  lost  when  it  went  out  of 
existence. 

We  must  have  a  revival  of  something  of  the 
kind.  The  people  need  it.  The  study  of  the 
beautiful  does  away  with  penal  necessities.  Lot 
an  angel  keep  the  threshold  of  the  heart  and 
devils  cannot  enter.  Fill  the  souls  of  a  people 
with  religious  ideas,  social  aspects,  and  human¬ 
izing  delineations,  and  a  thousand  evil  influ¬ 
ences  would  die  for  lack  of  nurture.  A  flue 
piece  of  statuary  is  a  silent  but  most  eloquent 
sermon.  A  painting,  recording  some  climacteric 
event  in  the  world’s  progress,  is  a  perpetual  in¬ 
spiration,  as  potent  as  the  tongue  of  the  poet  or 
the  lips  of  the  crater. 

Let  us  have  here,  in  this  great  city,  a  Gallery 
of  Art,  free  to  the  people.  Our  houses  are  fool¬ 
ishly  decorated  with  works  of  rare  value,  hidden 
away  under  heavy  curtains  in  darkened  rooms, 
rarely  looked  upon  by  any  eyes,  except  the  few, 
while  the  common  mind  is  literally  starving  for 
lack  of  this  needful  and  healthful  idiment.  It 
is  a  wrong  to  the  artist  himself  to  shut  his  pro¬ 
ductions  up  from  the  world.  He  loses,  by  so 
doing,  his  audience->-he  loses  the  pulse  of  the 
common  human  heart  to  which  he  appeals. 

Strangers  who  come  to  the  city  look  in  vain 
for  the  scientific  lecture-room,  free  to  all — for 
the  zoolo^cal  gardens  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 


people — for  the  horticultural  gardens,  in  which 
lies  the  very  essence  of  the  finer  sense — for  the 
gallery  of  art,  which  tells  best  of  an  equal 
brotherhood.  Let  us  have  a  movement  at  once 
in  this  direction.  Why  cannot  the  city  purchase 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  convert  it  into  a  gallery 
of  the  fine  arts  and  horticultural  rooms  com¬ 
bined  ? 


WOMEN  AND  CRIME. 

At  this  present  time  there  are  no  less  than 
six  women  prominently  associated  with  crimes, 
so  attrocious  in  their  nature  that  the  bare  de¬ 
tails  arc  too  harrowing  for  the  mind  to  contem¬ 
plate,  even  os  a  narrative  of  facts.  The  whole 
six  stand  before  us  in  revolting  perspective. 
Thus  far,  what  we  know  of  them  is  of  a  nature 
to  disgust  rather  than  interest.  They  have  none 
of  them  those  fascinations  of  grace,  beauty  and 
intellect  which  has  given  to  the  Catharines  and 
the  Borgias  a  certain  dramatic  charm  in  spite  of 
their  crimes.  They  are  criminals,  not  from  ex¬ 
cessive  culture,  in  a  malignant  sense,  but  from 
a  lack  of  all  the  finer  elements  of  womanhood. 
They  are  not  exquisite  tigers,  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  thrilling  admiration  at  a  discreet  dis¬ 
tance,  but  wolves  and  hyenas. 

They  are  all  American-born  women.  This  fact 
is  one  of  very  great  significance,  and  we  wish 
our  readers  to  bear  it  well  in  mind,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  passed  over  with  indifference.  We  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  most 
a.s8uredly  pointing  to  a  terrible  future  unless 
we  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Do  our  institutions  evolve  a  proclivity 
to  crime  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ? 

Do  our  institutions  favor  a  criminal  develop¬ 
ment  in  women  ? 

These  questions  ought  to  be  taken  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  while  our 
noble  institutions  throw  the  people  upon  self- 
government,  and  place  men  individually  in  the 
high  aspect  of  social  and  political  responsibility, 
they  have  had  the  effect  to  separate  his  interest 
materially  from  those  of  his  household  ;  he  has 
had  so  much  to  do  abroad  that  he  has  not 
marked  the  growth  of  certain  evils  at  home. 
He  has  been  making  Presidents  and  Governors, 
Senators  and  Legislators,  in  State  and  Union — 
establishing  schools  and  beneficent  institutions ; 
and  all  this  time  he  has  forgotten  to  see  how 
these  things  are  reflected  in  the  women  of  his 
household.  Here  has  been  the  great  fault. 

Our  women  are  further  advanced  in  culture 
of  every  kind,  and  most  especially  in  intellec¬ 
tual  force,  than  the  men  of  the  country  are 
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willing  to  acknowledge,  or  perhaps  are  able  to 
pcrceire.  They  arc  possessed  of  a  vast  amount 
of  unused  power.  Now,  all  power  frets  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  unless  it  find  a  legitimate  field  for  use. 
Women  are  groadng  malignant.  They  feel  their 
disabilities ;  they  feel  the  pressure  of  institutions 
which  have  grown  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
their  own  imbecilities  or  perversions,  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  other  sex  superadded.  They 
arc  not  conscious  of  this  to  any  great  degree, 
for  the  prophet,  or  seer,  is  the  one  of  a  million  ; 
but  they  have  grown  into  luxuries,  and  prof¬ 
ligacies  which  demand  the  expenditures  of 
millions,  while  they  themselves  earn  little  or 
nothing. 

What  is  the  consequence?  These  idle  women, 
who  ought  to  have  been  trained  to  work,  to  ac¬ 
cumulation,  who  ought  to  have  been  held  to 
social  and  political  responsibilities,  fasten  them¬ 
selves  upon  some  rich  dotard  or  wealthy  debau¬ 
chee,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  blossom¬ 
ing  out  of  their  internal  deformity,  their  delicate 
hands  are  found  grasping  the  dagger,  or  the 
whip,  or  the  poison  bowl. 

It  makes  the  heart  sick  and  the  brain  reel  to 
contemplate  these  things,  and  yet  they  will  go 
on  and  multiply  till  we  work  out  a  thorough  re¬ 
organization  of  our  moral  creeds  and  political 
theories.  Women  are  gaining  every  year  a  fear¬ 
ful  ascendancy.  Men  are  not  safe  in  their  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth,  unless  women  be  taught 
also  the  nobleness  of  work.  Some  day,  some 
one  of  them,  who  has  dared  to  live  in  prox¬ 
imity  with  a  woman  devoid  of  conscience — a 
fine,  double-tongued  serpent,  with  her  keen 
nerves  and  leopard  instincts — will  be  found  punc¬ 
tured  with  her  stiletto,  and  men  will  wonder 
and  stare,  and  then  forget  it,  not  reflecting  that 
our  luxurious  age,  and  our  high  culture  of  the 
intellect,  is  freezing  the  heart  and  deadening  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  sox. 

Some  of  our  ladies  wonder  that  these  women 
are  so  cool  and  self-possessed.  It  is  no  wonder 
at  all.  The  motive  with  each  of  these  has  been 
sordid  or  gross.  They  were  devoid  of  the  finer 
sensibilities  which  go  to  make  up  a  true  woman¬ 
hood.  They  are  in  their  own  element  They 
have  breathed  all  their  life  an  atmosphere  of 
discords,  and  the  lost  act  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted  of  them  from  the  first. 

Our  legislators  have  but  half  done  their  duty  ; 
they  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Their 
legislation  has  been  for  men,  not  for  humanity. 
Women  have  talked  of  these  things,  have  re¬ 
flected  upon  them,  have  felt  the  disabilities  of 
their  position,  the  inequalities  of  the  laws  re¬ 
specting  them,  till  the  canker  has  entered  their 


souls,  and  each  generation  has  inherited  the  bit¬ 
ter  element  A  “  head  laterally  compressed,” 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  designation  of  phy¬ 
siologists  in  describing  women,  by  no  means  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  head  of  American  women.  Indeed, 
our  observation  has  not  been  limited,  and  we 
lieli^ve  that  the  majorities  of  the  heads  of  our 
women  will  be  found  thicker  through  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  than  the  heads  of  the  other 
sex  ;  and  where  the  base  of  the  brain  becomes 
thus  expanded,  without  a  corresponding  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue. 

It  is  time  for  our  people  to  think  of  these 
things,  and  begin  to  solve  some  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  problems,  the  fruits  of  which  have  given  us 
the  subject  of  this  article. 


THE  CHURCH. 

ALL-SOOL’S  CHUKCH. — (CNITAKIAN.) 

Ix  all  ancient  modes  of  worship,  we  discern 
the  intention  of  elevating  the  sentiment  by  in¬ 
vesting  it  with  remoteness  and  awe  ;  the  acolyth 
approached  the  altar  through  long  vistas  and 
solitai’y  groves — silence  brooded  over  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  scene,  relieved  only  by  the  notes  of 
consecrated  birds,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  hu¬ 
man  voices  engaged  in  the  chants  of  the  rituaL 
Even  the  untaught  savage  has  his  tdboad  ground 
unprofaned  by  common  feet ;  the  Toltecs  had 
their  altar-stone,  silent,  impenetrable  ;  the 
Egyptian,  long  avenues  of  mysterious  sphinxes, 
leading  through  groves  of  acacia,  stirred  by 
the  wings  of  the  sacred  Ibis,  around  solemn 
waters  where  floated  the  mystic  lotus.  The  ele¬ 
gant  Greek  delighted  in  groves  and  mysteries 
whose  secrets  were  hidden  from  the  uninitiated. 
In  our  more  enlightened  and  Christian  churches 
the  dim  religious  light  of  the  cathedral  strug¬ 
gles  through  stained  glass  and  gothic  arches, 
amid  mullioned  columns  and  springing  tracery, 
away  off  to  beam  and  rafter,  aping  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  primal  forest,  with  grotesque 
shapes  leaning  from  heavy  pendent,  as  if  the 
faun  and  the  satyr  still  lingered  amid  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  art. 

The  Protestant  Church  rejected  the  accesso¬ 
ries  of  gloom  and  the  embellishments  of  art. 
All  was  severely  plain.  The  church  presented 
an  aspect  of  cold,  solemn  simplicity,  in  which 
the  abstract  idea  of  worship  was  unrelieved  by 
any  sentiment  of  preparation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  discountenanced  whatever  might  serve 
to  disturb  the  attention  or  ^vert  it  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  If  the  aspects  of  grand 
proportion  and  mysterious  gloom  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  cheerful  hopes  and  divine 
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faith  of  the  Christian,  so  also  was  everything 
like  tinsel,  frivolity  or  affectation. 

As  yet  the  Protestant  Church  has  found  no 
symbolic  representative  of  itself.  It  rejects  so 
much,  (in  this  we  mean  most  especially  the 
Unitarian  Church,)  and  affirms  so  little,  that  it 
lacks  that  force  and  suggestiveness,  which  must 
of  course  express  itself  in  church  architecture ; 
hence  its  temples  have  an  incongruous,  unmean¬ 
ingness  about  them  which  is  oftencr  felt  than 
expressed.  Most  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  building  denominated  “  All-SouPs  Church,” 
in  this  city. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome 
which  gives  it  a  squat  appearance.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  alternate  red  brick  and  white  marljle, 
which  imparts  a  most  bizarre  aspect  to  a  struc¬ 
ture  rising,  as  ijt  does,  from  a  crowded  thorough¬ 
fare.  This  obtrusiveness  of  color,  and  mode  of 
arrangement,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  popular 
mind,  more  ready  always  to  detect  incongrui¬ 
ties  than  harmonies;  and  hence  profane  lips, 
having  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  honor 
of  the  church  before  their  eyes,  have  not  failed 
to  re-christen  Iwth  pa.«for  and  temple.  A  name 
obnoxious  to  a  pun  is  to  be  dreaded ;  but,  as 
our  names  are  a  destiny,  it  is  not  easy  to  es¬ 
cape  them,  let  their  indications  be  what  they 
may. 

The  Unitarian  Church  Iwasts  of  a  Furness 
and  a  Bellows.  At  a  puldic  tea-party,  given 
annually,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Furness  was  seen  to 
mount  a  platform  for  th<!  purpose  of  speaking  ; 
glancing  around,  he  perceived  near  his  elbow  a 
friend  who  now  officiates  in  the  pulpit  of  All- ! 
Soul’s  Church,  when  he  cried  out,  “  blow  me  up.  j 
Brother  Bellows.”  (Furnace  and  Bellows.) 

But  irreverent  Young  America,  as  we  have 
said,  has  christened  the  bright  re<l  and  wliite 
striped  temple,  “  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Ze¬ 
bra,”  and  the  pastor,  the  “  Rev.  Mr.  Blowsin.” 
Tjiis  is  bad,  and  strikes  a  deadening  blow  at  the 
sentiment  of  worship. 

The  red  and  white  walls  are  not  enough,  and 
we  have  the  portal  decorated  with  columns  of 
perphyra.  green,  blue  and  mottled,  beautiful  in 
th»ra.«olve8,  but  reminding  one  of  tl)e  gaiety  of 
an  opera  house,  or  the  carousings  of  a  drinking 
saloon,  rather  tiinn  the  serene  beauty  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  dedicate  to  the  worship  of  the  nflnite  maj¬ 
esty  of  God. 

Within,  upon  entering,  the  pnlpit  is  chaste 
and  pleasing ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  solem¬ 
nity,  and  nothing  like  that  softening  down  of 
the  parts  of  an  audience  into  one  aspect  of  ap¬ 
propriate  reverence  so  becoming  to  worship.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  needs  taming  down. 


The  glare  of  light  and  color  are  oppressive. 
Everybody  looks  as  if  thrust  into  his  neighbor’s 
way,  perched  up,  and  conspicuoua  There  is  no 
tender  blending  of  part  within  part — no  gentle 
perspective — no  decorous,  unobtrusive  softening 
away  of  the  individual  into  one  great  worship¬ 
ping  body.  Altogether,  as  a  church,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  failures  of  design  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
at  any  lack  of  spiritualism  that  may  grow  out 
of  it. 

The  span  of  the  arch  under  the  organ  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  columns  are  too  small  to  sup¬ 
port  the  superincumbent  weight  They  look 
like  two  props  put  up  for  temporary  use. 

Mr.  Bellows  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  the 
stray  locks  upon  each  side  of  his  head  carefully 
and  elaborately  combed  over  the  bald  top  of  his 
head.  He  gesticulates  much,  and  somewhat  vio¬ 
lently,  using  the  fore  finger  and  clenched  fist 
spasmodically.  He  evidently  aims  for  effect, 
and  his  gestures  and  manner  remind  one  of  what 
we  sometimes  sec  in  the  drama.  There  is  none 
of  the  repose,  the  gentle  winning  to  Christ, 
sometimes  so  effective,  and  always  so  appropri¬ 
ate  in  the  messenger  of  the  Gospel.  His  ser¬ 
mons  arc  prepared  with  some  care,  with  striking 
points,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lecture-room.  To 
licar  him,  no  one  would  suppose  he  listened  to 
an  c.xposition  of  the  Unitarian  faith — for  he  is 
conservative  almost  to  old  fogyism.  The  church, 
as  an  institution,  he  looks  upon  as  the  great 
point  of  support.  He  would  have  its  members 
devoted,  religious,  and,  of  all  things,  respecta¬ 
ble  ;  but  at  all  events  the  institution  is  to  be 
sustained.  We  infer  from  his  preaching  tliat  the 
simplicity  of  a  life  )>lent  into  the  soul  of  God, 
the  unworldlincss  of  a  disciple,  the  abnegation 
of  self,  of  honor  and  emolument,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  soul  into  true  relations 
witli  the  divine  and  the  human,  are  secondary 
considerations.  It  would  seem  not  the  radical 
saving  of  a  soul  so  much  ns  the  •*  good  report  ” 
of  churchmerabership  at  which  he  aims. 

Mr.  Bellows  is  a  cheerful,  companionable  man, 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  opera  and  at  concerts, 
talking  and  laughing  like  a  boy.  Wc  believe 
that  our  clergy,  considered  not  at  all  as  prophets 
and  inspired  men,  which  they  are  not,  but  pro¬ 
fessional  clergymen,  should  go  to  our  theaters 
;  and  operas  to  sec  what  is  there,  but  they  nrnst 
not  go  and  leave  these  places  to  all  their  un¬ 
wholesome  influences.  They  must  go  in  order 
to  work  a  reform,  and  to  so  re-create  the  pulilic 
taste  that  dramas  of  an  ill  moral  will  be  l)anishcd 
the  boards.  Did  they  do  their  duty  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  plays  like  Camille,  for  instance,  in  which 
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we  have  the  morals  of  a  courtezan  prescntod  for 
the  admiration  of  our  youth,  would  no  longer 
outrage  the  taste  and  p.'rceptions  of  the  public. 
This  attempt  to  make  consumption  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  sick  room,  a  subject  only  fit  for  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  attractive  and  artistic,  is 
melancholy  proof  of  a  depraved  public  taste. 
A  cough  cannot  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
.art.  It  is  simply  disgusting.  If  our  clergy 
visit  places  of  public  amusement  we  must  a<k 
them  to  work  a  reform  there,  or  by  “  going  to 
the  mountain  ”  they  simply  countenance  vice, 

- -..»»■< - 

WOMEN  VOTING. 

Lv  Kentucky,  by  the  revised  statutes,  “  any 
woman  having  a  child  between  the  age  of  si.x 
and  eighteen  may  vote  for  School  Trustee.” 
This  is  something,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
a  very  limited  stretch  of  privilege.  We  believe 
that  in  all  the  Northern  States  our  statutes  are 
so  worded  that  women  may  vote  in  educational 
action,  although  they  are  not  accustomed  to  claim 
the  privilege.  We  believe  they  are  to  blame  in 
this.  Every  mother  sliould  be  actively  alive  in 
this  matter  of  education,  and  insist  upon  having  a 
voice  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  hiring 
teachers.  More  than  this,  women  should  be  upon 
school  committees,  and  take  a  part  in  school  ex¬ 
aminations.  By  so  doing  wc  are  confidant  the 
interests  of  education  would  be  very  greatly 
advanced — a  greater  prestige  be  attached  to  the 
school ;  teachers  would  l>e  more  responsible  and 
children  k<H?p  tetter  heart. 

Women  are  the  natural  teachers  of  childhood. 
They  have  a  quicker  eye  than  the  other  sex  to 
say  what  is  needful  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child.  School  books  should  bo  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  a  committee  composed  of  one 
half  women.  By  means  of  this  kind  many  er¬ 
rors,  which  arc  scarcely  noticed  by  the  public, 
would  di.“appear  ;  and  we  should  feel  more  se¬ 
cure  as  to  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the 
young. 

It  might  he  well  to  enlarge  the  public  sphere 
of  woman,  by  making  the  preliminary  claims  in 
behalf  of  the  mother.  Her  dignities  should  be 
enhanced,  most  certainly,  if  he  would  chwk  the 
disorder  and  profligacy  of  the  age.  Home  must 
be  invented  with  grt'ater  sanctity,  and  woman 
acknowle<lged  as  of  greater  dignity.  Among 
the  Six  Nations,  that  remarkable  confederation 
which  seems  to  have  anticipated  our  own  form 
of  government,  a  woman  who  had  reared  a  son 
up  to  the  honors  of  a  chief  was  at  once  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  council  fire,  and  took  part  in  all  piil)- 
lic  proceedings — voted  upon  measures  of  war  or 
peace,  and  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 


the  tribes.  Now  as  the  office  of  chief  was  nut 
hereditary,  but  elective,  the  youth  who  had 
given  evidence  of  superior  courage  or  wisdom, 
being  elected  to  the  office  in  a  full  council  of 
the  wise  women  and  old  men  of  the  tribes,  the 
honor  conferred  upon  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
wa.s  the  more  conspicuous.  It  became,  in  fact, 
a  tribute  to  her  superior  skill  and  faithfulness 
in  training  her  child.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  a 
very  teautiful  and  significant  fact  in  aboriginal 
history.  It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  promul¬ 
gated  by  these  remarkable  people  were  given 
not  in  the  name  of  the  men  alone,  but  included 
women  also,  and  ran  in  this  style,  “  by  the  wise 
women,  and  old  men  in  council  assembled.” 

We  wonder  if  such  a  paper  in  our  day  would 
not  be  likely  to  reverse  the  adjective,  and  make 
it  say  by  the  old  women  and  wise  men ! 

- - - - 

WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 

This  young  artist  and  poet,  who  has  contrib¬ 
uted  sometimes  to  the  columns  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  our 
earthly  bowers  to  open  them  upon  the  ama¬ 
ranths  and  asphodels  of  the  heavenly  paradise. 
He  was  a  youth  of  fine  sensibilities  and  refined 
tastes,  with  a  genius  of  an  elevated  though  not 
the  highest  order.  He  was  gentle  in  manner, 
unobtrusive  and  appreciative — one  to  be  missed 
in  a  bright,  genial  circle.  He  departed  prema¬ 
turely — his  powers  were  not  fully  matured.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lydia  II.  Sigourney’s,  and  we  can  well  ima¬ 
gine  that  she  who  proclaims  herself  “  past  me¬ 
ridian  ”  will  feel  deeply  and  painfully  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  sweet,  lingering  sun-ray  upon  her 
path,  and  a  lost  harmony  in  the  cadences  of  the 
domestic  circle.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  peacefully  and  cheerfully,  touching  some 
strings  of  the  divine  art.  even  while  the  shadows 
of  the  unseen  wore  stealing  over  his  face.  The 
following  was  written  but  a  few  days  te'forc  his 
departure,  while  the  invalid  watched  the  crowd 
go  by  from  his  window.  It  has  a  touching  vein 
of  religious  pathos : 

THE  r.VSSING  CROWD. 

BT  W1LUAX  RODERICK  LAVRKROIk. 

In  thonxhiful  mooil  I  stand, 

And  are  the  throng  pass  by  ; 

Some  tripping,  hand  in  hand. 

Or  lone  and  gloomilj  ; 

Fair  faces  wreatheil  in  smiles, 

In  tight  and  airy  dress, 

.*ome  crowned  with  artfnl  wilos. 

Whose  trifling  ways  eonfesa 
They  hearts  have  none, 

Or  careless  grown, 

Love  rules  them  less  and  less. 
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How  many  hearts  beat  free 
With  happiness  and  joy  I 
What  foiry  forms  I  see, 

Wliat  glances  sly  and  coy  I 
But  others— oh,  how  sad, 

Yet  trying  to  be  gay — 

Who  peace  of  mind  once  had, 

That  perished  in  a  day  ; 

They  pass  and  fade, 

White  light  and  shade. 

O’er  all  their  features  play. 

The  saddest  faces  here 
Were  once  all  fair  and  bright ; 

To  many  friends  how  dear. 

Of  some  the  sole  delight ; 

Their  happy  days  have  flown, 

Their  hopes  soon  fled  away, 

And  left  them  all  alone. 

To  tread  life's  weary  way ; 

They  once  were  glad. 

But  now  are  sad, 

As  night  surrounds  the  day. 

But  others  sweetly  smile. 

For  joy  o’erflows  the  heart. 

All  free  from  sin  and  guile, 

They  play  a  happy  part ; 

They  bask  in  fortune's  sun, 

Nor  deem  a  cloud  is  near, 

This  race  will  soon  be  run. 

That  smile  will  grow  a  tear ; 
Stilt  pass  they  by, 

Without  a  sigh. 

Without  a  single  fear. 

All  wending  to  the  grave, 

In  silence  there  to  sleep  ; 

No  loveliness  can  save — 

Ne  smiles,  no  tears  they  weep— 
The  gay,  the  sad,  and  all. 

Fade  to  be  seen  no  more, 
Beneath  the  "able  pall 
To  lie,  when  life  is  o’er. 

Would  they  might  meet 
In  rapture  sweet 
Upon  that  distant  shore. 

As  parted  here  on  earth. 

So  will  they  be  above  ; 

Some  know  a  joyous  birth— 

Some  strangers  be  to  love  ; 
Some  hearts  %at  now  are  sad 
Will  east  away  their  gloom. 

And  some  that  seem  so  glad 
Will  mourn  beyond  the  tomb ; 
Though  still  above. 

In  worlds  of  love. 

For  all  there  will  be  room. 

Tlien  pass  ye  on  your  way. 

The  young,  the  fair,  the  glad  ; 
Be  happy  while  ye  tnay. 

For  some  are  weary,  sad. 

Earth 's  not  your  place  of  rest, 
Sojourners  though  you  bo— 
The  good  above  are  blest. 

For  this  is  Heaven’s  decree  ; 

So  may  that  peace 
Which  ne’er  shall  cease 
Be  fonnd  by  yon  and  me 


ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  experiment  of  laying  a  telegraph  wire 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  “annihilate  time  and 
space  ”  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  is 
to  be  tried  during  the  coming  Summer — both  the 
English  Government  and  our  own  having  made 
handsome  appropriations  to  aid  the  company  in 
carrying  out  this  grand  project.  The  appro¬ 
priations  arc  to  be  continued  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  Governments  are  to  bo  repaid  by  haring 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the  transmis.sion  of 
Governmental  dispatches.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  two  Governments  are  to  furnish  veasels  of 
the  first  class  to  aid  in  laying  down  the  cable. 
Already  orders  have  been  received  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Brooklyn,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  fit  out  at  once  the  United  States  steam¬ 
ers  Niagara  and  Mississippi  to  proceed  to  En¬ 
gland  to  assist  in  laying  down  the  submarine  tele¬ 
graph  cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 
The  Niagara  is  the  largest  steam  vessel  of  war 
in  the  world.  She  is  a  propeller.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  the  most  powerful  paddle-wheel  steamer 
in  our  navy.  The  English  Government  will 
furnish  also  two  large  ships  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Niagara  will  receive  on  board,  at  Lon¬ 
don  or  Liverpool,  one  half  of  the  cable,  and  the 
other  half  will  be  put  on  board  the  English 
naval  propeller.  The  four  ships  w'ill  then  pro¬ 
ceed  together  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  ends  of  the  cable  will  be  joined,  and 
the  propellers  will  then  start  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions — the  one  for  Newfoundland  and  the  other 
for  Ireland — each  attended  by  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  so  that  in  cose  of  accident  the  propel¬ 
lers  may  be  taken  in  tow  and  proceed  on  the 
voyage.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Secretary  Dob¬ 
bin  has  taken  such  deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  great  enterprise  as  to  order  at  once  the 
finest  ships  in  the  American  navy  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  doubt  not  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  will  see  that  the  ships  are  fitted  out  in 
a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  United  States 
Government.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  gener¬ 
ous  feeling  of  rivalry  between  the  officers  of  the 
British  and  American  ships  to  see  which  shall 
lay  its  part  of  the  cable  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  It  is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilization 
when  the  ships  of  war  of  these  two  great  nations 
thus  meet  in  mid-ocean,  not  for  a  naval  battle, 
but  in  a  peaceful  effort  to  join  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres. 

After  all,  there  is  a  doubt  and  a  fear  on  the 
minds  of  some  that  this  magnificent  and  most 
desirable  enterprise  will,  under  the  present  plan 
of  operations,  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  distance  is  too 
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great  for  a  “  single  electric  circuit  ”  to  work 
with  profit ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  electric 
current  will  be  weakened  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  surrounding  water.  To  obviate 
this  supposed  difficulty,  Professor  Hall,  of  New 
York,  has  proposed  a  novel  and  striking  plan 
for  placing  three  or  four  floating  stations  on  the 
route,  something  like  light-ships,  securely  an¬ 
chored,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  and  attend¬ 
ants  to  receive  and  dispatch  messages  from  sta¬ 
tion  to  station.  Professor  Hall’s  plan  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  detail,  accompanied  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  the  March  number  of  our  United  States 
Journal.  This  subject  Is  attractlbg  considerable 
attention,  and  is  certainly  of  great  importance. 
At  all  events,  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  and  if  it  will  not  work  with 
sufficient  power  without  intermediate  stations, 
these  will  doubtless  be  provided. 

- - - 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

0.\  the  22d  of  February  the  military  of  New 
York  perambulated  Broadway,  as  is  their  wont, 
in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  him  who  was  first  in 
peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.”  In  an  open  space  between  the 
files  of  the  Light  Guard,  we  believe  one  of 
the  picked  companies,  might  have  been  seen  on 
this  as  well  as  other  occasions  a  trim  girl,  of 
perhaps  thirteen  years,  marching  with  the  rest, 
and  keeping  time  to  the  music.  Her  dress, 
which  is  short  enough  to  exhibit  a  neat  foot  in  a 
handsome  boot,  consists  of  a  jaunty  cap  and 
deml-mascullne  Ixtsque.  She  moves  with  grace 
and  entire  self-possession,  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  crowds  that  throng  the  way  to  see  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  regiment.  She  looks  pleased — a  trifle 
proud,  just  enough  to  show'  that  she  is  true  to 
her  womanhood. 

The  company  are  very  proud  of  this  child, 
and  careful  of  her,  as  they  are  munificent.  She 
is  an  orphan,  her  father  having  been  a  favorite 
with  them,  and  when,  soon  after  his  death,  the 
young,  broken-hearted  mother  followed,  leaving 
their  child  penniless,  the  corps,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  her.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  She  has 
the  best  teachers  that  can  be  procured — she  is  a 
good  scholar,  and  much  accomplished  for  one  so 
young.  No  one  of  the  company  Is  allowed  to 
visit  her  alone,  and  then  only  by  permission 
given  by  a  vote.  A  committee  is  chosen  annu¬ 
ally,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  regulations 
of  the  company  are  rigidly  enforced. 

She  receives  the  most  refined  and  elegant 
attentions.  Beautiful  flowers  and  books  are  lav¬ 
ished  upon  her,  and  the  simple-hearted  child 


promises  to  be  well  worth  so  much  kindness. 
She  has  an  engaging  face,  a  fine  mr,  and  excel¬ 
lent  health.  Since  she  has  been  old  enough  to 
bear  the  exposure,  she  constantly  appears  in 
public  with  her  friends  and  guardians.  If  we 
should  tell  these  military  gentlemen  that  they 
are  training  this  splendid  girl  more  radically 
even  than  the  advocates  of  Women’s  Rights 
would  recommend,  they  would  scarcely  credit 
us ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  shall  watch  her 
career  with  much  interest.  We  hope  and  trust 
she  may  not  be  smuggled  away  into  some  pre¬ 
mature  marriage  before  the  effects  of  this  cul¬ 
ture  have  had  time  to  exhibit  themselves,  for 
this  pretty  slip  of  Young  America  in  the  feme- 
nine  will  be  no  ordinary  personage.  Our  lords 
of  creation,  who  are  severe  sticklers  for  that 
clause  in  the  marriage  service  which  stipulates 
that  the  wife  shalk  “  love,  honor,  an^  obey,” 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  pretty 
thoroughly  before  they  expect  a  girl  who  has 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  subscribe 
thereto. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Valcablb  Ixvkstioss. — By  the  improvements  effected 
in  the  construction  of  apparatus  and  instruments  for  tele¬ 
graphing,  the  “  railroad  register”  is  now  covered  with  a 
brass  cap  to  protect  it  from  dust,  and  muffle  the  sound  of 
the  machinery  ;  the  fly  is  covered  by  an  endless  screw, 
instead  of  gearing,  whereby  the  noise  of  the  machinery 
is  diminished,  which  is  very  important  in  reading  by  the 
sound  of  the  clicks  of  the  magnet.  One  equalizing  ad 
justing  screw  is  made  to  replace  two  independent  screws, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  paper  rollers.  In  the  open 
“  commercial  register  ”  the  ratchet  of  the  barrel  carry¬ 
ing  the  weight  is  covered  from  dust.  The  telegraph  keys 
are  provided  with  springs,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  so  as  to  oblige  the  operator  to  both  lift  and  depress 
the  key  in  writing.  Their  advantage  is  that  the  key,  by 
its  down  weight,  clo.ses  the  circuit,  thus  relieving  the 
operator  of  special  attention  to  the  switch.  Two  relays, 
of  very  delicate  construction,  prepared  for  experiment 
with  transatlantic  submarine  telegraph,  present  the  fol- 
lowing  improvements.  The  armature  is  provided  with  a 
bowspring  which  is  supported  by  itself,  relieving  the  arma¬ 
ture  from  all  weight,  except  that  of  the  silk  thread  con¬ 
necting  the  spring,  and  the  armature  is  also  suspended 
by  a  spring  from  above,  like  a  pendulum,  so  as  to  avoid 
tho  nece.ssity  of  the  wire  which  is  usually  wound  around 
the  armature  axis  in  order  to  insure  good  elective  con¬ 
duction. 

AirrmnAL  Fokmatiox  of  Dumoxd  Powdkr. — Considera¬ 
ble  interest  was  sometime  since  excited  in  scientifle  cir¬ 
cles,  by  the  announcement  of  H.  Desprets,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  efforts  in  the  artlBcial 
formation  of  diamond  powder.  It  appears  that  this  in¬ 
genious  artisan,  in  his  experiments,  collected  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  powerful  galvanic  batteries,  and  concentrated  all 
their  flres  upon  poles  of  carbon  inclosed  in  glass.  Car¬ 
bon,  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  absolutely  fixed, 
when  opposed  to  an  extreme  temperature,  gave  out  vapors 
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which  immediately  were  precipitated  upon  the  aidea  of 
the  yaae  ;  but  here^  again,  the  direct  intervention  of  beat 
fumislied  only  an  amorphous  powder — a  sort  of  lamp¬ 
black,  without  the  least  crystalline  appearance.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  regarded  as  having  furnished  new  argu¬ 
ments  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  idea  that 
the  diamond  was  of  igneous  origin.  But  Despretz,  not 
discouraged  by  these  circumstances,  continued  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  finally  obtained,  by  the  electric  v>re,  and  by 
weak,  volatile  currents,  diamond  dust ;  and  be  expects  in 
time  to  produce  and  present  to  the  academy  a  large,  gen¬ 
uine  crystal  of  carbon— a  veritable  diamond. 

iNGEXirs  Mechsxicsl  Device. — A  “safety  boiler  feed 
pomp  ”  is  a  contrivance  of  most  unique  and  useful,  adap¬ 
tation  in  preventing  casualties.  The  invention  is  applica¬ 
ble  wherever  an  auxiliary  engine  is  employed  to  feed  tlie 
boilers,  and  its  distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in 
taking  the  steam  from  the  boiler  at  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  water  is  required  to  stand— the  mixture  of 
steam  and  water  thus  drawn  off  being  throttled  on  its 
way  to  the  auxiliary  engine,  by  passing  through  a  cock  in 
the  pipe,  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  engine  is  clogged 
in  proportion  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water  is  car 
ried  along  with  the  steam.  Previous  to  its  arrival  at  the 
pumping  engine,  the  steam  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
water  by  a  peculiar  device  called  a  separator,  which 
passes  back  the  hot  water  to  the  pumps,  and  forwards 
the  steam  to  the  cylinders  of  the  auxiliary  engine. 

Heating  by  Furnaces.— In  order  to  insure  the  healthful 
operation  of  hot  air  furnaces  in  houses,  the  gases  pro¬ 
duced  by  combustion  of  the  fuel  must  not  be  suflferwl  to 
mingle,  even  in  minute  proportions,  with  the  air  which  is 
to  be  inhaled.  Of  these  the  most  noxious  are  the  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  gases.  The  former, 
when  the  action  of  the  furnace  is  perfect,  undergoes  a 
further  combustion,  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid— n 
less  noxious  product ;  but  the  latter,  or  sulphurous  gas. 
Is  entirely  incombustible.  It  is  evolved  in  considerable 
quantity  from  even  the  purest  varieties  of  anthracite,  is 
especially  prone  to  escape,  and  is  eminently  deleterious 
when  breathed  habitually,  even  in  small  amount.  To 
guard  against  such  a  result,  the  stove  must  be  constructe<l 
with  as  few  junctures  as  possible  ;  and  those  must  be  so 
formed  and  so  connected  as  to  remain  air-tight,  In  spite 
of  the  warping,  and  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  due  to  changing  temperature.  Tlie 
air  of  the  air-chamber  must  be  warmed  evenly  and  ade¬ 
quately,  without  bringing  it  into  contact  with  surfaces  so 
highly  heated  as  to  cause  the  organic  matters  contained 
in  it  to  be  burned  or  otherw  ise  chemiealiy  altered  ;  and 
in  order  to  flulfill  this  condition,  the  arrangement  must  be 
such  as  to  present  to  the  included  passing  air  a  large 
warming  surface  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature.  Tlie 
air,  being  supplied  with  an  Increase  of  heat  in  the  air- 
chamber,  must  also  be  supplied  with  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  moisture.  Tliis  Is  requisite  to  maintain  its  nat¬ 
ural  degree  of  humidity  ;  or  that  appropriate  to  the  tem¬ 
perature,  without  which  it  is  felt  to  be  unpleasantly  dry, 
and  when  habitually  breathed,  proves  highly  detrimental 
to  the  health.  Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  hot  air 
famaee,  in  the  shape  of  the  Cockle  or  Helper  stove,  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Strutt,  In  1792,  nearly  all  the  newly  in¬ 
vented  articles  in  this  line  have  retained  the  same  general 
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roNvrmmoN  or  Iron.— The  physical  properties  of  iron 
differ  considerably  according  to  circumstances.  Some 


species  present,  also,  very  striking  differences  in  their 
chemical  composition.  It  is  well  kuown  that  no  species 
of  the  metal  is  really  pure.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
substances  commonly  found  combimnl  with  iron  is  car¬ 
bon,  which  is  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
and  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  silica,  which  may 
l>ossibly  fulflll  partially  the  same  functions  as  carbon. 
The  latter  substance  is  found  in  greatest  quantity  in  pig 
iron,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity  in  bar  iron— the  place 
of  steel  being  between  these  ;  in  none,  however,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  proportion  bc'tween  the  iron  and  carbon  maintained, 
and  it  is  impossible,  tlierefore,  to  exactly  classify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  iron  according  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  which  circumstance  or  fact  appears  to 
prove  that  the  combination  of  iron  and  carbon  cazmot  bo 
really  a  chemical  combination. 

illSCEtXANEOUS  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. — FirC-prOOf 
safes  are  now  made— so  far  as  the  door  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  jambs,  lintel  and  threshold  against  which  it 
shuts— of  soapstone,  or  otiicr  non-conducting  substance, 
with  air  spaces  betw’ecn  both  the  interior  and  exterior  me¬ 
tallic  plates  and  the  soapstone,  so  that  at  no  point  shall 
there  be  a  metallic  communication  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  of  the  safe. 

A  Baitimoro  mechanician  has  constructe<i  the  model  of 
a  railroad  bridge,  each  set  of  the  posts  or  panels  in  which 
is  supported,  independently  of  all  the  others,  by  suspen¬ 
sion  rods  directly  from  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
chord  or  straining  beam,  and  is  so  constructed  that  should 
any  one  or  any  one  set  of  the  rods  give  way,  the  bridge 
would  not  be  endangered.  This  feature  is  regarded  as  of 
great  value. 

Cliimneys  on  a  new  principle  are  prepared.  Tlie  ar¬ 
rangement  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  placed  within  the 
usual  brick  chimney  of  a  furnace  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  brick  work,  to  which  space 
the  air  is  admitted  from  below.  The  chimney  rises  obove 
the  cylinder  several  feet,  and  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
draft  by  the  ascent  of  the  air,  which  is  heated  in  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  chimney. 

A  submarine  lantern  has  been  contrived  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  under  the  water.  One  of  the 
most  recent  peculiarities  of  construction  in  these  lanterns 
is  that  of  having  the  flame  surrounded  with  two  glass 
cylinders,  one  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  so  as  to 
leave  an  air  space  between,  by  which  the  vapor  from  tlio 
lamp  is  prevented  from  condensing  on  the  glass  and  dim¬ 
ming  the  light. 

Artificial  hands  are  manufactured  in  Boston  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  a  person  who  has  the  loss  of 
both  hands  supplied  in  this  manner  is  able  to  hold  a  pen, 
write,  handle  a  knife  and  fork  with  proper  activity,  put 
on  and  take  off  a  liat,  Ac. 

A  chronometer  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bond  which  has  a 
compensating  balance  constructed  on  a  novel  plan  in¬ 
vented  by  that  gentleman.  The  improvement  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  a  non-magnoctic  main-bar  for  the 
usual  steel  one  of  the  balance,  which  is  not  liable  to  in¬ 
duce  magnetism,  nor  to  bo  effected  by  the  changes  of 
temperature.  A  thermometric  chronometer  has  also  been 
prepared  by  the  same  ingenious  mechanician,  for  the  ac¬ 
curate  determination  of  mean  temperatures  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  This  instrument  is  so  constructed 
as  to  keep  mean  solar  time  at  the  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  to  lose  daily  six  seconds  and  five- 
I  tenths  for  etch  degree  that  the  thermometer  rises  above, 
and  to  gain  the  same  for  each  that  it  falls  below.  These 
improvements  are  of  great  practical  value. 
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THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 

HR.  JOHN  SMITH  AFTER  AN  OFFICE. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  oflBco-seekers, 
on  the  incoming  of  every  new  Administration 
at  Washington,  would  afford  scenes  of  humor 
and  patlias  (Hiual  to  anything  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Dickens  or  Scott.  The  following 
single  Civse  of  Mr.  John  Smith  will,  undoubtedly, 
apply  to  thou.sands  of  others.  It  wa.s  reported 
on  the  incoming  of  a  former  Administration,  by 
an  e.\perienced  looker-on,  for  a  journal  in  tlie 
South-we.st.  As  the  picture  i.s  very  apposite  to 
political  affairs  at  the  present  moment,  we  in¬ 
sert  it  for  the  edification  of  the  legions  who  are 
besieging  the  White  House’: 

If  you  were  ever  in  Washington  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  an  Admini.stration,  you 
will  not  forget  the  army  or  armies  of  office- 
hunters  that  thronged  the  avenues,  crowded  the 
lobbies,  crammed  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Departments,  and  literally  besieged 
the  President  in  his  own  castle,  the  White  House. 

The  scenes  in  the  vestibules  and  ante-rooms 
of  the  Secretaries  in  these  office-seeking  time.s 
are  very  rich  and  very  humiliating.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  man  of  fine  feelings, 
and  a  rcspectalile  citizen  in  his  own  town,  comes 
up  to  get,  if  he  can,  the  appointment  of  a  one 
thousand  dollar  Post-Office.  He  is  backed  by 
“  all  his  friends  has  letters  from  Colonel  Bull, 
who  once  shook  hands  with  the  President,  and 
from  Saul  Sykes,  Esi].,  who  once  rode  in  the 
stage  with  the  President’s  mother  ;  from  Hon. 
Peter  Parsley,  who  was  once  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  had  been  presented,  with  fifty 
others,  to  his  Excellency  in  the  east-room  at  a 
levee,  and  reminds  him  of  it  in  his  letter ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  letter  from  Mr.s.  Brimble,  an  ex-Sena- 
tor’s  lady,  to  the  lady  of  the  President. 

Armed  thus,  Mr.  John  Smith  deems  himself 
irresistible.  He  expects  to  carry  all  before  him. 
He  alights  from  the  cars  in  Washington,  and 
looks  round  upon  the  crowd  with  a  patronizing 
eye.  He  orders  a  hack  with  an  emphas'is.  He 
commands  a  room  at  Godsby’s.  He  the  next 
day  walks  among  the  big  bugs  os  big  a  bug  ns 
they.  He  delivers  his  letters.  He  finds  the 
President  is  out,  and  gives  it  to  the  porter.  He 
has  not  been  a  wedk  in  Washington,  at  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  at  Gadsby’s,  before  he 
learns  the  late  lesson,  that  in  Washington  letters 
of  introduction  are  “  matter  of  course,”  and, 
like  everything  else  which  are  “  matters  of 
course,”  are  esteemed  worthless.  Nobody  reads 


or  notices  them.  They  prove  nothing.  Two 
words  with  an  honorable  Senator  or  honest  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  applicant’s  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  President  or  Secretary  thinks  more  of  than 
a  mail-bag  of  “  letters  of  introduction.’’  The 
man  who  goes  without  one  is  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  than  he  who  depends  on  them.  I  would 
sooner  trust  a  man  who  carried  his  character  in 
his  face  rather  than  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Smith  having  delivered  his  letters,  and 
especially  that  to  the  President,  goes  at  the  ri'- 
ception  hour  to  the  White  House  to  see  him. 
The  President  usually  receives  men  on  business 
from  ten  to  one.  During  these  three  hours  the 
office-seekers  throng  the  hall  and  aute-chamlier 
to  his  room,  each  waiting  his  turn — for  it  is  first 
come  first  served.  Mr.  John  Smith,  having 
made  his  way  to  the  landing,  finds  it  filled  with 
people,  like  a  depot  platform,  waiting  for  the 
train.  Some  of  the  men  pace  up  and  down 
rapidly  at  every  turn,  casting  their  eager 
glances  at  a  shut  door,  outside  of  which  stands 
a  servant  with  his  hands  filled  with  cards  ;  for 
each  visitor  as  he  came  u))  handed  his  card,  till 
the  attendant  holds  a  pile  of  fifty,  laid  in  regu¬ 
lar  order.  Mr.  Smith  has  come  late,  he  has 
delayed  to  be  more  tlian  usually  particular 
aliout  his  toilet,  and  his  card  made  the  fifty-first ; 
that  is,  fifty  men  have  got  to  have  audience  be¬ 
fore  hi»  turn  comes.  But  he  is  yet  innocent  of 
this  fact,  (but  he  learns  it  by  heart  by  and  by.) 
He  now  bows  respectfully  to  the  waiter,  and 
asks  him  why  he  does  not  announce  him  by 
going  in  and  telling  the  President  he  is  waiting. 
"  The  President  is  engaged,”  answers  the  man, 
rather  shortly.  Before  Mr.  Smith  can  say  more 
he  is  hustled  away  by  seventeen  gentlemen,  each 
anxious  to  know  when  his  own  turn  is  coming. 
They  hear,  and  go  pacing  up  and  down  again. 
What  a  noise  1  Full  one  hundred  boots  trami>- 
ing  up  and  down  in  ceaseless  foot-falls.  Men 
can’t  sit  still  waiting  in  suspense.  They  must 
keep  in  motion.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  he  never 
saw  so  much  walking.  Hardly  two  gentlemen 
walked  in  pairs.  Every  man  seemed  to  pace  up 
and  down  alone,  and  to  be  shy  of  his  neighbor. 
Doubtless  all  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
felt  that  the  presence  of  the  rest  interfered  with 
their  own  success  and  prospects  of  audience. 
Mr.  Smith  thought  they  all  wore  a  scowl  and 
had  a  sheepish  look.  After  waiting  an  hour,  he 
liegins  to  feel  sheepish  himself.  He  feels  it  is 
lieneath  his  dignity  to  be  dancing  attendance 
this  way — he,  a  free  American!  He  has  seen 
full  a  score  admitted  one  by  one.  It  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  one  o’clock.  He  sees  a  man  about  to 
go  in  his  turn,  when  three  Members  of  Congress 
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appear,  and  the  man  is  gently  put  back,  and  the 
members  admitted.  “  Why  is  this!”  he  fiercely 
demands.  “  Members  of  Congress  always  take 
precedence  of  all  who  go  in  by  card,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  attendant.  Mr.  Smith  sighs  at  this 
new  obstacle.  His  fancy  conceives  a  continued 
procession  of  M.  C.’s  calling  on  the  President. 
Mr.  Smith  goes  away  at  one  o’clock,  his  card 
the  thirty-fourth  on  the  list  “  Come  again  to¬ 
morrow,”  says  the  patient  attendant 

The  next  day  he  is  at  his  post  with  four-score 
more.  But  it  is  a  committee  day,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  closeted  with  detailed  committees  from 
the  Senate  or  House  from  ten  to  one.  M/  a  soul 
is  admitted  by  card!  After  three  weeks,  Mr. 
Smith  sees  the  President  to  be  told  “  to  leave  his 
papers  and  they  will  be  examined.”  He  waits 
three  weeks  more  in  the  ante-room  to  get  a 
second  interview  with  the  President,  to  ask  him 
if  he  has  “  examined  his  papers.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  refers  him  to  the  proper  Department,  where 
his  papers  have  been  sent.  It  takes  him  thirty- 
three  days  heel-kicking  in  the  Secretary’s  ante¬ 
room  before  be  can  get  audience  of  this  great 
man.  Five  times  his  bill  at  Gadsby’s  has  been 
made  out  and  laid  upon  his  dressing  table.  At 
length,  in  despair,  he  waylays  the  Secretary  as 
he  is  stepping  into  his  carriage.  “  Oh,  ah,  Mr. 
John  Smith !  True,  sir !  Yes,  your  papers  have 
been  examined,  and  they  are  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But — ” 

“Perfectly  satisfactory,  sir!  I  am  delighted !” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  with  exquisite  happiness. 

“  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  office 
you  seek  is  not  vacant.  It  is  our  determination 
to  retain  the  present  incumbent.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Smith.” 

Mr.  Smith  looks  after  the  Secretary’s  carriage 
as  it  rolls  away.  His  eyes  are  dim  with  tears. 
He  thinks  of  his  debt  at  Gadsby’s,  incurred  on 
hope;  of  the  borrowed  money  on  which  he 
came  to  Washington,  to  be  paid  on  his  return  ; 
of  hie  wife  and  children  ;  and  the  next  morning 
Mr.  Smith’s  body  is  found  in  Goose  River! 

The  Coroner’s  inquest  reported,  “  Death  by 
drowning.”  The  Recording  Angel  records, 
“  Death  by  office-seeking.” 


ADDRESS  TO  ANEOO,  BY  PUNCH. 

PLEixn  of  a  feathered  pair’i  afleetion, 
Kidnapped  in  thr  donny  nemt, 

Soon  for  my  breakust — sad  reflection — 
Mult  thou  in  yon  pot  be  dmt. 

What  are  the  feelings  of  thy  mother  t 
Poor  bereaved,  unhappy  hen  I 
Though  she  may  lay,  perchance,  another. 
Thee  she  ne’er  will  see  again. 

Tet  do  not  mourn.  Although  above  thee 
Never  more  shall  patent  brood, 

Know,  dainty  darling  I  tlut  I  love  thee 
Dearly  ai  thy  mother  could. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OR,  A  HLSTORT  OP  THE  WORKINGS  OP  AMERICAN 
POLITICIANS  POR  THIRTY  YEARS,  AC.* 

LETTER  XXn. 

MR.  Dowmso  TRUa  BOW  HE  STRUT  UP  HIS  SLEXVKS  ASD 
DEPE.NDED  MR.  INGBIM  ON  BIS  FRONT  DOOR-8TRFS,  DUR- 
INO  TUE  aPTEB-CLAP  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  BLOW-UP  OF 
OLVBRAL  JACKSON’S  FIRST  CABINET. 

[Editorial  Note. — It  will  be  remembered,  by  those 
whose  political  reminiscences  extend  back  so  far,  that 
General  Jackson’s  first  Cabinet  blew  up.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body.  This  came  upon  the 
country  something  like  a  thunder-clap.  Very  soon  upon  the 
heels  of  the  thunder-clap  came  an  after  clap,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensation  throughout  the  country  scarcely  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  thunder-clap.  Jhe  thunder-clap  and 
the  after-clap  were  believed  to  be  intimately  connected, 
and  some  even  went  ao  iar  as  to  say  that  the  after-clap 
waa  the  real  cause  of  the  thunder-clap.  M^or  Downing's 
letter  gives  some  of  tlic  e.\citing  scenes  of  the  after  clap, 
and  perhaps  a  few  words  should  be  added  here  explanatory 
of  the  whole  alTair. 

There  waa  an  inside  view  and  an  ontside  view  to  this 
Cabinet  difficulty,  aa  well  aa  most  other  things  in  the  world. 
The  inside  view,  the  Senatorial  view,  such  as  Colonel  Ben¬ 
ton  would  take  iu  his  “  Thirty  Years,”  was  something 
like  this  :  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  rival  competitors  for 
the  snccessorship  to  the  office  of  President.  It  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  I’rcsident  tliat  a  proposition  had 
been  made  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet  to  punish  General 
Jackson  for  his  conduct  and  doings  in  Florida  in  the  Semi¬ 
nole  War.  For  some  time  General  Jackson  believed  that 
this  proposition  in  the  Cabinet  came  from  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  that  he  waa  triumphantly  defended  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Adams — a  statement  having  been  published  in  a 
Western  newspaper  to  this  effect.  Afterward  the  General 
learned,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  from  other 
sources,  that  it  was  Mr.  Calhoun  who  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  punish  him,  and  that  he  was  protected  in  the 
Cabinet  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  Hr.  Adams.  And  he  be¬ 
lieved,  as  did  also  Hr.  Crawford,  that  the  reverse  and  false 
statement  in  tlie  papers  had  been  published  at  tlie  in¬ 
stigation  of  Mr.  Callioun.  This,  of  course,  produced  a  de¬ 
cided  coolness,  or  rather  a  warm  difficulty,  between  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President.  Mr.  Calhoun  thereupon 
published  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
charging  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief.  The  President  and  yice-President  were  at 
sword-points,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  divided 
on  the  points  of  the  quarrel— some  of  them  were  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  the  aucoesaion  and  some  for  Hr.  Calbonn. 
An  explosion  was  inevitable.  The  President  had  become 
attached  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  him. 

ft  was  finally  determined  that  there  must  he  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  Attorney -General,  were  in  favor  of  Hr.  Calhoun ; 
and  Major  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Barr.T,  Post¬ 
master  General,  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  or- 
dir  to  relieve  the  Preiident  firora  the  necessity  of  dismiss¬ 
ing  any  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Hr.  Van  Boren  proponed 
that  the  whole  Cabinet  ahonld  resign,  which  waa  proropt- 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrem,  in  the  Clerk’s 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Now  York, 
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1y  done.  Their  places  were  filled  as  follows  :  Edwanl 
Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  Me* 
Lane,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall,  of 
Kentucky,  Postmaster-General ;  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  ilary 
land,  Atton.ey-General.  Hr.  Downing,  who  footed  it” 
from  Portland  to  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of 
filling  one  of  these  offices,  was  a  little  too  late,  it  seems, 
as  other  people  are  sometimes  who  go  to  Washington  on  a 
similar  errand.  So  much  for  the  inside  view. 

The  outside  view  of  this  matter,  such  as  Mr.  Downing 
would  take  in  his  ^‘Thirty  Years,”  and  such  as  a  good 
many  outside  folks  took  at  the  time,  showed  a  lady  in 
the  ease.”  Mr.  Eaton  had  married  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
widow  of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Eaton  and  his 
wife  were  pets  and  proteges  of  President  Jackson.  But, 
in  consequence  of  certain  gossip  or  slanders  about  thia 
lidy,  the  wives  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  re* 
fused  to  visit  or  associate  with  her.  Then,  of  course,  “the 
lat  was  all  in  the  fire.”  No  Cabinet  could  stand  an  or¬ 
deal  like  that  without  an  explosion.  General  Jackson  was 
furious  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  Major  Eaton  a  little  more  so. 
He  challenged  Mr.  Ingham  to  a  duel,  but  Ingham  would 
not  fight.  Then  followed  the  scenes  of  attempted  redress 
with  caues  and  bowie-knives,  and  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Ingham’s  house  at  night,  which  was  so  bravely  defended 
by  Mr.  Downing,  and  so  graphically  described  in  his  letter, 
and,  wo  may  add,  so  well  delineated  by  our  artist.] 

WA.sHL\(iTON  Cmr,  June  21,  1831. 

7b  Vnete  Joshua  Downing^  up  in  DoumingviUfj  or  die  to 
Cousin  Aalbffj  it  un7  murh  vMUer  vhich^  being  that 
$onu  of  it  is  about  the  ladies : 

Dkak  Uxclk  Joshua — It’s  pretty  trying  times 
here.  They  carry  on  so  like  the  old  smoker,  I 
don’t  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it.  If  I 
hadn’t  said  I  wouldn’t  leave  Washington  till  I 
got  on  office,  I  don’t  know  but  I  should  come 
bock  to  Downingville  and  go  to  planting  pota¬ 
toes.  Them  arc  Huntonites  and  Jacksonites 
down  there  in  Maine  last  Winter  were  pretty 
clever  sort  of  folks  to  what  these  chaps  are  here. 
Cause  down  there  if  they  got  ever  so  mad,  they 
didn’t  do  nothing  but  talk  and  jaw  one  another  ; 
but  here,  if  anybody  doesn’t  do  to  suit  ’em,  fact 
they’ll  up  and  shoot  him  in  a  minute.  I  didn’t 
think  getting  an  office  was  such  dangerous  kind 
of  business,  or  I  don’t  know  as  I  should  have 
tried  it.  Ilowsomever,  it’s  neck  or  nothing  with 
me  now,  and  I  must  do  something  to  try  to  get 
some  money  here,  for  I  about  as  lieves  die  as  to 
undertake  to  foot  it  away  back  again  clear  to 
the  State  of  Maine.  And  as  the  folks  have  to 
go  armed  here,  I  want  you  to  put  my  old  fowl¬ 
ing  piece  into  the  stage  and  send  it  on  here  as 
quick  as  possible.  I  hope  you’ll  be  as  quick  as 
you  can  about  it,  for  if  I  get  an  office  I  shan’t 
dare  to  take  it  till  I  get  my  gun.  They  come 
pretty  near  having  a  shooting  scrape  here  yes¬ 
terday.  The  Telegraph  paper  said  something 
about  Mr.  Eaton’s  wifa  It  was  nothing  that  I 
should  think  they  need  to  make  such  a  fuss 


about ;  it  only  said  that  some  of  the  ladies  here 
refused  to  visit  her.  But  some  how  or  other  it 
made  Mr.  Eaton  as  mad  as  a  March  hair.  He 
declared  he’d  fight  somebody,  be  didn’t  care 
who. 

The  first  man  he  happened  to  come  at  was  Mr. 
Ingham.  So  he  dared  Mr.  Ingham  out  to  fight. 
Not  to  box,  as  they  do  sometimes  up  in  Down¬ 
ingville,  but  to  stand  and  shoot  at  each  other. 
But  Mr.  Ingham  wouldn’t  touch  to,  and  told  him 
,  he  was  crazy.  That  made  Mr.  Eaton  ten  times 
more  mad  than  be  was  before  ;  and  he  declared 
he’d  flog  him  any  how,  whether  he  was  willing 
or  not.  So  he  got  a  gang  of  gentlemen  yester¬ 
day  to  go  with  him  to  the  Treasury  Office,  where 
Mr.  Ingham  does  his  writing,  and  waited  there 
and  in  a  grog  shop  close  by  as  much  as  two 
hours  for  a  chance  to  catch  him  and  give  it  to 
him.  Mr.  Ingham  was  out  a  visiting  in  the  city, 
and  when  he  got  home  his  folks  told  him  what 
was  going  on,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  to  the 
office  for  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  Poh, 
says  he,  do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  them  arc 
blustering  chaps?  There’s  more  smoke  than  fire 
there,  I  can  tell  ye  ;  give  mo  my  pistols,  it  is 
time  for  mo  to  go  to  the  office.  Some  of  the 
ladies  cried,  and  some  almost  fainted  away.  But 
he  pacified  ’em  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  set 
out  for  the  office,  and  three  or  four  men  went 
with  him,  and  I  guess  they  carried  something 
under  their  arms  that  would  make  daylight 
shine  through  a  feller  pretty  quick.  And  I  guess 
the  gang  of  gentlemen  waiting  for  him  begun 
to  smell  a  rat,  for  they  cleared  out  pretty  soon 
and  never  touched  him.  But  their  courage  came 
agiun  in  the  evening,  and  this  same  gang  of 
gentlemen  turned  out  and  marched  up  to  Mr. 
Ingham’s  house,  and  threatened  to  burst  the 
doors  open  and  drag  him  out  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  skin  him  alive.  I  thought  this  was 
carrying  the  joke  rather  too  far,  so  I  tho’t  I’d 
put  in  my  oar ;  for  when  I  see  any  body  run 
upon  too  hard  I  can’t  help  taking  their  part 

So  I  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Ingham’s  front  door 
steps,  and  threw  my  bat  down,  and  rolled  up 
my  sleeves,  and  spit  on  my  hands  ;  and  by  that 
time  the  chaps  began  to  stare  at  me  a  little. 
And  now  says  I,  “  Major  Eaton,  this  is  quite  too 
imd.  A  man’s  house  is  his  castle.  Here’s  Mr. 
Ingham  in  his  house  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb ;  he 
isn’t  a  meddling  with  nobody,  and  ytn  needn’t 
think  to  drag  him  out  here  to-night,  I  can  tell 
ye.  If  you  really  want  to  take  a  Ut  of  a  box, 
just  throw  away  your  powder  and  ball  and  here’s 
the  boy  for  you.  I’ll  take  a  fist  or  two  with  you 
and  glad  of  the  chance.” 

“  You  impudent  scoundrel,”  says  he,  “  who  arc 
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you?  what  busducss  is  it  to  you  what  1  donef 
Clear  out,  or  1*11  send  you  where  you  ought  to 
becu  long  ago.” 

“  Well,  then,  you'll  send  me  into  some  good 
office,”  says  I,  for  there's  where  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  two  years  ago.*’ 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  clear  out ;”  and  up  he  come 
blustering  along  toward  the  step.s.  But  1  jest  put 
my  foot  down,  and  doubled  up  my  fist,  and  now, 
says  I,  “  Major  Eaton,  it  w’ont  be  healthy  for  you 
to  come  on  to  these  steps  to-night.” 

Says  he,  “  I’m  going  through  that  door  whether 
or  no.”  Says  I,  “  you  don’t  go  through  this  door 
to-night,  withont  you  pass  over  the  dead  body 
of  Jack  Domting,  of  the  State  of  Maine.”  My 
stars,  when  they  heard  that,  they  dropt  their 
heads  as  quick  a.s  though  they  had  been  cut  off, 
for  they  didn’t  know  who  I  was  before.  Major 
*Eaton  and  the  whole  gang  of  gentlemen  with 
him  turned  right  about  and  miuxihed  awray  as 
whist  as  mice.  They  were  afraid  I  should  have 
’em  all  before  the  President  to-day,  and  have 
’em  turned  out  of  office ;  for  it’s  got  whispered 
round  the  city  that  the  Preeident  seta  a  great 
deal  by  me,  and  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
fluence  with  him. 

This  miming 'Mr.  Ingham  started  for  Phi la- 
delphy.  Before  he  left,  he  thanked  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  for  defending  his  house  so  well 
last  night,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
telling  him  all  about  the  scrape.  I  went  a  piece 
with  him  to  see  him  safe  out  of  the  city  on  the 
great  road  toward  Baltimore. 

About  my  prospects  for  an  office,  I  can’t  tell 


you  yet  how  I  shall  come  out.  I’ve  been  in  to 
see  the  President  a  number  of  times,  and  he 
talks  very  favorable.  I  have  some  chance  to 
get  in  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  if  old  Judge 
White  don’t  take  it ;  and  if  I  don't  get  that  the 
President  says  he’ll  do  the  best  he  can  for  me. 

I  never  had  to  be  so  strict  a  Republican  Ijcforo 
in  my  life  as  I’ve  had  to  be  since  I’ve  been  hero 
in  order  to  get  the  right  side  of  the  President^ 
I’ll  tell  you  something  about  it  in  my  next,  aiul 
about  my  visits  to  the  President,  and  a  good 
many  other  famous  things  here. 

P.  S. — Be  sure  and  send  the  old  gun  as  quick 
as  possible. 

Your  loviujc  neffu,  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXm. 

MR  DOWmO  BXCnV18  A  CAPTAIN ’SCOMMIRSIO.V  IN  TmC  r^mCD 
8TATB8  ARMY,  WITH  ORDSR8  TO  GO  AND  PBOTMCT  TUB  IS 

H.kBrrAinR  op  madawaska. 

Washington  Cnr,  the  20th  day  of  October,  1831. 

7b  Uncle  Jo$hua  Dotvningy  up  in  DoumingvilUy  State  vf 

Maine^  tAu  care  and  tpeed  : 

Deak  UXCI.E  Joshua — I’ve  got  it  at  las't  ns 
true  as  you're  alive,  and  now  I  don’t  keer  a  snap 
for  the  fattest  of  ’em.  I’ll  teach  them  are  young 
ciiaps  down  to  Portland  that  used  to  poke  fun 
at  me  so  because  I  didn't  get  in  to  be  Governor, 
that  they  must  carry  a  better  tongue  in  their 
heads,  or  they’ll  find  out  who  they  are  talking 
to.  I  guess  they’ll  find  out  by  and  by  it  wont 
be  healthy  for  ’em  to  poke  fun  at  an  officer  of  my 
rank.  And  as  for  Jemime  Parsons,  that  married 
the  schoolmaster  Winter  before  last,  when  she 
had  promised  as  fair  as  could  be  that  she  would 
have  me,  she  may  go  to  grass  for  what  I  keer ; 
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I  wouldn’t  have  her  now  no  more  than  I’d  have  au  I  could — eometimes  getting  a  little  job  of  gar- 
a  Virginny  nigger.  And  I  guess  when  she  comes  den-work,  and  sometimes  getting  a  little  wood  to 
to  see  me  with  my  regimentals  on  she’ll  feel  saw,  and  so  on,  nearly  enough  to  pay  my  expenses, 
sorry  enough,  and  wish  her  cake  was  dough  I  used  to  call  and  see  the  President  once  in  a 
again.  Now  she’s  tied  down  to  that  clodpole  of  while,  and  he  always  told  me  I  must  be  patient 
a  schoolmaster,  that  wasn’t  fit  for  a  schoolmas-  and  keep  up  a  good  heart,  the  world  wasn’t 
ter  neither,  for  he  has  had  to  go  to  hoeing  pota-  made  in  one  day,  and  something  wouid  turn  up 
toes  for  a  living,  and  much  as  ever  he  can  get  for  me  by  and  by.  But  fact,  after  digging  and 
potatoes  enough  to  keep ’em  from  starving,  when  sawing,  and  watting  four  months,  my  patience 
if  she  had  only  done  as  she  hod  promised,  she  got  most  wore  out,  and  I  was  jest  upon  the  point 
might  now  be  the  wife  of  Captain  Jack  Down-  of  giving  up  the  chase,  and  starting  otf  for 
ing,  of  the  United  States  Army.  But  let  her  Downingville  with  the  intention  of  retiring  to 
go ;  as  I  said  afore,  I  don’t  care  a  snap  for  her  private  life,  when,  last  night,  about  seven  o’clock, 
or  all  old  White’s  cattle.  I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis,  as  I  sot  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  fur  my 
uncle,  I  feel  about  right  now.  It  seems  to  me  I  supper,  a  boy  knocked  at  the  door  and  wanted 
could  foot  it  home  in  two  days,  for  my  feet  to  see  Mr.  Downing.  So  they  brought  him  into 
never  felt  half  so  light  before.  There’s  nothing  the  room  where  I  was,  and  says  he,  “  Mr.  Down¬ 
like  trying,  in  this  world,  uncle ;  anybody  that  ing,  the  President  wants  to  see  you  for  some- 
tries  can  be  something  or  other,  if  he  don’t  get  thing  very  particular,  right  away  this  evening.” 
discouragi‘d  too  soon.  When  I  came  on  here.  My  heart  almost  jump’d  right  up  in  my  mouth, 
you  know,  I  expected  to  get  one  of  the  great  My  spoon  dropt  out  of  my  hand,  and  to  eat  an- 
Secretaries’  offices ;  but  the  good  old  President  other  mouthful  I  couldn’t  if  I  was  to  starve.  I 
told  me  they  bad  got  him  into  such  a  hobble  flew  round,  and  washed  my  face  and  hands,  and 
about  them  are  offices  that  he  couldn’t  give  me  combed  my  head,  and  brushed  up  as  well  as  I 
one  of  ’em  if  he  was  to  die.  But  he  treated  me  could,  and  should  have  looked  tolerable  spruce 
like  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall  always  vote  for  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  an  unlucky  hole  in  the  knee 
him  as  long  os  I  live,  and  I  told  him  so.  And  of  my  trouscs.  What  to  do  I  did  not  know, 
when  he  found  out  that  I  was  a  true  genuine  It  made  me  feel  bad  enough  I  can  tell  you.  The 
Republican,  says  he,  “  Mr.  Downing,  you  must  be  woman  where  I  boarded  said  she  would  mend 
patient,  and  I’ll  bear  you  in  mind,  and  do  some-  them  for  me  if  I  would  take  them  off,  but  it 
thing  for  you  the  very  first  chance.  And  you  would  take  her  till  about  nine  o’clock,  and  the 


may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Downing,” 
he  added  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  I  never  desert  my  friends,  let 
that  lying  Stephen  Simpson,  of  Phila- 
delpliy,  say  what  he  willjalxtut  it — 
a  good-for-nothing,  ungrateful  dog.’’ 
And  he  fetched  a  stomp  with  his  foot, 
and  his  eyes  kind  of  flashed  so  fiery 
that  I  couldn’t  help  starting  bock,  for 
I  didn’t  know  but  he  was  going  to  knock 
me  over.  But  he  look’d  pleasant  again 
in  a  minute,  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  now,  says  he,  “  Mr.  Downing,  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  I’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  for  you  08  soon  as  I  possibly  can.” 
I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  be  as  spry 
as  he  could  about  it,  for  I  had  but  jest 
ninepence  left,  and  I  didn’t  know  how 
I  should  g^t  along  very  well,  in  a 
strange  place,  toa  But  he  told  me 
never  to  mind  that  at  all ;  I  might 
come  and  cat  my  meals  at  his  house 
whenever  I’d  a  mind  to,  or  he  would 
be  bondsman  for  my  board  where  I  put 
up.  So  I’ve  worked  along  from  that 


time  to  this,  nearly  four  months,  as  well 
Voi.  IV— 28. 
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writes  me  that  there  are  four  of  your  fellow- 
citiEeus  of  Maine  in  a  British  jail  at  Frederic¬ 
ton,  ♦ho  have  been  taken  from  their  farms  by 
British  constables  and  sheriffs  and  other  officers 
and  carried  off  by  force  to  prison.” 

By  this  time  my  very  hair  begun  to  curl,  I 
felt  so  mad,  and  I  couldn’t  help  jumping  up  and 
smiting  my  fists  together,  and  saying  pretty 
hard  things  about  the  British. 

“  Well,”  says  the  President,  “  I  like  your 
spunk,  Mr.  Downing;  you’re  jest  the  man  I 
want  in  this  business.  I’m  going  to  give  you  a 
Captain’s  commission  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  you  must  go  down  there  and  set  that  busi¬ 
ness  right  at  Madawaska.  You  must  go  to  Maine 
and  raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  as  quick  as 
possible ;  tell  ’em  I’ll  see  ’em  paid ;  and  you 
must  march  down  to  Fredericton  and  demand 
the  prisoners,  and  if  they  are  not  given  up  you 
must  force  the  jail,  and  if  the  British  make  any 
resistance  you  must  fire  upon  them  and  bring 
the  prisoners  off  at  some  rate  or  other.  Then 
write  me  and  let  me  know  how  affhirs  stand,  and 
I’ll  give  you  further  orders.  At  any  rate  you 
must  see  that  the  rights  of  Maine  are  well  pro¬ 
tected,  for  that  State  has  come  round  so  in  my 
favor  since  last  year  I'm  determined  to  do  every¬ 
thing  I  can  for  them ;  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Downing, 
I  never  desert  my  friends.” 

So,  after  he  gave  me  the  rest  of  my  orders 
and  my  commission,  and  a  pocket  full  of  money, 
and  told  me  to  be  brave  and  if  I  wanted  any¬ 
thing  to  let  him  know,  he  bid  me  good  night, 
and  I  went  home.  But  I  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink 
all  night.  I  was  up  before  day-light  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I've  got  two  women  to  work  for  me  to¬ 
day  fixing  up  my  clothes,  and  I  shall  Iks  ready 
to  start  to-morrow  morning.  I  want  you  to 
keep  this  matter  pretty  still  till  I  get  there,  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  may  let  cousin  Ephraim  know  it 
and  get  him  to  vohinbicr  some  of  tlio  Downing- 
villc  boys  for  my  company.  I  want  to  get  them 
pretty  much  all  there  if  I  can,  for  I  know  what 
sort  of  stuff  tlie  Downingville  boys  are  made  of, 
and  shall  know  what  I’ve  got  to  depend  upon. 

In  haste,  your  loving  nefTu, 

CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 


President  was  waiting  for  mo,  and  there  ’twas. 
Such  a  hobble  I  never  was  in  before.  But  this 
woman  is  a  kind,  good  creature  as  ever  was ; 
she  boards  me  for  four  and  sixpence  a  week, 
considering  that  I  split  wood  for  her,  and  bring 
water,  and  do  all  sich  kind  of  chores.  And  she 
always  had  some  contrivance  to  get  out  of  every 
difficulty  ;  and  so  she  handed  me  a  neat  little 
pocket  handkerchief  and  told  me  to  tie  that 
round  my  knee.  Being  thus  rigged  out  at  last, 
I  started  oflf  as  fast  as  I  could  go  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s. 

When  I  went  into  his  room  the  old  gentleman 
was  setting  by  a  table  with  his  spectacles  on, 
and  two  great  lamps  burning  before  him,  and  a 
bundle  of  letters  and  papers  in  his  hand.  He 
started  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  says 
he,  “  good  evening,  Mr.  Downing,  I’m  very  glad 
to  see  you ;  you  are  the  very  man  I  want  now, 
above  all  others  in  the  world.  But  how  is  this,” 
says  he,  looking  at  my  knee  ;  “  not  lame,  I  hope  ? 
That  would  Ikj  a  most  unfortunate  thing  in  this 
critical  moment.  It  would  knock  my  plan  in 
the  head  at  once.”  I  felt  kind  of  idtie,  and  I 
guess  I  blushed  a  little  ;  but  I  turned  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  I  told  him  I  wasn’t  lame  at  all, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  slight  senveh,  and  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning  I  should  bo  as  well  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life.  “  Well  then,”  says  he,  “  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  set  down  hero  and  see  what  I  have  got  to 
tell  you.”  The  old  gentleman  set  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his 
forehead  and  held  up  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
says  he,  “  Mr.  Downing,  here  is  letter  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith,  of  Maine,  and  now,  Sir,  I’ve  got 
something  for  you  to  do.  You  see  now  that  I 
was  sincere  when  I  told  you  if  you  would  be 
patient  and  stick  to  the  Republican  text,  I  would 
look  out  for  you  one  of  these  days.  I’m  always 
true  to  my  friends ;  that  lying  Stephen  Simpson 
might  have  had  an  office  before  now  if  he  had 
behaved  himself.” 

“Well,  dear  Sir,”  said  I,  for  I  felt  in  such  a 
pucker  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  get  that  I 
couldnH  stand  it  any  longer,  so  says  I,  “  what  sort 
of  business  is  it  you’ve  got  for  me  to  do  ?”  Says 
he,  “  Mr.  Downing,  I  take  it  you  are  a  man  of 
courage ;  I  have  always  thought  so  ever  since 
you  faced  Mr.  Eaton  so  boldly  on  Mr.  Ingham’s 
door  steps.  Tho’  I  was  sorry  your  courage  was 
not  displayed  in  a 'better  cause,  for  that  Ingham 
is  a  rascal  after  all.”  I  told  him  as  for  courage 
I  believed  I  had  some  of  the  stuff  about  me 
when  there  was  any  occasion  for  it,  and  that  I 
never  would  stand  by  and  see  anybody  abused. 
“  Well,”  says  he,  “  we  must  come  to  the  point,  for 
the  business  requires  haste.  Governor  Smith 


LETTER  xxrv. 

C.SCL*  JOSnCA  DESCRIBn  TO  PRESIDEifr  WCKSO.V  HOW  THET 
DRAFTED  THE  MIUFIA  OOMPAST  IH  DOWSLVOVIUI  TO  OO 
•  WITH  CAPI.  JACK  DOW.XIXO  TO  THE  MADAWASKA  WAR. 

Dowinxomu!,  Nov.  6,  1831. 
General  Jack.son — Dear  Sir:  I  hope  you’ll 
excuse  me,  my  makin’  bold  to  write  to  you, 
bein’  you  are  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  only  a  humble  farmer  in  tho  liack-woods  down 
here  in  Maine ;  but  I’m  a  Republican  to  the 
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biick-bouc,  so  I  kind  of  think  you’ll  take  it  in 
good  port.  My  neffu,  Captain  Jack  Downing,  has 
been  here  and  got  his  company  and  started  off 
for  Modawaska.  He  said  he  ought  to  write  to 
you  before  he  started,  but  he  was  so  arncst  to 
get  down  there  and  give  them  New  Brumzickers 
a  thrashin’  he  didn’t  know  how  to  stop.  So  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  I'd  write  and  tell  you 
all  about  it  arter  he  was  gone.  We  had  the 
company  all  drafted  and  cut  and  dried  for  him 
when  he  got  here,  for  the  Governor  of  the  State 
had  given  orders  to  draft  the  militia  all  over 
the  State  to  be  ready  for  the  war  down  in  the 
disputed  territory. 

My  son  Joel  has  gone  down  to  the  bound.ary 
war  along  with  the  rest  of  ’em,  and  we  feel  bad 
enough  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  He’s  too  young 
to  go,  I  know  ;  he’s  a  mere  striplin’  of  a  boy 
yet ;  he  wont  be  seventeen  years  old  till  the 
fifth  day  of  next  May,  if  he  should  live  to  see  it. 
But  the  poor  boy  may  not  live  to  see  that  day 
now ;  for  he’s  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
gone  to  flght  for  his  country  like  a  man  and  a 
hero,  live  or  die.  It  was  a  tryin’  time  to  us. 
Gineral ;  it  was  a  tryin’  time — but  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  the  story,  and  then  you’ll  know. 

After  we  heard  the  British  had  taken  our 
land  agent,  and  carried  him  off  to  New  Brum- 
zick,  we  begun  to  look  out  for  a  squall.  It  was 
about  dark  when  the  post  brought  the  papers 
that  had  the  account  of  it ;  so,  arter  supper,  we 
all  went  into  father’s  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
For  father  knows  more  alwut  sich  matters  than 
anybody  else  in  Downingville — he  was  out  three 
years  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington  before  he  ’listed,  and  had  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  right  hand  shot  off  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  jest  as  he  was  pulling  trigger,  and 
aiming  at  a  British  officer  that  was  hurrying  up 
the  hill,  and  driving  his  soldiers  up  like  a 
fury.  But  father  always  says  he  didn’t  lose 
his  diot  by  it ;  for  when  ho  found  that  finger 
was  gone,  and  wouldn’t  pull,  he  tried  the  next 
finger,  and  the  old  gun  went  without  losing  his 
aim,  and  the  British  oflicer  fell ;  and  ho  always 
lielicved  it  was  his  shot  brought  him  down. 
Though  father  is  eighty-five  years  old  now,  and 
is  so  lame  he  can’t  walk  about  much,  yet  bis 
mind  holds  out  remarkably,  and  he  can  talk 
about  these  things  as  smart  as  ever  he  could. 
His  bouse  stands  right  aside  of  mine,  only  fur 
enough  apart  for  a  long  shed  between  ’em,  and 
he  used  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  me,  or 
rather  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  till  I 
had  so  many  children,  and  ray  family  got  so 
large  ’twas  rather  worrisome  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  we  was  rather  scant  of  room,  so  I 


built  another  house  and  moved  into  it,  and  got 
cousin  Debby  to  live  with  the  old  folks  and  take 
care  of  them. 

So,  as  I  said  afore,  arter  supper  we  took  the 
papers  and  went  into  father’s,  and  I  sot  down 
and  read  it  all  over  to  him — how  a  parcel  of  the 
british  Come  over  into  our  disputed  territory 
and  went  to  cutting  down  our  timlicr  like 
smoke,  so  as  to  steal  it,  and  carry  it  off'  in  the 
Spring  when  the  rivers  open,  away  down  to 
New  Brumzick  ;  and  how  our  Governor,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  about  it,  sent  Mr.  Mclntire,  the  land 
agent,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  stealin’  business,  and  ketch  the  fel¬ 
lers  if  he  could,  and  bring  ’em  off ;  and  how 
Mr.  Mclntire  took  his  men  and  marched  off  down 
there  into  the  woods,  ever  so  fur,  into  our  dis¬ 
puted  territory,  and  got  all  ready  and  was  jest 
a  going  to  ketch  the  fellers  and  bring  ’em  off  up 
to  Augusta,  when  the  thieving  chaps  turned 
about  and  kOdud  him,  and  put  him  on  a  sled 
and  hauled  him  off  down  to  Fredericton,  in  New 
Brumzick,  and  put  him  in  jail. 

When  I  got  along  so  fur,  father  couldn’t  hold 
still  no  longer  ;  he  struck  bis  staff  down  on  the 
floor,  jest  as  if  it  had  been  a  training-gun,  and 
says  he : 

“Joshua,  there’ll  be  trouble;  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon’t,  there’ll  be  trouble.  If  our  people 
will  stand  that,  they  ain’t  made  of  sich  kind  of 
stuff  as  the  old  Revolution  folks  was  made  of, 
nor  nothing  like  it  In  them  days,  if  the  British 
had  a  took  one  of  our  men  and  hauled  him  off 
to  Fredericton,  and  put  him  in  jail,  every  man 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  every  boy  tu,  that  was 
big  enough  to  carry  a  gun,  would  a  shouldered 
it,  and  marched  to  New  Brumzick,  and  Freder¬ 
icton  jail  would  a  been  stripped  down  in  no 
time,  and  Mr.  Mclntire  brought  home  agin.” 

Says  I,  “  father,  you  mistake ;  your  Revo¬ 
lution  folks  could’nt  a  brought  Mr.  Mclntire 
home  again,  for  he  was  not  there  in  them  days  ; 
it’s  Mr.  Mclntire  that’s  in  jail  now.” 

“  Yes  they  would,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  out  of  his  chair,  and  striking  his  staff 
down  on  the  floor  harder  than  he  did  afore ; 
“  they’d  a  gone  after  Mr.  Mclntire,  or  any  other 
man  living,  that  had  American  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  they’d  a  brought  him  back,  if  they’d 
had  to  fit  their  way  through  forty  New  Brum- 
zicks  for  him.  Aint  the  people  waking  up  about 
it  no  where  1  aint  they  going  down  to  give  them 
New  Brumzicks  a  thrashing?” 

I  looked  at  my  son  Joel,  and  I  see  his  face 
was  all  of  a  blaze ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
jest  a  going  to  burst  out 

Says  I,  “  Joel,  my  boy,  what’s  the  matter  ?” 
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His  face  g^w  redder,  and  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  struck  his  fists  together,  hard 
enough  to  crack  a  walnut  | 

“  By  king,”  says  he,  “  father,  I  wish  I  was  old  i 
enough  to  train ;  I  want  to  go  down  there,  and 
help  give  them  are  British  what  they  deserve.” 

“  By  the  memory  of  George  Washington !” 
said  my  father,  “  I  wish  I  was  young  enough  to 
train ;  I  should  like  to  shoulder  my  guu  agin, 
and  go  and  teach  them  New  Brumzickers  better 
manners.  But  what  are  they  doing  at  Augusta? 
Aint  there  no  stir  about  it  yet  ?” 

Says  I,  “  we’ll  read  on  and  see.”  So  I  looked 
over  the  papers  a  little  more,  and  found  the 
Governor  had  ordered  ten  thousand  of  the  mili-  ^ 
tia  to  be  drafted  to  go  down  and  keep  the  British 
out  of  our  disputed  territory,  and  prevent  their 
stealing  our  pine  timber. 

“  That  looks  something  like  it,”  said  my 
father ;  “  that’s  a  little  like  the  spunk  of  old 
seventy-ebc.  The  British  ’ll  have  to  let  our  dis¬ 
puted  territory  alone  now,  or  else  they’ll  have  to 
come  to  the  scratch  for  it  I  wish  I  was  twenty 
years  younger,  I’d  go  down  as  a  volunteer.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  only  two  years  ilder,”  said  my 
son  Joel,  “  then  I  should  stan’  a  chance  to  be 
drafted ;  and  if  I  wasn’t  drafted,  I’d  go,  whether 
or  no.” 

At  that  my  wife  and  mother  both  fetched  a 
heavy  sigh.  Mother  said  she  thought  father  had 
been  through  wars  enough  in  his  day  to  rest  in 
his  old  age,  and  let  sich  things  alone.  My  wife, 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  for  they  was  full  of  tears, 
and  begged  Joel  not  to  talk  so,  for  he  was  too 
young  ever  to  think  of  sich  things.  And  then 
she  turned  to  father,  and  asked  him  if  he  really 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  any  war. 

“Yes,”  said  father,  “jest  as  true  as  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  there’ll  be  a  war,  and  that 
pretty  soon  tu,  unless  the  New  Brumzickers 
back  out,  and  give  up  Mr.  Mclntire,  and  let  the 
timber  on  our  disputed  territory  alone.  The 
orders  will  be  up  here,  to  draft  the  militia  within 
two  days,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they 
should  be  called  out  before  to-morrow  morning.” 

At  that  my  wife  and  the  gals  had  a  pretty 
considerable  of  a  crying  spell. 

After  we’d  talked  the  matter  all  over,  we  went 
home,  and  went  to  bed  ;  but  we  didn’t  any  of 
us  rest  very  well.  My  wife  she  sighed  herself 
to  sleep  arter  awhile ;  and  I  heard  my  son  Joel, 
arter  he  got  to  sleep,  muttering  about  guns  and 
the  British,  and  declaring  he  would  go.  I  had 
jest  got  into  a  drowse  about  midnight,  when  I 
heard  a  heavy  knock  at  the  door.  I  sprung  out  j 
of  bed,  and  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  { 
and  asked  who  was  there.  I 


“  Sargent  Johnson,”  was  the  reply.  “  We’ve 
got  to  stan’  a  draft  to-night.  The  Governor’s 
orders  got  here  about  an  hour  ago.  We’re  send¬ 
ing  round,  to  warn  our  company,  to  meet  up 
here,  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  tavern,  at  two  o’clock  this 
morning ;  it’s  near  about  one  now,  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  wants  Squire  Downing  to  come  over  and 
help  see  about  making  the  draft.  He  wants  to 
get  through  with  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  so  them 
that’s  drafted  may  be  getting  ready,  for  they’ve 
got  to  set  out  to  Bangor  at  eight  o’clock  this 
morning.” 

I  told  him  I  would  come  right  over ;  and  so  I 
lit  a  candle  and  dressed  myself  as  quick  as  1 
could,  and  come  out  into  the  kitchen  to  put  on 
my  boots,  and  who  should  I  find  there  but  my 
son  Joel  all  dressed,  and  his  cap  on,  ready  for 
a  start.  He  had  heard  what  had  been  said,  and 
it  put  the  fidgets  right  into  him. 

Says  he,  “  father,  1  want  to  go  over  and  sec 
’em  draft.”  I  told  him  he  better  be  abed  and 
asleep  by  half.  But  he  said  he  couldn’t  sleep ; 
and  1  found  the  boy  was  so  amest  to  go,  that  I 
finally  told  him  he  might. 

We  hadn’t  more  than  got  dressed,  before  we 
heard  the  drumbeat  over  to  Mr.  W'ilson’s  tavern  ; 
so  we  started  oft’  and  went  over.  When  we  got 
there,  they  had  a  fire  in  the  large  hall,  and  the 
company  was  most  all  there.  The  Captain  had 
got  a  bowl  and  some  black  beans  and  white 
beans  all  ready,  and  he  wanted  me  to  draw  for 
them,  so  they  might  all  feel  satisfied  there  was 
no  partiality.  There  was  one  sargent  to  be 
drafted,  and  we  drew  him  first ;  and  it  fell  to 
Sargent  Johnson.  He  stood  it  like  a  man  ;  I 
didn’t  see  as  he  trembled  or  turned  pale  a  bit. 
He  looked  a  little  redder  if  anything,  and  kind 
of  bit  his  lip  as  he  took  his  gun  and  marched 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  he  turned  round 
and  looked  at  the  company,  and  says  he, 

“  I'm  ready  to  go  and  fight  for  our  country 
to  the  lost  drop  of  my  blood,  but  what  we'll 
make  the  Britirii  back  out  our  disputed  terri¬ 
tory,  and  stop  their  thieving.” 

The  company  gave  three  cheers  for  Sargent 
Johnson,  and  then  we  went  to  drafting  the  pri¬ 
vates.  There  was  eighty  in  the  company,  and 
taenty  was  to  be  drafted.  So  they  took  sixty 
white  beans  and  twenty  block  ones,  and  put  ’em 
into  the  bowl,  and  held  it  up.  so  nobody  couldn’t 
look  into  it,  and  I  was  to  draw  ’em  out  as  the 
orderly  sargent  called  out  the  names.  So  when 
we  got  ready  to  begin,  the  sargent  sang  out, 

“  William  Jones.” 

I  put  my  hand  into  the  bowl  and  drawed,  and 
sung  out, 

“  White  bean.” 
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“  Peter  Livermore,”  cried  the  mrgent 
Peter  Livermore  started,  as  if  he’d  had  a 
shock  from  an  electrical  machine ;  his  legs  shook 
a  little,  and  he  looked  in  the  face  as  if  he  felt 
rather  bad.  I  put  my  hand  in  and  drawed,  and 
sung  out, 

"  IVhite  bean.” 

Peter  looked  better  in  a  minute.  He’s  a  great, 
tall,  six-foot  chap,  and  looks  as  if  he  could 
almost  whip  a  regiment  of  common  fellers  him¬ 
self  ;  and  although  he’s  something  of  a  brag, 
it’s  generally  thought,  when  you  come  right  up 
to  the  pinch  of  the  game,  he’s  a  little  cowardly. 
Peter  stretched  his  head  back,  and  straddled  his 
legs  a  little  wider,  and  looked  round  on  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  says  he, 

“  I  Bwow,  I  thought  I  should  a  been  drafted, 
and  I  almost  wish  1  had.  It  would  a  been  fun 
alive  to  a  gone  down  there,  and  had  a  brush  long 
with  them  are  New  Brumzickers.  My  old  fowl¬ 
ing-piece  would  a  made  daylight  shine  through 
Gfty  of  ’em  in  half  an  hour’s  fighting.  I  swow 
I’m  disappinted — I  was  in  hopes  I  should  been 
drafted.’’ 

The  company  knew  Peter  too  well  to  mind 
much  what  he  said ;  they  only  laughed  a  little, 
and  the  Sargent  went  on,  and  called  out, 

“  John  Smith,  the  third.” 

I  drawed  to  it,  and  says  I, 

“  White  bean.” 

The  Sargent  called  out  again, 

“  John  Downing,  the  second.” 

That  was  the  oldest  son  of  Uncle  John  Down¬ 
ing,  the  blacksmith,  a  smart  boy,  and  twenty- 
three  3rears  old.  Somehow,  as  soon  as  I  heard  his 
name,  I  kind  of  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
drafted  ;  and  I  put  in  my  hand  and  drawed,  and 
sure  enough  I  sung  out, 

“  Black  bean.” 

John  shouldered  his  gun  in  a  minute,  and 
marched  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
took  his  stand  beside  Sargent  Johnson.  He 
looked  so  resolute,  and  marched  so  quick,  that 
the  company  at  once  gave  three  cheers  for  John. 
“  David  Sanborn,”  cried  the  Sargent 
“  White  bean,”  said  L  j 

“  Ichabod  Downing,”  said  the  Sargent  I 
I  drawed,  and  answered  the  same  as  before, 

“  White  bean.” 

“  Jeremiah  Ck>Ie,”  called  out  the  Sargent 
"  Black  bean,”  said  I ;  "  black  bean  for  Jerry.” 
After  waiting  a  minute,  the  Captain  called 
out,  “  Where’s  Jerry  Cole  T  Isn’t  Jerry  here  T” 
“  Yes,  setting  down  behind  here  on  a  bench,” 
answered  half  a  dozen  at  once. 

“  Come  Jerry,  come  forward,”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  let  us  see  your  spunk.” 


I  By  and  by  Jerry  come  creeping  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  company,  and  tried  to  get  across  the 
floor ;  but  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  cloth,  and 
he  shook  and  trembled  so  he  couldn’t  scarcely 
walk.  He  let  his  gun  fall  on  the  floor,  and  sot 
down  in  a  chair  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  boo-hoo’d  out  a  crying  like  a  baby. 

“  Well  done,”  said  the  Captain  ;  “  there’s 
spunk  for  you.  What’s  the  matter,  Jerry — 
can’t  you  got” 

“Boo-hoo,”  said  Jerry,  “I  aint  well — I’m 
very  sick.  Captain ;  I  don’t  think  I  could  go 
any  way  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  Captain,  leave  yoar 
gun,  and  you  may  run  home  as  fast  as  yon  can 
go  and  see  your  mother,  and  we’ll  get  somebody 
else  to  go  in  your  room.” 

At  that,  Jerry  darted  out  of  the  door,  and 
pulled  foot  for  home,  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

“Where’s  Peter  Livermore,”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  he  may  take  Jerry’s  place,  being  he  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  drafted.”  And  he 
called  Peter,  and  told  him  to  take  Jerry’s  gun 
and  stand  up  in  the  floor  with  the  drafts.  Peter 
colored  as  red  as  you  ever  see,  and  begun  to 
sweat  At  last,  says  he : 

“  Captain,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  go  any  way 
in  the  world,  my  family’s  out  of  wood  and  meal, 
and  a  good  many  other  things,  and  I  couldn’t 
leave  home.” 

“  Oh,”  says  the  Captain,  “  we’ll  take  care  of 
your  family  while  you  are  gone,  Peter.  Come, 
take  the  gun ;  don’t  stop  to  parley.” 

“  But  Captain,”  said  Peter,  the  sweat  begin¬ 
ning  to  roll  off  his  face,  “  if  Fd  been  drafted. 
Captain,  I’d  a  gone  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  world,  and  shouldn’t  wanted  no  better 
fun.  But  somehow  or  other,  it  seems  to  me  like 
presumption,  to  go  throwing  myself  into  danger, 
when  it  wasn’t  my  lot  to  go.  I  shouldn’t  like 
to  go.  Captain,  without  t  was  drafted.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  Captain,  “  you  needn’t 
go;  we  want  no  cowards  to  ga  But  who  is 
there  here,  among  the  spectators,  or  among  the 
men  whose  names  have  been  called,  that  isn’t 
afraid  to  take  Jerry’s  gun  and  All  Jerry’s  place. 
If  there’s  any  one  here  that’s  willing  to  go,  let 
him  come  forward.” 

At  that  my  eon  Joel  sprung  like  a  young  ti¬ 
ger,  and  seized  Jerry’s  gun,  and  jumped  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  stood  up  by  the  side 
of  Sargent  Johnson,  and  Mouldered  his  gun  with 
so  much  eagerness  and  looked  so  fierce  and  de¬ 
termined,  although  nothing  but  a  striplin’  of  a 
boy,  that  the  whole  company  burst  out  in  three 
tremendous  cheers  for  Joel  Downing.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  he  should  ga  I 
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never  was  so  tried  iu  iny  life.  For  uiy  own  part, 
bein’  the  boy  was  so  breve  and  wanted  to  go  so 
much,  I  should  a  said  yes.  But  then  I  knew  it 
would  almost  kill  his  mother.  So,  what  to  do  I 
didn’t  know.  But  I  found  the  boy  had  got  his 
mind  so  fixed  ui>on  going,  that  if  he  didn’t  go  it 
would  about  kill  him.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  told 
the  Captain  yes,  he  might  put  his  name  down. 

Then  we  went  on  with  the  drafting  again  and 
got  ail  through  without  any  more  trouble,  and 
got  ready  to  go  home  about  three  o’clock.  The 
Captain  told  them  that  was  drafted,  that  they 
must  all  be  ready  to  march  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  must  be  in  front  of  the  tav¬ 
ern  at  that  hour,  and  start  together  for  Bangor. 
My  son  Joel  and  I  then  went  home,  and  made 
up  a  fire  and  routed  the  folks  all  out,  and  told 
’em  Joel  was  listed,  and  got  to  stai-t  at  eight 
o’clock,  to  fight  for  our  disputed  territory.  Sich 
an  outcry  as  there  was  for  al)Out  a  half  an  hour, 
I  guess  you  never  heard.  My  wife  couldn’t  a 
cried  harder  if  Joel  had  been  shot  dead  there 
before  her  feet,  though  she  didn’t  make  much 
noise  about  it ;  for  she  always  cries  to  herself. 
The  older  gals,  they  cried  considerable  louder ; 
and  some  of  the  younger  children,  that  didn’t 
hardly  understand  what  the  trouble  was  about, 
sot  in  and  screamed  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl. 

At  la.st  says  I,  “  there’s  no  use  in  this  noise 
and  fuss ;  the  boy’s  got  to  go,  and  he’s  got  to  be 
off  at  eight  o’clock  tu,  and  the  sooner  we  set 
ourselves  to  work  to  get  him  ready  the  better. 
That  seemed  to  wake  ’em  up  a  little.  My  wife 
went  to  work  and  picked  up  his  clothes,  and  she 
and  the  gals  sot  down  and  mended  his  shirts  and 
stockins,  and  fried  up  a  parcel  of  doughnuts  for 
him  to  put  in  his  knapsack,  and  got  him  all 
fixed  up  and  breakfast  ready  about  six  o’clock. 
We  hadn’t  waked  up  old  father  in  the  night, 
bein’  he’s  so  old  ;  but  in  the  morning  we  let 
him  know  about  it,  and  he  wanted  my  son  Joel 
to  come  in  and  see  him  before  he  went ;  so  we 
went  into  the  old  gentleman’s  room. 

“  Now  Joel,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“  I  feel  proud  to  hear  sich  a  good  report  of  you. 
You’d  a  made  a  good  soldier  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  ’Twas  such  boys  as  you  that  drove 
the  British  from  Le.xington,  and  mowed  ’em 
down  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  went  through  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  Burgoine.  You’ll  feel  a  little  queer  at 
first  when  you  see  the  enemy  coming  up  to  you 
with  their  guns  pinted  right  at  you  ;  and,  breve 
as  you  are,  you’ll  feel  a  little  streaked.  But 
you  mustn’t  mind  it ;  as  soon  as  they’ve  fired 
once,  you  wont  feel  any  more  of  it,  and  wont 
keer  no  more  about  ’em  than  you  would  about 
a  fiock  of  dieep.  But  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to 


fire — mind  that — don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  fire ; 
they  told  us  at  Bunker  Hill  not  to  fire  till  the 
enemy  got  up  so  near  we  could  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes.  And  ’twas  a  good  rule  ;  for  by  that 
means  we  let  ’em  get  up  so  near,  that  when  we 
did  fire,  we  mowed  ’em  down  like  a  field  of  clo¬ 
ver,  I  can  tell  you.  Be  a  good  boy,  Joel,  and 
don’t  quit  our  disputed  territory  os  long  as 
there  is  any  dispute  about  it.” 

By  this  time  we  see  ’em  begin  to  gather  in 
the  road  up  by  the  tavern,,  and  I  told  Joel  it 
was  time  to  be  off ;  so  he  took  his  gun,  and  liis 
knapsack,  which  was  pretty  well  stuffed,,  for 
each  of  the  children  had  put  in  a  doughnut  or 
an  apple,  or  a  piece  of  cake,  after  their  mother 
had  crammed  in  as  much  os  she  thought  he 
could  carry,  and  then  he  marched  away  like  a 
soldier  up  to  the  tavern.  When  they  started 
they  had  to  come  down  again  by  our  house  and 
go  up  over  a  rise  of  land  ’tother  way  about 
half  a  mile  before  they  got  out  of  sight.  So 
we  all  stood  out  in  n  row  along  by  the  side  of 
the  road  to  see  ’em  as  they  went  by.  Father 
got  out  os  fur  as  the  door-step  and  stood  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  staff,  and  mother  stood  behind  him 
with  her  specs  on,  looking  over  his  shoulder ; 
and  the  rest  of  us,  with  the  children  and  cousin 
Dcbby  and  all,  went  clear  out  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  Pretty  soon  they  come  along  by,  my  son 
Joel  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  marching  two 
and  two.  When  they  got  along  against  us,  little 
.Sally  run  up  and  tucked  another  great  apple 
into  Joel’s  pocket,  and  my  wife  called  out  to  him. 
“  Now  do  pray  be  careful,  Joel,  and  not  get  shot.” 

Then  grandfather  raised  his  trembling  voice, 
and  says  be : 

“  Now  Joel,  my  boy,  remember  and  don’t  1m‘ 
in  a  hurry  to  fire.” 

And  the  children  called  out  all  together, 
“  good-by,  Joel,  good-by,  Joel,”  each  repeating 
it  over  three  or  four  times.  Joel  looked  round 
and  nodded  once,  when  his  mother  called  out  to 
him,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  he  held  his  head 
up  straight  and  marched  like  a  soldier.  We 
stood  and  watched  ’em  till  they  got  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  was  jest  a  going  out  of  sight, 
when  all  to  once  Joel  stepped  out  one  side, 
where  we  could  see  him,  and  let  his  old  gun 
blaze  away  into  the  air,  and  in  a  minute  more 
they  were  out  of  sight. 

“Ah,”  said  old  father,  “that  sounds  like 
Bunker  Hill ;  that  boy’ll  do  the  business  for 
them  New  Brumzickers,  if  they  don’t  let  our 
disputed  territory  alone.” 

The  company  had  not  been  gone  more  than 
half  an  hourwhenmyneffn,  Captain  Jack  Down¬ 
ing,  arrived  with  his  commission  in  his  poc’&et. 
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Jack  had’nt  been  in  Downingville  before  for 
two  years,  and  if  there  was’nt  a  time  of  it 
among  our  folks  I'll  never  guess  agin.  Nabby, 
she  hoppl'd  right  up  and  down,  like  a  mouse 
treed  in  a  flour  barrel.  Ephraim  snapped  his 
thumb  and  Anger,  and  spit  on  his  hands,  as 
tliough  he  had  a  cord  of  wood  to  chop.  Aunt 
Keziah,  (that’s  my  wife)  she  put  her  apron  up 
to  her  eyes  and  cried  as  much  as  half  an  hour, 
as  hard  as  she  could  cry.  I  found  I  was  rather 
choky,  but  I  took  down  my  pipe  and  rolled  out 
a  few  whifs,  and  so  made  out  to  smoke  it  off. 
As  soon  as  Jack  had  a  chance  to  shake  hands 
all  round  and  get  a  little  breakfast,  he  started 
off  like  a  streak  of  chalk  to  overtake  the  com¬ 
pany  and  take  command. 

So  I  re  main  your  true  friend  and  fellow-la¬ 
borer  in  the  Kepuldican  cause. 

JOSHUA  DOWNING. 


I.ETTEB  XXV. 

CATTAIS  nOWRISO’S  FIRST  KIUTART  REPORT  TO  TRE  PRESIDENT. 

Madawaska,  November  16, 1831. 

7b  hit  Ezcdlencji,  Oinerdl  Jaekton,  Praidait  ff  (he  VnUei 
SlaUt,  tte.: 

Dear  Giner.u, — The  prisoners  are  out  and  no 
blood  spilt  yet.  I  had  prepared  to  give  the 


British  a  most  terrible  battle  if 
they  hadn’t  let  ’em  out.  I 
guess  I  should  made  ’em  think 
old  Bonapart  had  got  back 
among  ’em  again,  for  a  keener 
set  of  fellows  than  my  com¬ 
pany  is  made  up  of  never  shoul¬ 
dered  a  musket  or  trod  dioe- 
Icather.  I  was  pesky  sorry  they 
let  ’em  out  quite  so  soon,  for  I 
really  longed  to  have  a  brush 
with  ’em ;  and  how  they  come 
to  let  ’em  go  1  don’t  know,  un¬ 
less  it  was  because  they  heard 
I  was  coming.  And  I  expect 
that  was  the  case,  for  the  pris¬ 
oners  told  me  the  British  Min¬ 
ister  at  Washington  sent  on 
some  kind  of  word  to  Governor 
Campbell,  and  I  suppose  he  told 
him  how  I  had  got  a  commis¬ 
sion,  and  was  coming  down 
upon  New  Brunswick  like  a 
harrycane. 

If  I  could  only  got  down 
there  a  little  sooner  and  fit  such 
a  great  Ijattle  as  you  did  at 
New  Orleans,  my  fortune  would 
have  been  made  for  this  world. 
I  should  have  stood  a  good 
chance  then  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  one  of  these  days.  And 
that’s  as  high  as  ever  I  should  want  to  get  I 
got  home  to  Downingville  in  little  more  than 
a  week  after  I  left  you  at  Washington — for 
having  a  pretty  good  pocket  full  of  money, 
and  knowing  that  my  business  was  very  im¬ 
portant,  I  rid  in  the  stage  most  all  the  way.  I 
spose  I  needn’t  stop  to  tell  you  how  tickled  all 
my  folks  were  to  see  me.  I  didn’t  know  for 
awhile  but  they’d  eat  me  up.  But  I  spose  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there  in  making  military  re¬ 
ports,  BO  I’ll  go  on.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  volunteers.  I  believe  I  could  have  got 
nearly  half  the  State  of  Maine  to  march  if  I  had 
wanted  ’em.  But  as  I  only  had  orders  to  list 
one  good  stout  company,  I  took  ’em  all  in  Down¬ 
ingville,  for  I  rather  trust  myself  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  genuine  Downingville  boys  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  your  common  run.  I  took  one  super¬ 
numerary,  however,  when  I  got  to  Bangor.  The 
editor  <:f  the  Bangor  Republican  was  so  zealous 
to  go,  and  said  he’d  fight  so  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood,  that  I  couldn’t  help  taking  him,  so  I 
appointed  him  supernumerary  corporaL  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  so  disappointed  when  he  found 
the  prisoners  were  out  that  he  fairly  cried  for 
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vexation.  He’s  for  having  me  go  right  on  now 
and  give  all  New  Brunswick  a  real  thrashing. 

But  I  know  what  belongs  to  gineralship  bet¬ 
ter  than  that ;  I  haven’t  had  my  orders  yet. 
Well,  after  we  left  Bangor  we  had  a  dreadful 
rough  and  tumble  sort  of  a  journey,  over  rocks 
and  mountains  and  rivers  and  swamps  and  bogs 
and  meadows,  and  through  long  pieces  of  woods 
that  I  didn’t  know  as  we  should  find  the  way 
out  of.  But  we  got  through  at  last,  and  arrived 
here  at  Madawaska  day  before  yesterday.  I 
thought  I  better  come  this  way  and  make  a 
little  stop  at  Madawaska  to  see  if  the  prisoners’ 
wives  and  little  ones  were  in  want  of  anytUng, 
and  then  go  down  to  Fredericton  and  blow  the 
British  sky  high. 

When  our  company  first  came  out  in  sight  in 
Madawaska,  they  thought  it  was  the  Britirii 
coming  to  catch  some  more  of  ’em ;  and  such  a 
scattering  and  scampering  I  guess  you  never  see. 
The  mem  flew  into  the  woods  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  with  forty  dogs  after  ’em,  and  the  women 
catched  their  babies  up  in  their  arms  and  run 
from  one  house  to  another,  screeching  and  scream¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  the  woods  ring  again.  But 
when  they  found  out  we  were  United  States 
troops  come  to  help  ’em,  you  never  see  anybody 
BO  glad.  They  all  cried  for  joy  then.  The 
women  run  into  the  woods  and  called  for  their 
husbands  to  come  back  again,  for  there  was 
nobody  there  that  would  hurt  them,  and  back 
they  came  and  treated  us  with  the  best  they  had 
in  their  houses.  And  while  we  sot  chatting,  be¬ 
fore  the  women  hardly  got  their  tears  wiped  up, 
one  of  ’em  looked  up  toward  the  woods  and 
screamed  out  (hert  comet  ikt  pritonen.  Some 
turned  pale  a  little,  thinking  it  might  be  their 
ghosts,  but  in  a  minute  in  they  come,  as  good 
flesh  and  blood  as  any  of  ns,  and  then  the  women 
had  another  good  crying  spell. 

I  asked  one  of  the  prisoners  how  they  got 
away,  for  I  thought  you  would  want  to  know  all 
about  it ;  and  says  he,  “  we  come  away  on  our 
legs.”  “  Did  you  break  out  of  jail,”  said  IT  “I 
guess  there  was  no  need  of  that,”  said  be,  “  for 
we  want  locked  in  half  the  time.”  “  Did  you 
knock  down  the  guard,”  said  I,  “  and  fight  your 
way  out  T”  “  Humph !”  said  he,  “  I  guess  we 
might  have  bunted  one  while  before  we  could 
find  a  guard  to  knock  down.  Nobody  seemed  to 
take  any  care  of  us ;  if  we  wanted  a  drop  of  grog 
we  had  to  go  out  and  buy  it  ourselves.”  “  Well, 
but,”  said  I,  “  if  you  were  left  in  such  a  loose 
state  as  that,  why  did  you  not  run  away  before  T” 
“  Tut,”  said  he,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  “  I 
guess  we  knew  what  we  were  about ;  the  longer 
we  staid  there  the  more  land  the  State  of  Maine 


would  give  us  to  pay  us  for  being  put  in  jail, 
but  when  they  turned  us  ont  of  jail,  and  wouldn’t 
keep  us  any  longer,  we  thought  we  might  as 
well  come  home.” 

And  now,  dear  Gineral,  mnoc  matters  are  as 
they  are,  I  shall  take  np  my  headquarters  here 
at  Madawadna  for  the  present,  and  wait  for  fur¬ 
ther  orders.  I  shall  take  good  care  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  here,  and  keep  everything  in  good  order, 
and  not  allow  a  single  New  Brunswicker  to  come 
anywhere  within  gnn-shot.  As  for  that  Lcften- 
ant-Govemor,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  he  bet¬ 
ter  keep  himself  scarce :  if  he  shows  his  head 
here  again,  I  shall  jest  put  him  into  a  meal  bag 
and  send  him  to  Washington.  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you  soon  ;  and  as  I  shall  have  to  be 
here  sometime,  I  don’t  know  bnt  you  bad  better 
send  me  on  a  little  more  money.  My  uniform 
got  rather  chattered  coming  through  the  woods, 
and  it  will  cost  me  something  to  get  it  fixt  up 
again. 

This,  from  your  old  friend  and  humUe  sorraDt, 

CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 

The  following  letter,  in  its  proper  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  should  have  appeared  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Magazine ;  but  it  was  unavoidably 
postponed  for  want  of  room.  The  healing  dote 
in  the  Meune  Legislature,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted: 

LETTER  XXVI.* 

UK.  DOWNINO  TILLS  ROW  TO!  JACKSOMTS  IX  TBI  UGKLA- 
Tl’RBHADA  DRKADniLirSBUTOVOL'R  A  “HIAUSG  ACT" 
DOWS  lU*  TlUtUATS  OF  THI  BrXTORlTES. 

PoBTLAND,  Fib.  4,  1S31. 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua — There ’s  terrible  times 
here  again,  and  I’m  half  afraid  it’s  agoing  to  be 
worse  than  it  was  last  Winter.  The  Legislater ’s 
been  all  in  the  wind  this  two  or  three  days,  pulling 
and  hauling  and  fighting  like  smoke.  The  wheels 

*FA>rroKUL  Non.— The  bltterneu  of  feeling  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  for  the  ascendency  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties  in  1830,  still  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  1S31.  The  Huntonites  had  acquired 
the  ascendency  the  preceding  session,  but  now  the  Jack- 
sonites  were  in  power,  and  they  contended  that  the  acta 
of  the  Huntonites  in  1830  were  unconstitutional  and  void. 
They  therefore  set  about  preparing  a  “  healing  act"  to 
declare  all  the  doings  of  the  preceding  Legislature  raltd 
in  the  lump.  When  this  bill  was  brought  forward,  it 
produced  a  storm  in  the  Legislature,  almost  unparalleled. 
The  Huntonites  considered  it  altogetlier  a  useless,  pro- 
Toking  piece  of  political  trickery.  They  contended  that 
if  the  acts  of  the  former  Legislature  were  In  fact  unoon- 
stitutional,  no  law  passed  by  this  Legislature  muld  make 
them  constitutional;  and  considering  it  a  wanton  attempt 
to  heap  insult  and  odium  upon  them,  they  fought  against 
it  almost  while  life  and  breath  remained.  A  flerce  debate 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  earried  on  for  sereral  days. 
Bnt  the  Jacksonites  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  bill  was  finally  passed.  The  scene  is  somewhat 
minutely  described  in  the  accompanying  letter. 
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uf  Goverument  are  all  etopt ;  I  can’t  8ay  aa  they 
are  trigged,  as  they  used  to  be  last  Winter,  but 
they  are  fairly  stopped,  because  nobody  don’t 
pull  ’em  along  ;  for  when  the  members  are  all 
pulling  each  other’s  caps,  how  can  they  pull  the 
wheels  of  Government  ?  My  heart ’s  been  up  in 
my  mouth  a  dozeu  times  for  fear  the  State  would 
go  to  ruin  before  I  could  get  out  of  it ;  and  1  ’ve 
scratched  round  and  picked  up  what  few  bean¬ 
poles  and  as-handles  I  had  left,  and  got  all 
ready  to  set  stdl  to  Boston,  for  I’me  determined 
to  be  off  before  the  State  goes  to  rack.  And  I 
advise  you  and  all  our  friends  at  Downingville 
to  pack  up  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter,  and  be 
all  ready  os  soon  as  you  hear  a  cracking  down 
this  way  to  fly  for  your  lives  away  bock  into 
New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  The  trouble,  as 
near  as  I  could  understand  it,  begun  in  this 
way:  The  Jacksonites  said  the  Huntonites 
worked  so  hard  last  Winter  in  trying  to  trig  the 
wheels  of  Government,  and  tare  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  pieces,  that  they  made  themselves  all 
sick,  dreadful  sick,  and  had  n’t  got  well  yet ; 
and  it  was  time  to  do  something  to  try  to  cure 
’em  ;  for  their  sickness  was  so  catching  that  all 
the  State  would  be  taken  down  with  it  in  a  little 
while,  if  they  want  cured. 

But  the  Huntonites  said  they  want  sick  a  bit ; 
they  never  was  better  in  their  lives ;  and  more¬ 
over,  it  was  false  that  they  had  tried  to  trig  the 
wheels  of  Government  last  Winter,  or  tear  a 
single  leaf  out  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  anything 
of  that  kind  was  done,  they  said  the  Jacksonites 
did  it,  and  as  for  taking  doctor’s  staff  they’d  no 
notion  of  it.  But  the  Jacksonites  said  ’twas  no 
use,  the  Huntonites  were  ail  sick,  and  they  must 
take  some  doctor  stuff,  and  if  they  would  n’t 
take  it  willingly  they  must  be  made  to  take  it. 
So  they  went  to  work  and  fixed  a  dose  that  they 
called  a  heeding  act,  that  they  said  would  cure  all 
the  Huntonites  and  anybody  else  that  had 
catched  the  sickness  of  ’em.  The  Huntonites 
declared  ’twas  no  use  for  ’em  to  fix  it,  for  they 
never  would  take  it  as  long  as  they  lived,  that’s 
what  they  wouldn’t ;  they  were  as  well  as  any 
body,  and  they’d  fight  it  out  till  next  June  be¬ 
fore  they’d  take  it.  Howsomever,  the  Jackson¬ 
ites  got  their  dose  ready,  and  yesterday  they 
carried  it  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  told  the  Huntonites  they  must  take  it,  and 
’twould  do  ’em  good.  As  soon  as  the  Hunton- 
ites  smelt  of  it,  they  turned  up  their  noses,  and 
said  no,  before  they’d  take  that  are  plaguy  dirty 
stuff  they’d  fight  ’em  all  over  the  State,  inch  by 
inch.  But  the  Jacksonites  said  ’twas  no  nee — 
they  might  sniflT  as  much  as  they  pleased — it 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  cure  ’em,  and 


they  must  take  it,  and  more  than  all  that,  they 
was  the  strongest  and  they  ehould  take  it  The 
Huntonites  see  how  ’twas  gone  goose  with  ’em, 
and  they  thought  the  only  chance  left  was  to  put 
their  hands  over  their  mouths  and  fight  and  kick 
and  scrabble  with  all  their  might  and  keep  it  out 
of  their  throats  as  long  as  they  could.  Still  they 
tried  to  talk  and  reason  with  the  Jacksonites  about 
it  They  asked  ’em  to  let  them  have  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  medicine  carefully  and  see  what  it  was 
made  of,  or  that  they  would  tell  ’em  what  it  was 
made  of,  or  why  they  thought  it  would  do  any 
good  to  take  it  But  the  Jacksonites  said  they 
shouldn’t  tell  ’em  anything  abont  it,  it  would  be 
‘‘casting  pearls  before  swine,”  and  the  good 
book  said  they  musn’t  do  so. 

The  men  who  had  fixed  the  dose  knew  what 
they  were  about,  they  had  fixed  it  right,  and  the 
Huntonites  must  open  their  mouths  and  take  it 
and  not  parley  any  more  about  it  Well,  the 
Jacksonites  took  the  dose  in  one  band,  and 
grab’d  the  Huntonites  with  the  other,  and  tipped 
their  heads  bock,  and  were  jest  agoing  to  pour 
it  down  their  throats,  when  the  Huntonites 
fetched  a  spring  and  kicked  it  away  to  the 
fourth  day  of  April.  But  the  Jacksonites  run 
after  it  and  got  it  back  again  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  clinched  ’em  again,  and  got  all  ready 
to  pour  it  down ;  but  jest  as  they  got  it  almost 
to  their  lips,  the  rtuntonites  fetched  another 
spring  and  kicked  it  away  to  the  fourth  of 
March.  Away  went  the  Jacksonites  after  it 
again,  and  brought  it  back,  and  clinched  the 
Huntonites  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
they  kicked  it  away  again,  but  they  did  n’t  kick 
this  time  quite  to  the  end  of  February.  Well,  af¬ 
ter  the  Jacksonites  had  tried  nearly  twenty  times 
to  pour  down  the  bitter  dose,  and  the  Huntonites 
had  kicked  it  away  as  many  times,  both  parties 
seemed  to  be  nearly  tired  out,  and  so  they 
finally  agreed  to  adjourn  till  nine  o’clock  next 
morning.  I  thought  the  Huntonites,  if  they 
once  got  out,  would  cut  and  run  home  and  get 
clear  of  the  plaguy  stuff.  But  instead  of  that 
they  all  come  in  again  next  morning.  When  I  got 
there  the  Jacksonites  were  holding  the  Huntonites 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  with  one  hand  and  trying 
to  cram  the  healing  plaster  down  their  throats  with 
t’other,  and  the  Huntonites  were  kicking  and 
scrabbling,  and  gritting  their  teeth  together 
with  all  their  might,  and  doubling  up  their  fists 
and  stamping,  and  declaring  up  hill  and  down 
that  they  would  never  take  it  And  they  were 
so  upstropulous  about  it  for  awhile,  I  didn’t 
know  as  they  ever  would  swallow  it  But  the 
Jacksonites  were  the  stoutest,  and  held  on  to 
’em  like  a  dog  to  a  root,  and  kept  ’em  there  aU 
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‘“>'1  Pri®d  their  mouths  open. 

!*'  ii  would  make  the  Huntonites  worse, 

— and  some  thougt  it  would  make  ’em 

better.  I’ve  watched  ’em  ever  since 
111  1 1  ^  Hy^  '  they  took  it,  whenever  I  dared  to  go 

o™  .1 

~'^  -  "3^^  the  folks  that  live  iu  Poland  ;  not  that 

poECLxa  Tus  *  usAusu-AtT”  Duw.N  Tus  TmujATs  uv  Tiu  ui'STONnis.  are  Poland  up  there  a'herc  Mr.  Dunn 

lives,  but  that  great  Poland  over 
day  and  all  the  evening  till  about  midnight,  and  alongside  of  Russia.  And  there’s  the  Dutch 
then  the  poor  Huntonites  seemed  to  be  a  most  trying  to  cat  up  Holland,  and  the  Belgians  arc 
dragged  out  I  fairly  pitied  ’em.  Along  in  the  trying  to  eat  up  the  Dutch,  and  there's  “  five 
first  of  it  they  threatened  pretty  stoutly,  and  de-  great  powers”  trying  to  pour  a  healing  dose 
dared  by  everything  that’s  black  and  blue,  if  down  the  throat  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
they  had  to  take  this  dirty  dose,  and  should  hap-  lands,  and  there’s  Mr.  O’Connell  trying  to  make 
pen  to  be  strongest  next  year,  they’d  make  the  the  King  of  England  and  Parliament  take  a 
Jacksonites  take  a  dase  worth  tw  o  of  this.  But  healing  dose,  and  there’s  Ireland  jest  ready  to 
all  the  threatening  didn’t  do  any  good ;  and  eat  up  Mr.  O’Connell,  apd  all  the  kings  of  Eu- 
then  they  fell  to  begging  and  coaxing,  and  that  rope  are  trying  to  eat  up  the  people,  and  the 
didn’t  do  any  good  nuther.  The  Jacksonites  people  are  all  trying  to  eat  up  the  kings, 
said  they  should  not  only  take  it,  but  they  And  our  great  folks  in  this  country,  too,  away 
should  take  it  that  night  before  they  slept  At  off  there  to  Washington,  have  got  into  such  a 
last  they  got  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  kept  suarl,  I  guess  it  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphy 
bringing  it  up  a  little  nearer  and  little  nearer  to  lawyer  to  get  ’em  out  of  it  There’s  the  Presi- 
their  mouths,  and  the  Huntonites  got  so  they  dent,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Van  Bureu,  and 
couldn’t  do  nothing  but  sjtiL  But  the  Jackson-  (he  two  great  Republican  papers,  and  half  a 
ites  didn’t  mind  the  spitting,  for  you  know  it  dozen  more  of  ’em,  all  together  by  the  cars  ; 
isn’t  for  the  doctor  to  stand  about  being  spit  but  which  of  ’em  will  eat  up  the  rest  I  don’t 
upon  a  little,  when  he's  giving  medicine.  Just  know.  I’ve  heard  a  good  many  guess  that  Mr. 
before  the  last  on’t,  the  poor  Huntonites  rolled  Van  Buren  would  eat  up  the  whole  toat  of  ’em  ; 
their  eyes  dreadfully,  and  I  believe  some  on  ’em  for  they  say  although  he’s  a  small  man,  there 
lost  their  senses  a  little ;  one  of  ’em  took  a  no-  isn’t  another  man  in  the  country,  that  can  eat 
tion  that  they  were  agoing  to  make  him  swal-  his  way  through  a  political  pudding  as  slick  as 
low  a  whole  live  goose,  feathers  and  all ;  and  he  he  can.  These  arc  dreadful  times,  uncle  ;  I 
begged  of  ’em,  if  they  wouldn’t  take  out  the  don’t  know  what’ll  become  of  the  world  if  I 
gizzard  and  ’tother  inside  things,  that  they’d  don’t  get  an  office  pretty  soon.  But  a  faint 
jest  pull  out  the  pin  feathers,  so  that  it  wouldn’t  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  I  shall  stick  to  it 
scratch  bis  throat  going  down.  But  they  didn’t  a  dog  to  a  root. 

pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  just  before  the  Your  loviog  nemi,  J.\CK  DOWNING, 

clock  struck  twelve  they  grabbed  ’em  by  the  [To  be  continued.] 
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FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

NEW  YORK  FASHIONa 

Tub  loug  basque,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  will  be 
much  worn  this  Spring.  It  may  be  made  of  silk,  TeWet, 
or  broadcloth.  Black  Is  the  fkTorite  color,  but  as  the 
season  advances  we  apprehend  light  materials  in  cloth, 
or  cambrics,  or  linens  will  be  worn.  The  edge  of  the  skirt 
is  dounced  with  a  narrow  edge  carried  above  the  gathers, 
by  which  it  is  put  on,  or  the  skirt  may  be  simply  bound 
with  galoon.  We  have  seen  some  with  a  frill  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  Where  the  frill  is  broad  the  skirt 
is  made  of  a  less  depth  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  frill. 

We  observe  a  growing  good  sense  in  the  mode  of  dress¬ 
ing  the  feet.  A  pretty  style  is  a  boot,  neatly  fitting, 
made  of  glazed  leather,  such  os  is  worn  by  the  other  sex. 
India-rubber  boots  are  also  much  worn.  India-rubber  is 
objectionable  as  injuring  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
foot.  If  much  worn  the  joints  are  sure  to  become  en¬ 
larged.  Within  these  boots  the  fine  laces  and  frills  of  the 
wardrobe  are  hidden,  and  tlie  lady  Ls  privil^^  to  raise 
her  dress  out  of  the  mud  of  our  atrocious  streets  much 
higher  than  she  could  otherwise  do.  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  at  some  time  a  street  costume,  convenient  and 
plain,  will  be  adopted  by  our  women.  We  think  ve  per¬ 
ceive  growing  indications  to  that  effect. 

Because  Eugenie  renounced  the  hoop  on  one  occasion, 
our  friends  must  not  imagine  the  New  York  women  have 
followed  her  example.  Hoops  are  as  prominent  and  as 
bold  in  circnrofcrence  in  Broadway  as  at  any  previous 
time,  and  the  mode  of  trimming  the  skirt  with  three 
flounces  seems  to  render  the  hoop  essential  to  an  elegant 
costume  and  toumure.  For  ourselves,  we  think  the  hoop 
in  good  taste,  most  especially  in  the  street.  All  the  cant 
about  classical  drapery  is  nonsense  in  our  matter-of-fact 
age.  No  modest  woman  cares  to  have  the  outlines  of  her 


person  defined  and  commented  upon  by  staring  coxcombs. 
The  hoop  promotes  ea.se  of  movement,  and,  being  of  light 
materia],  is  less  injurious  to  the  health  than  the  mass  of 
skirts  formerly  worn  by  our  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
old  appendage,  denominated  a  “  bishop,”  which  was  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  disease,  rarely  imputed  to 
the  right  source.  Hoops  will  hold  their  place  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  best  material  is  a  brass  band  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  which  bends  readily,  and  assumes  its 
shape  without  the  hazard  of  breaking.  They  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  few  shillings,  and,  inserted  in  a  thin  muslin, 
are  a  light  and  pleasant  addition  to  the  wardrobe.  Foor 
of  these  brass  bands  are  sufficient,  and  are  imported  with 
the  ends  perforated,  so  as  to  be  easily  secured.  If  too 
long  for  the  taste  of  the  wearer  they  should  be  lapped 
over. 

PARIS  FASHIONS. 

Thb  fashions  of  the  season  consist  chiefiy  of  court  and 
ball  toilets.  Every  month  has  its  peculiar  toilets,  aa 
every  season  its  flowers.  I  am  well  aware  that  when  my 
descriptions  of  the  fashions  arrive  at  New  York,  they 
have  lost  something  of  their  freshness  and  novelty,  bat 
still  my  fair  readers  must  be  well  pleased  to  know  how 
the  presentations  and  receptions  passed  off  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Court  of  France.  The  idea  of  a  presentation  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  bugbear  for  every  lady  unversed  in  court  etiquette, 
and  who  wears  a  train  for  the  first  time.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  walk  and  turn  abont  with  such  a  long  appendage. 
In  bygone  times,  first-rate  boarding-schools  for  young 
ladies  used  to  have  classes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  the  art  of  curtsjring  as  practiced  at  court.  Young 
i  ladies  were  therein  duly  instructed  in  the  art  of  rising 
I  from  a  seat,  of  sitting  down,  of  walking,  and  saluting  in 
I  double  time,  triple  time,  and  common  time.  The  curtsy 
'  in  double  time  was  the  one  in  use  at  conri  It  would 
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really  be  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  young  ladiea 
to  teach  them  how  to  wear  a  court  dregs.  Thera  should 
be  a  class  for  traitu  as  there  is  for  French,  history,  or 
drawing.  A  fitir  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  the  Countess 
of  C***,  assured  me  that  out  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
ladies  who  passed  before  their  MiOesties,  at  the  last  draw¬ 
ing-room,  a  very  small  minority  knew  how  to  manage 
their  trains.  Uany  were  so  confused  and  embarrassed 
that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet.  Indeed,  their 
awkward  and  hesitating  deportment  gave  the  whole  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  refrain  from  laughing,  though  it  would  have 
been  most  cruel  to  make  merry  at  the  sight  of  persons 
who  looked  as  miserable  as  if  they  were  proceeding  to  lay 
down  their  heads  on  the  fatal  block.  All  ladies  are  not 
bum  with  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire  an  air  of  natural 
elegance. 

Un  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  the  Empress  wore  a 
dress  of  white  tulle  covered  with  flounces  decorated  by 
branches  of  coraL  Her  train  was  purple  velvet,  lined 
and  bordered  with  ermine.  Her  coiffure  was  a  diamond 
diadem.  The  Duchesses  of  Bassano  and  of  Ealing  were 
her  Mi^esty’s  train-bearers. 

The  Princess  Matilda  wore  a  tulle  dress  studded  with 
golden  stars,  and  a  train  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  on  her  head  a 
diamond  diadem. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Baring,  a  dress  and  train  of  lilac  moire 
antique  bordered  with  floods  of  blonde,  tufts  of  lilac  rho- 
dodendron.<i,  and  bouquets  of  diamonds. 

The  Marchioness  of  Espeuil  a  snow  dress  composed  of 
six  skirts  of  double  tulle  bordered  with  blonde  and  silver 
netting.  Tlie  front  of  the  six  skirts  was  raised  on  each 
side  in  draperies  by  four  bouquets  of  cherry  and  white 
feathers.  The  body  was  pointed,  and  had  a  fichu  com¬ 
posed  of  silver  blonde.  The  Greek  sleeves  were  formeil 
of  two  square  flounces,  with  a  bouquet  of  feathers  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  body,  small  bouquets  of  feathers.  Her  train  was 
moire  antique,  striped  with  silver,  and  bordered  by  a  roll 
of  silver  gause,  over  which  were  floods  of  tulle  and  blonde, 
interlaced  and  fastened  together  at  intervals  by  bouquets 
of  ostrich  feathers,  cherry  and  white.  Her  head  dress 
consisted  of  an  aigrette  of  feathers  mixed  with  sprigs  of 
diamonds. 

Such  were  some  of  the  prettiest  and  richest  toilets  at 
the  court.  Now  we  come  to  ball  dresses,  of  which  we 
will  describe  a  few  that  obtained  great  success  at  the  last 
court  ball.  The  best  way  of  teaching  what  Csshions  are 
is  to  photograph  them  in  all  their  minutest  details  : 

A  dress  of  yellow  silk,  covered  by  six  tulle  flounces  of 
the  same  tint,  each  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  bright  yellow 
marabouts,  every  one  of  which  was  tipped  with  a  white 
bugle.  The  body  had  tulle  draperies  bordered  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  fringe.  The  sleeves  were  puffed,  and  terminated  in  a 
Mnge  of  marabouts  fluttering  on  the  arm.  For  head¬ 
dress  there  was  a  coronet  of  service-berries,  coming 
rather  forward  on  the  forehead,  and  hanging  low  in  the 
neck  with  natural  foliage.  In  the  middle  of  the  body  a 
bouquet  of  the  same,  from  which  five  long  trails  hong  down 
low  on  the  skirt. 

A  pink  silk  dress,  having  eight  flounces  of  pink  tulle 
bordered  with  a  fringe  of  green  grass.  Above  each  flounce 
ruiu  a  large  tulle  ruche  bordered  with  blonde.  The  ruche 
is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  bouquet  of  roses.  On  the 
body  a  fichu  of  roses  and  a  grass  fringe.  Head-dress, 
roses  with  trails  of  green  grass. 

A  lilac  silk  dress  having  two  lilac  tulle  flounces  covered 
by  two  others  of  Chantilly  lace.  The  edge  of  the  tulle 


flounces  came  below  the  lace,  and  was  plaited  in  drape¬ 
ries  with  sgrafes,  of  lilac  gauie  bows.  Body  low,  with 
Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of  lilac  tulle,  bordered  by  black 
lace  and  bows  of  lilac  ribbon.  Louis  XVI  sleeves,  pre¬ 
senting  a  lobof  of  black  lace.  Bouquet  of  lilac  auleas. 
Round  head-dress  of  lilac  auleas  with  diamond  stars. 

A  crimson  velvet  dress  richly  embellished  with  several 
points  of  black  and  crimson  embroidery.  The  dress  opens 
on  a  front  of  white  moire  antique,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  white  silk.  Body  low  with  a  piece  in  front  embroid¬ 
ered  on  white  moire  antique  ;  crimson  velvet  ornaments 
up  the  sides  of  the  skirt.  Louis  XV  sleeves,  having  a 
white  puff  and  an  embroidered  velvet  one.  Parure  of 
precious  stones.  Diadem  of  colored  stones  mounted  to 
imitate  various  natural  flowers. 

A  pink  silk  dress  having  three  deep  flounces  trimmed 
with  smaller  ones  of  clouded  rosebuds  on  a  white  ground, 
each  completed  by  a  fringe  to  match.  The  first  flounce 
has  six  of  these  small  ones,  the  second  five  and  the  third 
four.  The  body  has  a  pointed  bertha,  with  three  bows 
before  and  behind.  The  last  bow  has  long  ends.  Short 
puffed  sleeves,  with  small  frills  of  roses  and  tulle  puffs. 
Cache  ptigne  of  roses  of  three  tints — white,  light  red  and 
dark  red.  [Correspondence  of  Le  Bon  Ton. 
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Dcit'KiPl'iott  OF  Ehoravixgs.— Fig.  1— Plain  muslin 
body,  ornamented  with  a  bertha  continued  behind  in  a 
rounded  form.  This  bertha  is  composed  of  puffings  of 
plain  muslin  and  vslenciennes,  insertions  of  the  same, 
and  of  embroidered  muslin  trimming.  The  sleeve  and 
body  are  terminated  by  a  muslin  puffing,  an  insertion  of 
Valenciennes,  and  Insertions  and  trimmings  of  embroid¬ 
ered  muslin. 

Fig.  2 — Fanchon  cap  of  plain  muslin  with  a  festooned 
band.  Silk  ribbons. 


